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PREFACE 


In the preparation of this volume the writer has been guided by 
the general purpose of the Series of Theological Handbooks of 
which it is a part. A continuous narrative is given in the text, 
with as much freedom from technical treatment as the subject 
allows; details and authorities are relegated to footnotes, and 
some special questions and difficulties are dealt with in notes 
appended to the several chapters. 

The chief aim which has been kept in view throughout has 
been to offer to the student of the history of Christian Doctrine 
during the first four centuries of the life of the Church such 
information with regard to the facts and the sources as will 
enable him to prosecute his study for himself. 

It is only a limited period with which the book deals, but a 
period in which the Christian theory of life—of the relations 
between God, the World, and Man—was worked out in its chief 
aspects, and all the doctrines to which the Church of Christ 
as a whole is pledged were framed. The ‘authority’ of these 
doctrines is only to be understood by study of their history. 
Their permanent value can only be appreciated by knowledge of 
the circumstances in which they came to be expressed, knowledge 
which must certainly precede any restatement of the doctrines, 
such as is from time to time demanded in the interests of a 
growing or a wider faith. 

That Christian thinkers have been guided at various times, 
in later ages, towards fuller apprehension of various aspects 
of human life, and fuller knowledge of the divine economy, 
must be thankfully acknowledged. But whatever reason there 
is to hope for further elucidation from the growth of human 
knowledge in general, and the translation of old doctrines into 
the terms of the new knowledge, it seems certain that the work 
of the great leaders of Christian thought in the interpretation of 
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the Gospel during the earlier ages can never be superseded. 
They were called upon, in turn, to meet and to consider in 
relation to the Gospel and to Jesus Christ nearly all the theories 
of the world and God which human speculation and experience 
have framed in explanation of the mystery of human life; and 
the conclusions which they reached must still be at least the 
starting-point for any further advance towards more complete 
solution of the problems with which they had to deal. Chris- 
tians, whether conservative or progressive, will find in the study 
of the course through which doctrines were evolved their 
strongest stay and safeguard. 

On the one hand, if defence of Christian doctrines be needed, 
it is found at its best in the bare history of the process by which 
they came into existence. On the other hand, in an age when 
other than the Catholic interpretations of the Gospel and of the 
Person of Christ are put forward and find favour in unexpected 
quarters, much heart-searching and laborious enquiry may be 
saved by the knowledge that similar or identical explanations were 
offered and ably advocated centuries ago; that they were tried, not 
only by intellectual but also by moral tests, and that the experi- 
ence of life rejected them as inadequate or positively false. The 
semi-conscious Ebionism and the semi-conscious Docetism, for 
example, of much professedly Christian thought to-day may 
recognize itself in many an ancient ‘heresy’, and reconsider its 
position. 

The mass of materials available for the study of even the 
limited part of the subject of Christian Doctrine which is dealt 
with in this book is so great that it has been necessary to exer- 
cise a strict economy in references to books and writers, ancient 
and modern, both English and German, from which much might 
be learned. I have only aimed at giving guidance to young 
students, leaving them to turn for fuller information to the 
larger well-known histories of Doctrine in general and the many 
special studies of particular doctrines. And as the book is 
designed to meet the needs of English students, I have seldom 
cited works that are not accessible to those who read no other 
language than their own. 

I wish that every student of Christian Doctrine could have 
had the privilege of hearing the short course of lectures which 
Professor Westcott used to give in Cambridge. For my own 
part, I thankfully trace back to them the first intelligible con- 
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ception of the subject which came before me. Some of these 
lectures were afterwards incorporated in the volume entitled The 
Gospel of Life. 

Dr. Harnack’s History of Doctrines occupies a position of 
eminence all its own, and will remain a monument of industry 
and learning, and an almost inexhaustible treasury of materials. 
To the English translation of this great work frequent references 
will be found in the following pages. But the student who is 
not able to examine the evidence and the conclusions, and to 
make allowances for Dr. Harnack’s peculiar point of view, will 
still, in my judgement, find Hagenbach’s History of Doctrines his 
best guide to his own work on the subject, although he will need 
sometimes to supplement the materials which were available 
when Hagenbach wrote. He will learn a great deal also from 
Dorner’s Doctrine of the Person of Christ, from Neander’s History 
of Christian Dogmas and Church History, and from the works of 
the older English divines, such as Bull’s Defence of the Nicene 
Creed and Pearson’s Lxposition of the Creed. Works such as 
these are in no way superseded by the many excellent books 
and treatises of later scholars, some of which are cited hereafter 
in regard to particular points.? Many of the articles in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (ed. Smith and Wace), the 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities (ed. Smith and Cheetham), 
and Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible are of great value, while 
for the Creeds the collection of Hahn (Subliothek der Symbole 
und Glaubensregeln der alten Kirche) is indispensable. 

To two friends, who have special knowledge of different 
parts of the subject, I am much indebted for help in the revision 
of the proof-sheets—the Rev. A. E. Burn, rector of Kynnersley, 
and the Rev. J. H. Srawley, of Selwyn College, the latter in 
particular having generously devoted much time and care to the 
work. Their criticisms and suggestions have led in many cases 
to clearer statement of a point and to the insertion of notes and 
additional references which will make the book, I hope, in spite 


1Tf he reads German he will do well to turn to Loofs’ Leitfaden zwm Studium 
der Dogmengeschichte® (Ritschlian), Seeberg’s Lehrbuch (Protestant), and Schwane’s 
Dogmengeschichte? (Roman Catholic). For introduction to the chief patristic 
writings he may consult Bardenhewer’s Patrologic, or Swete’s Patristic Study in the 
Series ‘ Handbooks for the Clergy ’. 

2 Special attention may be directed to two volumes of this series—Mr. Ottley’s 
Doctrine of the Incarnation and Mr. Burn’s Introduction to the History of the Creeds, 
and to Dr. Swete’s The Apostles’ Creed. 
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of all the imperfections that remain, more useful for its purpose 
than it would otherwise have been. 

In the earlier part of the book I had also the advantage of 
the criticism of Dr. Robertson, the Editor of this Series, who, 
even when the pressure of preparation for his removal from 
London to Exeter left him no leisure, most kindly made time for 
the purpose. 

Finally, I have to thank the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press, and the Dean of Westminster, as Editor of the 
Series Texts and Studies, for permission to make use of various 
notes—and in some cases whole pages—from The Meaning of 
Homoousios in the ‘ Constantinopolitan’ Creed, which I contributed 
to that Series (vol. vii no. 1). I have not thought it necessary 
to include within inverted commas such passages as I have 
taken straight over, but when I have merely summarized con- 
clusions, for which the evidence is more fully stated there, I have 
appended a reference to the volume. 


The book, as I have indicated, makes no claim to originality. 
It only aims at being a sketch of the main lines of the historical 
developement of doctrine down to the time of the Council of 
Chalcedon! But I am, of course, conscious that even history 
must be written from some ‘ point of view’, and I have expressed, 
as clearly as I can, the point of view from which I. have ap- 
proached the subject in the introduction which follows. 

I believe that this point of view, from which Christian 
doctrines are seen as human attempts to interpret human ex- 
periences—the unique personality of Jesus of Nazareth supreme 
among those human experiences, is a more satisfying one than 
some standpoints from which the origin of Christian doctrines 
may appear to be invested with more commanding power of 
appeal. As such I have been accustomed to offer it to the 
attention of students at an age when the constraint is often felt 
for the first time to find some standpoint in these matters for 
oneself. 

But any point of view—any kind of real personal conviction 
and appropriation—is better than none: and one which we 


1 Though much independent work over old ground has been bestowed upon it, 
and no previous writer has been followed without an attempt to form an inde- 
pendent judgement, yet the nature of the case precludes real independence, except to 
some extent in treatment. 
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cannot accept may serve to make clearer and more definite, or 
even to create, the point of view which is true for us. Salvo 
jure communionis diversa sentire—different opinions without 
loss of the rights of communion—opposite points of view 
without disloyalty to the Catholic Creeds and the Church— 
these words, which embody the conception of one of the earliest 
and keenest of Christian controversialists and staunchest of 
Catholies,! express a thought more widely honoured now than it 
was in Cyprian’s day. 

It is in the hope that this sketch of some parts of the early 
history of Christian doctrines may be useful in some such way 
that it is published now. 


J. F,. BETHUNE-BAKER. 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1st May 1908. 


1 They are the words in which Augustine (de Baptismo 17—Migne P.L. xliii 
p. 202) describes the principles of Cyprian. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


Christian Doctrines and Theology— Heresies 


TuE scope of this book is not the presentation of a system of 
dogmatic theology, but only a sketch of the history of Christian 
doctrine during the first four hundred years of ‘its course. We 
have not to attempt to gain a general view of Christian truth so 
far as it has been realized at present in the Christian society, 
but only to trace through some of its early stages the gradual 
developement of doctrine. 

Christianity—the student of Christian doctrine needs always 
to remember—is not a system, but a life; and Christian doctrine 
is the interpretation of a life. Jesus taught few, if any, doc- 
trines: his mission was not to propound a system of metaphysics 
or of ethics. If the question be put, What is the Christian 
revelation ? the answer comes at once. The Christian revelation 
is Christ himself. And Christian doctrine is an attempt to 
describe the person and life of Jesus, in relation to Man and the 
World and God: an attempt to interpret that person and life 
and make it intelligible to the heart and mind of men. Or, 
from a slightly different point of view, it may be said that 
Christian doctrines are an attempt to express in words of formal 
statement the nature of God and Man and the World, and the 
relations between them, as revealed in the person and life of 
Jesus. 

The history of Christian doctrine must therefore shew the 
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manner in which these statements were drawn up, the circum- 
stances which called them forth: how the meaning of the earthly 
life and experiences of Jesus was more and more fully disclosed 
to the consciousness of the Church in virtue of her own enlarged 
experience. 

The history of Christian doctrine is not concerned with the 
evidences of Christianity, internal or external; nor with the 
proof or the defence of the ‘doctrines’ thus formulated. That 
is the province of Apologetics. Nor does it deal with religious 
controversy, or Polemics, except so far as such controversy has 
actually contributed to the developement of doctrine and the 
elucidation of difficulties. Thus, while we have to follow up 
the history of many heresies, we have to do this only in so 
far as they constitute one of the most impressive instances 
of the great law of ‘Progress through Conflict’ which is 
written over the history of human life:—the law that the 
ultimate attainment of the many is rendered possible only by 
the failure of the few, that final success is conditioned by 
previous defeat.? 

The supreme end to which Christian theology is directed is 
the full intellectual expression of the truth which was manifested 
to men, once for all, in the person and lfe of Jesus; and the 
history of Christian doctrine is the record of the steps which 


1 In this way ‘heresies’ have rendered no small service to theological science. 
The defence of the doctrines impugned and the discussion of the points at issue 
ed to a deeper and clearer view of the subject. Subtle objections when carefully 
weighed, and half-truths when exposed, became the occasion of more accurate 
statements. ‘‘ A clear, coherent, and fundamental presentation is one of the strongest 
arguments. Power of statement is power of argument. It precludes misrepresenta- 
tion ; it corrects mis-statements” (Shedd), It is true the early Christian ‘ orthodox’ 
writers seldom regard the influence of ‘heretics’ as anything but pernicious 
(e.g. Eusebius reflects the popular opinion that all heretics were agents of the 
devil, and applies to them such epithets as these—grievous wolves, a pestilent and 
scabby disease, incurable and dangerous poison, more abominable than all shame, 
double-mouthed and two-headed serpents. See H.H.i1; ii 1, 18; iii 26-29; 
iv 7, 29, 30; v 18, 14, 16-20). Yet some of the greatest of the Fathers were 
able to recognize this aspect of the matter. See Origen Hom. ix in Num: 
‘‘Nam si doctrina ecclesiastica simplex esset et nullis intrinsecus haereticorum 
dogmatum assertionibus cingeretur, non poterat tam clara et tam examinata videri 
fides nostra. Sed idcirco doctrinam catholicam contradicentium obsidet oppug- 
natio, ut fides nostra non otio torpescat, sed exercitiis elimetur.” And similarly (as 
Cyprian de unit. eccles. 10, before him), Augustine Confess. vii 19 (25), could write : 
“Truly the refutation of heretics brings into clearer relief the meaning of thy 
Church and the teaching of sound doctrine. For there needs must be heres in 


order that those who are approved may be made manifest among the weak.” (Cf. 
Aug. de Civ. Det xviii 51.) 
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were taken in order to reach the end in view—the record of the 
partial and progressive approximation to that end. For several 
centuries men were but ‘feeling after’ satisfactory expressions 
of this truth, To many of them St Paul’s words to the 
Athenians on the Areopagus still applied.2 Even those who 
accepted Jesus and the Christian revelation with enthusiasm 
were still groping in the dark to find a systematic expression of 
the faith that filled their hearts. They experienced the difficulty 
of putting into words their feelings about the Good-News, 
Language was inadequate to pourtray the God and the Saviour 
whom they had found. Not even the great interpreters of the 
first generation were enabled to transmit to future ages the full 
significance of the life which they had witnessed. And as soon 
as ever men went beyond the simple phrases of the apostolic 
writers and, instead of merely repeating by rote the scriptural 
words and terms, tried to express in their own language the 
great facts of their faith, they naturally often used terms which 
were inadequate—which, if not positively misleading, erred by 
omission and defect. Such expressions, when the consequences 
flowing from them were more clearly seen, and when they were 
proved by experience to be inconsistent with some of the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity, a later age regarded only as 
‘archaisms ’, if it was clear that those who used them intended 
no opposition to the teaching of the Church.? Often, it is evident, 
men were led into ‘heresy’ by the attempt to combine with 
the new religion ideas derived from other systems of thought. 
From all quarters converts pressed into the Church, bringing 
with them a different view of life, a different way of looking 
at such questions; and they did not easily make the new point 
of view their own. They embraced Christianity at one point 


1 Professor Westcott used to define Christian doctrine as ‘a partial and progres- 
sive approximation to the full intellectual expression of the truth manifested to 
men once for all in the Incarnation’. Cf. Gospel of Life. 

2 Acts 1777, 

3 Thus Augustine de Praedestinatione c. 14, says: ‘‘ What is the good of scrutin- 
izing the works of men who before the rise of that heresy had no need to busy them- 
selves with this question, which is so hard tosolve. Beyond doubt they would have 
done so, if they had been obliged to give an answer on the subject.” So against the 
Pelagians he vindicates Cyprian, Ambrose, and Rufinus. Cf. de dono Perseverantiae 
ce. 20, and the two volumes of his own Ketractations. In like manner Athanasius 
defended Dionysius of Alexandria against the Arians (see infra), and Pelagius 11 
(Ep. 5. 921) declared ‘‘ Holy Church weigheth the hearts of her faithful ones with 
kindliness rather than their words with rigour ”, 
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or another, not at all points; and they tried to bring the 
expression of Christian doctrine into harmony with pre- 
conceived ideas. And not unfrequently it would seem that 
Christian thinkers and teachers, conscious of the force of 
objections from outside, or impressed by the conviction that 
beliefs which were widely current must contain some element 
of truth, were induced to go half-way to meet the views of those 
they wished to win. In the main, however, it would appear that 
‘heresies’ arose from the wish to understand. The endowments 
of man include a mind and a reasoning faculty, and doctrine 
which is offered to him as an interpretation of the whole of his 
being—the whole of his life—he must needs try to grasp with 
the whole of his nature. He must try to make it his own and 
express it in his own words, or else it cannot be real to him, it 
cannot be living. In this process he is certain to make mis- 
takes. And the remarkable fact about the history of Christian 
theology is that in almost every case the expression of Christian 
doctrine was drawn out—-was indeed forced upon the Church 
as a whole—-by the mistakes of early theologians. By their 
mistakes the general feeling of the faithful—the great common 
sense of the Catholic Church—was aroused, and set to work to 
find some phrase which would exclude the error and save the 
members of the Church in future from falling into a like mistake. 
So it was that the earliest creeds were of the scantiest dimen- 
sions, and slowly grew to their present form, step by step, in 
the process of excluding—on the part of the Church as a whole 
—the erroneous interpretations of individual members of the’ 
Church. Such individuals had drawn their. inferences too 
hastily : fuller knowledge, longer deliberation, and consideration 
of all the consequences which would flow from their conclusions 
shewed them to be misleading, inadequate to account for all the 
facts. Those who persisted in the partial explanation, the in- 
complete and therefore misleading theory, after it had been 
shewn to be inadequate, the Church called heretics, factious 
subverters of truth. Clearly they could not be allowed to 
proclaim a mutilated gospel under the shelter of the Catholic 
Church. As members of that Church they had initiated dis- 
cussion and stimulated interest, without which progress in know- 
ledge, the developement of doctrine—the nearer approximation 
to a full interpretation—would have been impossible. But 
when they seized on a few facts as though they were all the 
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facts, and from these few framed theories to explain and interpret 
all; when they put forward a meagre and immature conception 
as a full-grown representation of the Christian idea of life,— 
then the accredited teachers of Christianity were bound to 
protest against the one-sided partial developement, and to meet 
it by expansions of the creed which should exclude the error, 
and to frame formal statements of the mind of the Church to 
serve as guides to future generations—landmarks to prevent 
their straying from the line of ascertained truth. So creeds 
grew, and heresies were banished from the Church. 


DOGMA 


The word properly means that which has seemed good, been agreed or 
decided upon : so an opinion, and particularly, as having been determined 
by authority, a decree or an edict, or a precept. In this sense it is 
used by Plato, and Demosthenes, and in the Septuagint; and in the 
New Testament of (1) a particular edict of the emperor (Luke 2!) ; 
(2) the body of such edicts (Acts 177); (3) the ordinances of the 
Mosaic law (Eph. 215, Col. 21); (4) the decisions of the apostles and 
elders atthe ‘Council’ at Jerusalem (Acts 164, cf. 15°), which dealt 
particularly with ritual questions. It is nowhere in the New Testament 
used of the contents or ‘ doctrines’ of Christianity. The Stoics, how- 
ever, employed the word to express the theoretical ‘ principles’ of their 
philosophy (e.g. Mare. Aurel. Medit. 2. 3, ratra cou dpxeiro, dei Sdypara 
éorw), and it bears a similar sense in the first Christian writers who 
used it: Ignatius ad Magn. 13, ‘the dogmata of the Lord and the 
_ Apostles’ (here perhaps ‘rules of life’); the Didache 11. 3 (a similar 
sense), and Barnabas Hp. 1. 6, 9.7, 10. 1,9; and more precisely in the 
Greek Apologists, to whom Christianity was a philosophy of life, who 
apply the word to the doctrines in which that philosophy was formu- 
lated. And ‘though much later Basil de Spiritu Sancto 27 seems to 
contrast ddéypara, as rites and ceremonies with mystic meaning derived 
from tradition, with xypvypara, as the contents of the Gospel teaching 
and Scripture; yet generally the term in the plural denoted the whole 
substance of Christian doctrine (see e.g. Cyril of Jerusalem Cat. iv 2, 
where ddypa as relating to faith is contrasted with pags, which has 
to do with moral action: “The way of godliness is composed of these 
two things, pious doctrines and good actions,”—the former being the 
source of the latter ; and Socrates Hist. ii 44, where ddypa is similarly set 
in antithesis to 7 70uxy didacKadia). Hence the general significance—a 
doctrine which in the eyes of the Church is essential in the true inter- 
pretation of the Christian faith, and therefore one the acceptance of 
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which may be required of all Christians (7.e. not merely a subjective 
opinion or conception of a particular theologian). It is not the interpre- 
tation of any individual, or of any particular community, that can be 
trusted. Just as the ecumenicity of a council depends upon its acknow- 
ledgement by the Church as a whole, and a council at which the whole 
Church was not represented might attain the honour of cecumenicity 
by subsequent recognition and acceptance (e.g. the Council of Constan- 
tinople of 381); so no ‘dogma’ (though individuals may contribute to 
its expression) is authoritative till it has passed the test of the general 
feeling of the Church as a whole, the ‘communis sensus fidelium’, and 
by that been accepted. 


Aipeoutsn— HERESY 


Aipeots, the verbal noun from aipéw, aipetrOa, is commonly used both 
in the active sense of ‘capture’ and in the middle sense of ‘choice’. 
It is the middle sense only with which we are concerned, and especially 
the limited sense of ‘choice of an opinion’. Hence it is used of those 
who have chosen a particular opinion of their own, and follow it—a 
‘school of thought’, a party, the followers of a particular teacher or 
principle. 

In this usage the word is originally colourless and neutral, implying 
neither that the opinion chosen is true nor that it is false. 

So it is used in the New Testament of the ‘schools’ of the Sadducees 
(Acts 5!7) and Pharisees (Acts 155), and of the Christians—‘ the aipects 
of the Nazaraeans’ (Acts 24-4), It is true that in all these cases the 
word is used by those who are unfavourably disposed to the schools of 
thought which are referred to; but disparagement is not definitely 
associated with it, And Constantine uses it of the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church (i aipeous 4 kafoduxn—Euseb. x 5. 21), just as Tertullian 
frequently uses ‘secta’. 

But though the Christian Society as a whole may be in this way 
designated a aipeous, inside the Society there is no room for aipecers. 
There must not be ‘parties’ within the Church. It is Christ himself 
who is divided into parts, if there are (1 Cor. 118), And so, as applied 
to diversities of opinion among Christians themselves, the word assumes a 
new colour (1 Cor. 111%), and is joined to terms of such evil significance 
as épufeiae ‘factions’ and dxooraciat ‘ divisions’ (Gal. 520), 

The transition from the earlier to the later meaning of the word is 
well seen in the use of the adjective in Tit. 310, where St Paul bids 
Titus have nothing to do with a man who is aipetixds if he is 
unaffected by repeated admonition. This is clearly the ‘opinionated’ 
man, who obstinately holds by his own individual choice of opinion 
(‘obstinate ’, ‘factious’). So the man who in matters of doctrine 
forms his own opinion, and, though it is opposed to the communis 
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sensus fidelium, will not abandon it when his error is pointed out, is a 
‘heretic’. 

To the question What is the cause of heresies? different answers 
were given. The cause was not God, and not the Scriptures. “Do 
not tell me the Scripture is the cause.” It is not the Scripture that is 
the cause, but the foolish ignorance of men (¢.e. of those who interpret 
amiss what has been well and rightly said)—so Chrysostom declares 
(Hom. 128 p. 829). The cause is rather to be sought in (1) the Devil— 
so 1 Tim. 4! was understood and Matt. 13%: Eusebius reflects this 
common opinion; (2) the careless reading of Holy Scripture—“ It is 
from this source that countless evils have sprung up—from ignorance 
of the Scriptures: from this source the murrain of heresies has grown” 
(Chrys. Pref. Ep. ad Rom.) ; and (3) contentiousness, the spirit of pride 

and arrogance. 

As to the nature of their influence and the reason why God permits 
their existence, see supra p. 2 note 1. On the latter point appeal was 
made to St Paul’s words 1 Cor. 1119, “for there must be ‘heresies’ 
among you, in order that those that are approved may become manifest 
among you.” Heresies serve as a touchstone of truth; they test and 
try the genuineness of men’s faith. So Chrysostom (Hom. 46 p. 867) 
says they make the truth shine out more clearly. ‘The same thing is 
seen in the case of the prophets. False prophets arose, and by com- 
parison with them the true prophets shone out the more. So too 
disease makes health plain, and darkness light, and tempest calm.” 
And again (Hom. 54 p. 363) he says: “It is one thing to take your 
stand on the true faith, when no one tries to trip you up and deceive 
you: it is another thing to remain unshaken when thousands of waves 
are breaking against you.” 


@codoyia—Oeoroyetv 


Four stages in the history of these words may be detected. 

(1) They were originally used of the old Greek poets who told their 
tales of the gods, and gave their explanations of life and the universe in 
the form of such myths. Such are the ‘theogonies’ of Hesiod and 
Orpheus, and the ‘cosmogonies’ of Empedocles. These men were the 
OcodSyor of what is called the prescientific age. It was in the actions 
of the gods—their loves and their hates—that they found the answer to 
the riddles of existence. So later writers (as Plutarch, Suetonius, and 
Philo) use the expression rd. PeoAoyovjeva in the sense of ‘inquiries into 
the divine nature’ or ‘discussions about the gods’. 

(2) Still later the words are used to express the attribution of divine 
origin or causation to persons or things, which are thus regarded as 
‘divine or at least are referred to divine causes. So in the sense ‘ascribe 
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divinity to’, ‘name as God’, ‘call God’, ‘assert the divinity of ’, the verb 
Gcodoyeiv is used by Justin Dial. 56 (in conjunction with xvpwdoyeiv), 
by the writer of the Little Labyrinth (Geohoyjoa: tov xpiordv, odk dvTa 
6ebv-—‘call Christ God, though he is not God’—Eusebius H.Z. v 28), 
and by later writers of all the Persons of the Trinity and in other 
connexions,! ; 

(3) The verb is found in a more general sense ‘make religious 
investigations’ in Justin Dial. 113; while in Athenagoras Leg. 10, 20, 
22 the noun expresses the doctrine of God and of all beings to whom 
the predicate ‘deity’ belongs. (Cf. also the Latin ‘theologia’—Ter- 
tullian ad Nat. 11 2.) 

(4) Aristotle describes Oeodoyia as 7 zporn Pirocodia, and to the 
Stoics the word was equivalent to ‘philosophy ’—a system of philo- 
sophical principles or truths. For Hellenic Christians at least the tran- 
sition from this usage to the sense familiar now was easy. Theology 
is the study or science that deals with God, the philosophy of life that 
finds in God the explanation of the existence of man and the world, and 
endeavours to work out theoretically this principle in all its relations ; 
while Christian theology in a specific sense starts from the existence of 
Jesus, and from him and his experiences, his person, his life, his teach- 
ing, frames its theories of the Godhead, of man, and of the world. (See 
note on the words, Harnack Dogmengeschichte Eng. tr. vol. ii p. 202, 
Sophocles Lexicon, and Suicer Thesaurus.) 


1 Tn relation to the Son, in particular, Qeodoyla is used of all that relates to the 
divine and eternal nature and being of Christ, as contrasted with olkovoula, which 
has reference especially to the Incarnation and its consequences (so Lightfoot notes 
Apost. Fathers 11 iip. 75). But this is only a particular usage of the term in a 
restricted sense. 


CHAPTER II 


THe Cuier Doctrines IN THE NEW TESTAMENT WRITERS 


The Beginnings of Doctrines in the New Testament 


CHRISTIAN theology (using the word in the widest sense) is, as we 
have seen, the attempt to explain the mystery of the existence 
of the world and of man by the actual existence of Jesus. 
Tt is in him, in his experiences—in what he was, what he felt, 
what he thought, what he did—that Christian theology finds 
the solution of the problem. In the true interpretation of him 
and of his experiences we have, accordingly, the true interpre- 
tation of human life as a whole. In tracing the history of 
Christian doctrines, we have therefore to begin with the earliest 
attempts at such interpretation. These, at least the earliest 
which are accessible to us at all, are undoubtedly to be found 
in the collection of writings which form the New Testament. 
We are not here concerned with apologetic argument or history 
of the canon, with questions of exact date of writing or of 
reception of particular books. We are only concerned with the 
fact that, be the interpretation true or untrue, apostolic or 
sub-apostolic, or later still, the interpretations of the person of 
Jesus which are contained in these books are the earliest which 
are extant. In different books he is regarded from different 
points of view: even the writers who purpose to give a simple 
record of the facts of his life and teaching approach their task 
with different conceptions of its nature; in their selection of 
facts—the special prominence they give to some—they are 
unconsciously essaying the work of interpretation as well as 
that of mere narration. “The historian cannot but interpret 
the facts which he records.” The student of the history of 
Christian doctrines is content that they should be accepted as 
interpreters: to shew that they are also trustworthy historians 
is no part of his business.- From the pages of the New Testa- 
ment there is to be drawn, beyond all question, the record of 
9 
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the actual experiences of the Christians nearest to the time of 
Jesus of whom we have any record at all. Their record of their 
own experiences, and their interpretations of them and of him 
who was the source of all, are the starting-point from which 
the developement of Christian doctrines proceeds. In this sense 
the authors of the Gospels and Epistles are the first writers on 
Christian theology.t No less certainly than later writers, if 
less professedly and with more security against error, they 
tried to convey to others the impression which Jesus, himself 
or through his earliest followers, had made upon them. In 
him they saw not only the medium of a revelation, but the 
revelation itself. What had before been doubtful about the pur- 
pose of the world and of human life—its origin and its destiny 
—all became clear and certain as they studied him, and from the 
observations which they could make of him, and of his relations 
to his environment, framed their inductions. Not only from 
his words, but from his acts and his whole life and conduct, 
they framed a new conception of God, a new conception of His 
relations to mankind, a new conception of the true relations of 
one man to another. They could measure the gulf that separates 
man as he is from man as he is meant to be, and they learnt 
how he might yet attain to the destiny which he had forfeited. 
Under the impulse of these conceptions—this revelation—the 
authors of the Gospels compiled their narratives, and the writers 
of the other books of the New Testament dealt with the matters 
which came in their way. Their method is not systematic : 


1 If it were necessary for our present purpose to attempt to discriminate nicely 
between the various ideas expressed in different writings of the New Testament, 
we might begin with the earliest and work from them to the later—on the chance 
of finding important developements. We might thus begin with the earlier epistles 
of St Paul, and shew what conceptions of the Godhead and of the person and work 
of Christ underlie, and are presupposed by, the teaching which he gives and the 
allusions which imply so full a background of belief on the partof those to whom 
he writes. And then we might go on to compare with these earliest conceptions 
what we could discover in the writings of later date that seemed different or of 
later developement. But this would be an elaborate task in itself, and without in 
any way doubting that further reflection and enlarged experience led to correspond- 
ing expansion and fulness and elucidation of the conceptions of the early teachers 
of the Gospel, it seems clear that some of the books of the New Testament which 
are later in time of composition (as we have them now) contain the expression of the 
earliest conceptions ; and therefore, for the purpose before us, we need not try to 
discriminate as to time and origin between the various points of view which the 
various writings of the New Testament reveal. We need only note the variety, 
and observe that the conceptions are complementary one to another. 
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it ig in the one case narrative, and in the other occasional. 
But in no case are we left in doubt as to the interpretations 
which they had formed and accepted. It is, for example, absurd 
to suppose that the doctrine of the Person of Jesus which they 
held did not correspond to the teaching which they record that 
he gave of his own relation to God. And when an Apostle 
claims to have received his mission directly from Jesus himself, 
and not from men or through any human agency, it is obvious 
that he regards him as the source of divine authority. The 
writers of the New Testament have not formulated their 
interpretations in systematic or logical form perhaps; but they 
have framed them nevertheless, and the history of Christian 
doctrines must begin by an account of the doctrines expressed 
or implied in the earliest writings of Christians that are extant, 
and then proceed to trace through later times variations or 
developements from the interpretations which were then accepted 
as true. 

The existence of God and of the world and of man is— 
needless to say—assumed throughout; and it is certain that the 
doctrine of creation by God (through whatever means) was 
accepted by all the writers before us, inherited as it would be 
from the Scriptures of the Jews. Of other doctrines all were 
not certainly held by all the writers, and in the short statement 
of them which can rightly have a place here it will only be 
necessary to indicate the main points. We shall take in order 
God (the Trinity), Man, the relations between God and Man 
(Atonement), the means by which the true relations are to be 
maintained (the Church, the Sacraments). 

The doctrines are, as has been said, expressed in incidental 
or in narrative form, and so it is from incidental allusions and 
from the general tenour of the narrative that we infer them. 
They grow up before the reader. 


The Doctrine of God in the New Testament 


The doctrine of God, for example, is nowhere explicitly 
stated. It is easy, however, to see that there are three main 
conceptions which were before the writers of the New Testament. 
The three descriptions of God as Father, as Spirit, and as Love, 
express together a complete and comprehensive doctrine of the 
Godhead; and though the three descriptions are specially 
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characteristic of different writers or groups of writings, respect- 
ively, yet it is easy to see that the thought of God as Spirit and 
as Love is present and natural to the minds of the writers who 
use more readily the description of him as Father, which indeed 
is the title regularly employed by all the writers of the New 
Testament! It is the conception of God as Father that is most 
original. Not that the conception was entirely new. 

The doctrine of God which is to be found in the pages 
of the New Testament has doubtless for its background the 
Jewish monotheistic belief, but the belief in the form in which 
it presented itself to the psalmists and the prophets rather 
than to the scribes and rabbis. To the latter the ancient faith 
of their fathers in one God, tenaciously maintained against the 
many gods of the nations round about them, had come to convey 
the idea of an abstract Unit far removed from all contact with 
the men and the world He had created, self-centred and self- 
absorbed, the object of a distant reverence and awe. The 
former, on the contrary, were above all else dominated by the 
sense of intimate personal relation between themselves and God ; 
and it is this conviction—the certainty that such a close com- 
munion and fellowship exists—that the followers of Jesus 
discerned in him and learnt from his experience. But in his 
experience and in his teaching the conviction assumed a form 
so different from that in which the prophets realized it, that his 
conception of God seems to stand alone. Others had realized 
God as Father of the universe (the Creator and Sustainer of the 
physical world and of animate things), and by earlier teachers 
of the Jews He had been described as—in a moral and 
spiritual sense—Father of Israel and Israelites,? but their sense 
of ‘fatherhood’ had been limited and obscured by other con- 
ceptions.? In the experience and teaching of Jesus this one 
conception of God as Father controlled and determined every- 
thing. It is first of all a conviction personal and peculiar to 


? The writer to the Hebrews is perhaps an exception, but see Heb. 125 129, 

* See the references given by Dr. Sanday, Art. ‘God’ in Hastings’ D.B. vol. ii 
p. 208 (¢.g. Deut. 15! 85 32%, Ps, 1033, Jer. 3419, Isa, 6316 648); and for the whole 
subject see, besides that article, G. F. Schmid Biblical Theology of the New 
Testament. 

*In particular the image according to which Israel is depicted as Jehovah’s 
bride, faithless to her marriage covenant, is incompatible with the thought expressed 
by the Fatherhood of God. One broad difference cannot be missed, In the one 
image the main thought is the jealous desire of God to receive man’s undivided 
devotion, in the other it is His readiness to bestow His infinite love on man. 
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himself,—‘ My Father’, he claimed Him.! But he also spoke of 
Him to his disciples as ‘your Father’,? and so the intimacy of 
relationship which they saw he realized they came to look upon 
as possible too for them,—and not only for them—the first 
disciples of Jesus—but also for all mankind. The Fatherhood 
of God extended to the good and the evil alike, the just and the 
unjust; and to all animate things—even the fowls of the air. 
God was Father in the highest and fullest sense of the word. 
So the earliest followers of Jesus understood his teaching and 
explained his life. That they also thought of God as essentially 
spiritual will not be disputed. The idea of God as ‘Spirit’ is 
in one sense co-ordinate with the idea of Him as ‘Father’, 
though definite expression is scarcely given to the idea except in 
the writings of St John.? This special description or conception 
brings into prominence certain characteristics which must not be 
passed over. The absolute elevation of God above the world 
and men is expressed when He is designated Spirit, just as the 
most intimate communion between men’s life and His is expressed 
when He is styled their Father. As Spirit He is omnipresent, 
all pervading, eternal, and raised above all limitations. He is 
the source of all life, so that apart from Him and knowledge of 
Him there can be no true life.® 

When to the descriptions of God as Father and as Spirit St 
John adds the description that is—in words—all his own, and 
declares that the very essence of the being of God is Love ;° 
when he thus sums up in a single word the revelation of the 
teaching and life of Jesus, he certainly makes a contribution to 


1 #g. both as to natural and as to spiritual life, Matt. 117764 % 8, John 236 517, 
Cf. St Paul’s frequent use of the phrase ‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’, e.g. 
Col. 1%, Eph. 13, 2 Cor. 1% 114, Rom. 15°; cf. 1 Pet. 13,—though he commonly 
writes ‘God the Father’, or ‘our Father’. 

2 Matt. 6% 15 107, Luke 6°°, Cf. ‘Our Father’, Matt. 6°; ‘My Father and your 
Father’, John 20”. The common addition of the designation ‘heavenly’, or ‘that 
is in heaven’, serves to mark the spiritual and transcendent character of the 
relation. 

3 H.g. John 4%, He alone has preserved the definite utterance of Jesus, ‘God is 
Spirit’, as he alone proclaims that ‘God is Love’. 

4 Eg. Matt. 64%8 John 47, Br Jobm bee Sofa Gee ade. 

6 John 48. Though a triune personality in the Godhead is implied if God is 
essentially Love (cf. Augustine de Trinitate vi and viii), it does not appear that 
St John’s statement was charged with this meaning to himself. It seems rather, 
from the context, to be used to express the spiritual and moral relation in which 
God stands to man (cf. John 31°), and not to be intended to have explicit reference 
to the distinctions within the Godhead, 
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Christian doctrine which is of the highest value. It is not too 
much to say that in the sentence ‘God igs Love’ we have 
an interpretation of the Gospel which covers all the relations 
between God and man. And yet it is only the essential 
character of all true fatherhood that the words express. 
St John is only explaining by another term the meaning of 
Father, whatever fresh light he may throw upon the title by his 
explanation. 

And all the other descriptions of God which are to be found 
in the New Testament add nothing to these three main thoughts ; 
indeed, they only draw out in more detail the significance of the 
relationship expressed by the one word Father. 

But much more is implied as to the Godhead by St John’s 
account of the sayings of Jesus in which he declared his own 
one-ness with the Father ?—teaching which obviously lies at 
the back of the thought of St Paul and of the writer to the 
Hebrews. And more again is seen in the references to the 
Paraclete, the Spirit of truth, in the Gospel according to St 
John,> and to the Holy Spirit in the other books of the New 
Testament. The Son and the Holy Spirit alike have divine 
functions to perform, and are in closest union with the F ather. 
There are distinctions within the Godhead, but the distinctions 
are such as are compatible with unity of being. There is Father, 
there is Son, and there is Holy Spirit. Each is conceived as 
having a distinct existence and a distinct activity in a sphere of 
his own: but the being of each is divine, and there is only one 
Divine Being. Thus to say that the Godhead is one in essence, 
but contains within itself three relations, three modes of exist- 


? As, for example, when God is described as holy and righteous, or as merciful 
and gracious ; as judging justly, or as patient and long-suffering. In all aspects 
God is absolutely good, the standard and type of moral perfection, and His love is 
always actively working (Matt. 1927, Luke 18”, Mark 548 711, John 316), 

*See John 18 1471, Of, John 1038 132 149 20 1524 16, 1 John 12-3, Matt. 
Was, 

3 Cf. 2 Cor. 44, Col, 115, Phil. 26 (Christ the ‘image’ of God, and existent ‘in the 
form’ of God). 

4 Heb. 18 (the Son the ‘effulgence of the glory’ and the ‘exact impress of the 
very being’ of God). John 125, Phil, 2&8, Col, 1-18, and Heb. 1! should be care- 
fully compared together. 

5 John 1416-26 1526 167-14, 

° The baptismal commission, Matt. 28”, which co-ordinates the Three would be 
the simplest and most decisive evidence, but if it be disallowed there remains in 
the New Testament ample evidence to the same effect (see the Pauline equivalent 
2 Cor, 13, Rom, 8°, 1 Cor. 121, Eph, 4*°), 
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ence, is always at the same time actively existent in three 
distinct spheres of energy: this is only to say what is clearly 
implied in the language of the Gospels and Epistles, though the 
conception is not expressed in set terms, but is embodied in the 
record of actual experience. As from Jesus himself his dis- 
ciples derived, in the first place, their consciousness of God as 
Father, so from him they first learnt of God as Holy Spirit; 
but their realization of what was at first perhaps accepted on 
the evidence of his experience only, was soon quickened by 
experiences of their own which seemed to be obvious mani- 
festations of the working of God as Holy Spirit. 

The doctrine of a triune God—Father, Son, and Spirit— 
is required and implied by the whole account of the revelation 
and the process of redemption; but the pages of the New 
Testament do not shew anything like an attempt to enter into 
detailed explanations of the inner being of God in the threefold 
relation. 

It is to this fact that we must look for the explanation of 
the subsequent course of Christian thought, and the puzzling 
emergence of theories that seem to be so utterly at variance 
with the natural interpretation of the apostolic writings that 
we find it difficult to understand how they could ever have 
claimed the authority of Scripture. There are at least three 
points which must be noted. First, the New Testament leaves 
a clear impression of three agents, but the unity and equality of 
the three remains obscure and veiled. Secondly, the doctrine 
of the Incarnation is plainly asserted, but the exact relation and 
connexion between the human and the divine is not defined ; 
there is no attempt to indicate how the pre-existing Christ is 
one with the man Jesus—how he is at the same time Son of 
God as before, and yet Son of Man too as he was not before; and 
how as Son of Man he can still continue to be equal with the 
Father. Thirdly, that the Spirit is divine is assumed, but that 
he is pre-existent and personal is an inference that might not 
seem to be inevitable. And so it was with these points that 
subsequent controversy dealt,—controversy that resulted in re- 
solving ambiguities, and led to the clearer and fuller expression 
of the Christian conception of God. 


1 Such experiences are represented as beginning on the day of Pentecost, and as 
continuing all through the history recorded in the Acts of the Apostles ; and they 
are also implied, if not actually expressed, in most of the Epistles, 
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The Doctrine of Man in the New Testament 


In like manner, with regard to the conception which the 
writers of the New Testament, the first Christian theologians, 
had formed of man and his place in the universe, we find no full 
and systematic expression, but only a number of isolated—and 
for the most part incidental—indications of a doctrine. 

The teaching of the Old Testament must be assumed as the 
background and as the starting-point, so far at least as regards, 
on the one side, the dignity of man—as made in the image of 
God! and destined to attain to the likeness of God; and, on the 
other side, his failure to fulfil his destiny, and his need of super- 
natural aid to effect his redemption. 

At the outset it is clear that the doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God in itself declares the dignity of human nature. Man is 
by his constitution the child of God, capable of intimate union 
and personal fellowship with God. It is on this relationship 
that the chief appeals of Jesus are based: it is to make men 
conscious of their position that most of his teaching was directed. 
It is to make them realize the sense of privilege, which it allows, 
that was the chief object of his hfe. It is because of this kin- 
ship that men are bidden to be perfect, even as their Father 
which is in heaven is perfect. For this reason they are to 
look to heaven rather than to earth as the treasury of all that 
they value most.2 Man is so constituted that he is capable of 
knowing the divine will and of desiring to fulfil it;4 he has a 
faculty by virtue of which spiritual insight is possible°—he can 
not only receive intimations of the truth, but also examine and 
test what he receives and form right judgements in regard to it.® 
Such, it is clear, is the sense in which the writers of the Gospels 
understood the teaching of Jesus, and the same theory of the 
high capacities of human nature is presupposed and implied by 
the general tenour of the teaching of St Paul. 

At the same time the free play of this spiritual element in 
man is hindered by the faculties which bind him to earth—the 
elements represented by ‘the flesh’; and the contrast between 


? The phrase clearly refers to mental and moral faculties, such as the intellect, the 
will, the affections. 

2 Matt. 5%, S Matto 

4 Fg. John 5%, > E.g. Matt. 622 3, Luke 1184-36, 

5 Fg. Matt, 11% 13", Mark 4°4, Luke 1256 57, John 74, 
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them and the higher constituent is strongly expressed —‘ the 
spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak’ And so at the same 
time there is declared the corruption of human nature in its 
present state, so that sin is a habitual presence in man, from 
which he can escape only by the aid of a power which is not 
his own, even though that power must work by arousing and 
quickening forces which are already latent in him. 

As to the nature of sin the pages of the New Testament 
reflect the teaching of the Old. The account of the Fall of 
Adam shews the essence of sin to be the wilful departure on the 
part of man from the course of developement for which he was 
designed (the order determined by God, and therefore the order 
natural to him); and the assertion of his will against the will of 
God. The result of sin is thus a disordered world—a race of 
men not fulfilling the law of their nature and alienated from 
God, who is the source and the sustainer of their life. Exactly 
these conceptions are embodied in the treatment of the matter 
which is recorded, on the part of Jesus and the earliest Christian 
teachers, in the New Testament itself. The commonest words 
for sin denote definitely the missing of a mark or the breach of 
a law, the failure to attain an end in view or the neglect of 
principle? And the other words which are used imply the 
same point of view: sin is a ‘ trespass’ or ‘ transgression ’, that is, 
a departure from the right path which man is meant to tread ; 
or it is ‘debt’, in the sense that there was an obligation laid 
upon man, a responsibility to live in a particular way, which he 
has not fulfilled and observed.* This manner of describing sin 
shews that it is by no means thought of as an act, or a series 
of acts, of wrong-doing. It is rather a state or condition, a 
particular way of living, which is described as sickness,‘ or even, 
by contrast with true life, as death. Those who are living under 
such conditions are ‘dead’.® Of this state the opposite is life, 
or life eternal—a particular way of living now, characteristic of 


1 Matt, 2641, cf. John 3°: ‘‘That which is begotten of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is begotten of the Spirit is spirit.” Similarly ‘flesh and blood’ together Matt. 
161”, (‘Flesh’ is the name by which mankind was commonly expressed in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, with particular reference to its weaker and more ‘material’ 
constituents. ) 

2The words duapria and dvouta—the essence of sin (auaprla) being declared by 
St John to be lawlessness or the absence of law (dvoula) 1 John 34, 

3 The words rapdrrwua, TapdBacis, dpelAnua. 

4 Hg. Matt. 91%, 5 ig. John 674, 
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which is knowledge of God and love of the brethren.! It is to. 
give this knowledge and to quicken this love that is declared 
to be the special object of the life and death of Jesus The 
condition of sin is one of estrangement from God and selfish 
disregard of what is due to others. It is a state which merits 
and involves punishment, and yet at the same time is its own 
punishment.® 


1 John 173 6°: 47 336 54 and 54, 2 John 101? 13% 1518, 1 John 4°. 

8 The conception of sin expressed in St Paul’s epistles, though not essentially 
different from the conceptions which are reflected in other writings of the New 
Testament, is characteristic enough to call for special notice. 

It was the common belief of the Jews at the time that the personal transgression 
of Adam was the origin of sin, and further that death came into the world as the 
penalty for sin. 

St Paul assumes this belief. The keynote to his meaning in the chief passage 
in which he discusses the matter (Rom. 5'-"!) is struck in the words ‘through the 
one man’s disobedience the many were made sinners’ (ver. 19). Sin, then, entered 
the world by Adam’s trespass, and death—which is the penalty of sin—followed. 
And, furthermore, death became universal, because all men sinned. ’E@’ @ mavres 
Haprov can only mean ‘because all sinned’: but the question remains whether by 
these words St Paul means to assert the personal individual sin of every one since 
Adam, or whether he means that, in some sense, when Adam sinned, the whole race 
then and there became guilty of sin. It is also a question which of the two concep- 
tions was familiar to Jewish (Rabbinic) thought. (See Sanday and Headlam on the 
passage, and the discussion by G. B. Stevens The Pauline Theology p. 127 ff. See 
also H. St J. Thackeray The Relation of St Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought 
ch. ii ‘Sin and Adam’, and further ‘Pelagianism’ infra p. 309.) To determine 
the question we must look beyond the mere words to the argument of the context. 
Two things are clear—(1) the universality of sin is emphasized, and its connexion 
with Adam’s sin; (2) the redemption from sin actually accomplished through the 
one man, Jesus Christ, is treated as parallel to the results of the sin of the one man, 
Adam. 

In both cases alike there is implied an organie unity between the representative 
and the race (whether of all men, in the one case, or of those who are ‘in Christ’, 
in the other case). Cf. 2 Cor. 5% ‘‘one died for all, therefore all died”’ (z.e. to sin, 
an ethical death to be followed by an ethical rising-again to life). The unity which 
exists between Christ (the head of the spiritual humanity) and Christians is parallel 
to that which exists between Adam (the head of the natural humanity) and all 
mankind. (Cf. 1 Cor. 15% ‘‘as in Adam all died, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive”.) But in regard to Adam, at all events, St Paul does not attempt to 
define the way in which the connexion comes about. On this question the phrase 
Fucda réxxa pice dpyfs, Eph. 2, must be considered. The doctrine of original or 
birth-sin has been found in it. But the context must determine the meaning, and 
three facts must be noted—(1) the order of the words shews that there is no stress on 
pice; (2) the expression ‘children of wrath’ is parallel to such Old Testament 
expressions as ‘sons of death’ and means ‘worthy of God’s reprobation’ ; (8) the 
reference is to individual personal sins actually committed ; (4) so far as there is 
any emphasis on vce: the intention is to mark the contrast between the natural 
powers of man, left to himself, and the power of the grace of God in effecting 
salvation. See the emphatic reiteration of xdp:rt in the verses following. In this 
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The restoration of the true relations between God and man, 
from which will follow the establishment of the true relations 
between man and man, is thus the purpose which Christ was 
understood to have declared to be his purpose and his followers 
believed he had achieved. 


The Doctrine of Atonement in the New Testament 


Of the nature of the atonement which he effected there is 
no formal theory in the New Testament. It is certain that 
St John, at all events, understood his Master to have constantly 
taught that the knowledge of God and, with the knowledge of 
God, the increased knowledge of man’s-own position, was to play 
a large part in the work. And this mental and moral illumina- 
tion was effected by the whole life and teaching of Jesus, while 
by his death in all its circumstances the true meaning of his 
life was brought to the consciousness of his disciples. So that 
the conception of redemption through knowledge can certainly 
claim to be among the earliest conceptions. At the same time, 
that the redemption was wrought in some special sense by this 
death of Christ—that the death in itself was one of the instru- 
ments by which the whole work of Christ became effective 
—is clearly implied by all the allusions to it! But the 


passage too, therefore, it is the actual prevalence of sin in the world, as a fact of 
general experience, that is in the Apostle’s mind, rather than any theory as to the 
propagation of sin or a tendency tosin. Cf. Gal. 2°, where the Gentiles are regarded 
as sinners dicet, 7.c. belonging to the class of sinners—see Sanday and Headlam on 
Rom. 57°, 

Furthermore, it is clear that St Paul speaks of the cdpé, in antithesis to the 
mveodua, as the seat and sphere of manifestation of this sin. He uses the expression 
in different senses: (1) literal or physical, of the body actually subjugated and 
ruled by sin, conceived as the sphere in which, or the medium through which, sin 
actually works ; (2) ethical, of the element in man which is, in practical experience, 
opposed to the spiritual ; (3) symbolic, of unregenerate human nature. The three 
senses tend to pass over into one another, and the first and second, and the second 
and third, respectively, cannot always be exactly distinguished. 

But when he describes the sins of ‘the flesh’ he includes many forms of sin 
which have their origin in the mind or the will—see eg. Gal. 519%; and the 
antithesis between the ‘spirit’ and the ‘flesh’ is not presented in the manner of 
Greek or Oriental dualism. (On Rom. 77, see Sanday and Headlam.) 

“ 10Qn the meaning of the ‘blood’ of Christ, see particularly Westcott Epistles of 
St John, where it is shewn that the ‘blood’ always includes the thought of the 
life, preserved and active beyond death, though at the same time it is only through 
the death that the blood can be made available. On the New Testament doctrine of 
the atonement in general, see Oxenham Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement p. 108 ff. ; 
and R. W. Dale The Atonement, with the notes in the Appendix. 
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writers of the New Testament are content to treat the result 
as a fact and to emphasize some of its consequences. They 
do not attempt to explain the manner in which the result was 
obtained. 

The work of the atonement is described under various 
images and metaphors, which may perhaps be grouped in four 
classes. 

First, there is the idea of ‘reconciliation’ (kaTadXaryy), ex- 
pressed in some of the parables, as when the prodigal son is 
reconciled to his father, and in passages in which those who 
were once enemies and aliens are said to be reconciled to God by 
the death of His Son, and to have won ‘peace’ and union with 
God, or ‘life’ in union with Him, as the result.’ 

Under another image sin is regarded as personified: man is 
held in bondage to sin, and has to be purchased or bought with 
a price out of the slavery in which he is held; so a ‘ransom ’ 
has to be paid for him.? 

Again, corresponding to the notion of sin as a debt, there is 


1The words xarad\ayh, karad\\dooev in this sense are peculiarly Pauline (Rom. 
510-11 1115, 9 Cor, 518: 1% 20), and daroxaradddooew (Eph. 216, Col. 12°21), and it must 
be observed that the conception is of the world and man being reconciled to 
God (not God to man), just as it is always man who is represented as hostile 
to God and alienated from Him. The change of feeling has to take place on 
the side of man. The obstacle to union which must be removed is of his 
making. (But see Sanday and Headlam on Rom. 5".) For the result as peace, 
see John 1427, Rom. 51, Eph. 217, Col. 31°; as union with God or life in Christ, 
see esp. St John, ¢.g. John 3%26 207, 1 John 51+"; cf. Col. 5364/2 Tame toe 
Rom. 5”, Heb. 107%. 

2The chief words used to express this conception are dyopdfw,1 Cor. 6% 7%, 
Gal. 45; etayopdfw, Gal. 33; Autpbw, ANUTpwors, drodtrpwors, Tit. 24, 1 Pet. 17, 
Eph. 17, Col. 14, Rom. 374, Heb. 91215; and Nurpov, dyv7iAurpov, Matt. 20°° || Mark 
10%, 1 Tim, 2% It is only in connexion with this metaphor that Christ is said to 
have acted ‘instead of’ us (dvrl), and even here the phrase in 1 Tim. 2° is 
dyrlhurpov brep qyav. He paid a ransom ‘instead of’ or ‘in exchange for’ us. In 
all other cases his death or sufferings are described as for our sakes or on our behalf 
(sep quay), and more simply still as ‘concerning’ us, or ‘in the matter of’ sin or 
our sins (epi hudy or mepl duaprlas, rept duapriov nudv). That is tosay, it is the 
idea of representation rather than of substitution that is expressed. The conception 
is clearly stated in the words, ‘if one died on behalf of all, then all died’ (2 Cor. 
52°); that is, in Christ the representative of the race all die, and because they have 
died in him, all are made alive in him (cf. such passages as Rom. 6°), And, 
again, it must be observed that it is not said to whom the ransom is paid. It is 
indeed only when what is simply a metaphor is pressed as though it were a formal 
definition that the question could well arise. One thing, however, in this respect, 
is clearly implied—the person thus ransomed and freed from bondage belongs hence- 
forward to his redeemer: it is only im him, by union with him, that he gets his 
freedom. See ¢.g. Rom. 6!-7°, 
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the metaphor of ‘satisfaction’; as though a creditor as satis- 
fied by the payment of the debt, or the debt was remitted. This 
is the thought when death is styled the wages of sin, when men 
are declared to be debtors to keep the law; when Christ is de- 
scribed as being made sin for us and bearing our sins on the 
tree, and when reference is made to the perfect ‘ obedience’ of 
his life! Yet again there is the conception, derived from the 
ceremonial system of the old dispensation, of the life and death 
of Christ, pure and free from blemish, as a sacrifice and ex- 
piation which cleanses from sin, as ceremonial impurities were 
removed by the offerings of animals of old. And so ‘ propitiation ’ 
is made.? 

A complete theory of the atonement must, it is clear, take 
account of all these aspects of the work of Christ to which the 
various writers of the New Testament give expression. But it 
is not probable that all of them were present to the minds of 
each of the writers; rather, it is probable that each approached 
the matter from a different point of view, and that none of them 
would have wished the account which he gives—the metaphors 
which he uses—to have been regarded as exclusive of the other 
accounts and metaphors which others adopted. 

The Christian theologians of later times in like manner put 
forward now one and now another aspect of the mystery, only 
erring when they wished to represent some one particular aspect 
as a sufficient interpretation in itself, or when, going behind the 
earlier writers, they tried to define too closely what had been 
left uncertain. But the Church as a whole has never been com- 
mitted to any theory of the atonement. The belief that the 
atonement has been effected, and the right relations between man 
and God restored and made possible for all men, in and through 
Christ, has been enough. 


7Rom, 6%, Gal. 5% 3%, 2 Cor. 5%, 1 Pet. 2%, Phil. 2°, Heb. 58102; “Ageois, 
‘remission’ of sins, Matt. 267, Luke 2447, Acts 2°8 et saepe, Eph. 17, Col. 14; 
ef, Heb. 9”. 

2 This conception is expressed especially in the Epistle to the Hebrews and by St 
John. Sec Heb. 227 919-28 1010 12 14,26 and 1 John 17 2? 4"; but cf, also Rom. 
3, Eph. 5%, Here too it must be noticed that the idea of propitiating God (as one 
who is angry with a personal feeling against the offender) is foreign to the New 
Testament. Propitiation takes place in the matter of sin and of the sinner, altering 
the character of that which occasions alienation from God. See Westcott Lpistles 
of St John, note on ihdoxecOat, ihaouds, Aacripioy, p. 85, But see also Sanday and 
Headlam, /.c, supra, 
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The Doctrine of the Church and of the Sacraments in the 
New Testament 


As to the means by which these true relations are to be 
realized and maintained by individuals throughout their life 
on earth, the teaching of Jesus and the practice of the first 


Christians, as recorded in the New Testament, is clear, though 
not detailed. 


Membership of the society which gathered round him in his 
lifetime upon earth was the first step to union with him. ‘He 
that is not with me is against me.’! All who were sincere in 
their acceptance of him and their faith in him must ‘ follow’ him2 
and thereby shew themselves his disciples. The realization of 
the ‘kingdom’ was to be effected through the society which he 
founded. And after his death, at any rate, admission to the 
society was to be by baptism, baptism into himself; and the life 
of the society was to be sustained, and its sense of union with him 
kept fresh, by the spiritual food which the sacrament of his body 
and blood supplied. The Church is thus primarily the company 
or brotherhood of all who accepted Jesus as their Master and 
Lord, and shared a common life and rites of worship, recog- 


1 Matt. 12°, Luke 11%, The saying may have been intended only to give 
emphatic expression to the truth that in the contest between Christ and Satan no 
one can be neutral. The side of Christ must be resolutely taken. But the inter- 
pretation which was apparently put upon the saying by those who recorded it, and 
by the Church from the first, was probably true for those days at all events. There 
might be here and there a secret adherent ; but, in the main, discipleship of Christ 
and membership of the society were bound to go together, though there might be 


some interval of time between the inward conviction and the outward act. This 
interpretation is not excluded by the other saying : 


‘He that is not against us (you), 
is for us (you)’ (Mark 9%, Luke 95°) 


, though that saying was elicited by an act which 
was based on the principle that one who did not join the society could not be really 
a follower of Jesus. The chief purpose of this saying is to teach the apostles the lesson 
of toleration. One who was ready in those early days to publicly invoke the name of 


Jesus was not far from the kingdom and should not be discouraged. The half disciple 


might be won to full membership of the society. At least he should not be disowned. 
? Note the frequency of this expression in the Gospels. 


° The society was at first a society within the Jewish nation. 


which it outgrew its original limits, so far as it can be traced in tl 
see Hort The Christian Ecclesia. 
the first disciples 


On the process by 
ne New Testament, 
The kingdom was in one sense established when 
“left all and followed him’ ; but they had to be trained for their 
work of spreading the kingdom (see Latham Pastor Pastorwm), and it would not be 
realized till all nations of the world were made disciples (cf. the parables, Matt. 
1331. 32.33, and the commission, Matt. 28), That the Church and the kingdom of 


God are not convertible terms in the teaching of Jesus is certain, See further 
A. Robertson Regnwm Dei p, 61 ff. 
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nizing their common responsibility and obligations; and this 
company or brotherhood was one and the same society or Church 
although existing in separate local organizations. There is ‘no 
trace in the New Testament of any idea on the part of the first 
Christians that it was possible to be a member of the Church 
without being a member of one of these visible local societies, or 
to receive in any other way whatever benefits membership of the 
Church bestowed.! 

This new society was to inherit the promises and succeed to 
all the privileges which had been granted to the special people 
of God—the Church is the ‘Israel of God’. The natural 
descendants of Isaac, the ‘Israel after the flesh’, having proved 
for the most part unworthy of the destiny assigned to them, 
their privileges do not pass to the faithful remnant only, but room 
is found for all who by their spiritual character are rightly to 
be regarded as the true children of promise. These are all 
grafted in to the ancient stock, and take the place of the 
branches which are pruned away.? 

From another point of view the whole of this new Church is 
the body of Christ, he himself being its head, the centre of 
union of all the different members, which have their different 
functions to fulfil, the source of the life which animates each 
separate part and stimulates its growth and progress, the guiding 
and controlling force to which the whole body is subject. From 
this point of view, what Christ, while he was on earth, did 
through his human body, that he continues to do through the 
Church, which since his Ascension represents him in the world. 
It is his visible body: from him it draws its life and strength, 
and through it he acts, 

And, in particular, he acts through the two great rites which 
he appointed—baptism and ‘ the breaking of the bread’. Neither 
of these rites has any meaning apart from membership of the 
Church. Except by baptism no one could enter the Christian 
society ;* that no one could remain a member of it without par- 


1 Tf the idea finds any justification in such sayings of our Lord as ‘ He that is not 
against us is for us’ (Luke 9", cf. Mark 94°) ; ‘Other sheep I have which are not of 
this fold’ (John 10%), at all events there is no evidence that they were so under- 
stood by his early followers. 

2 See Rom. 98, 1 Cor. 1038, Gal. 616, Rom. 111%?4, Sol Pet. 2%, The titles of 
honour used of the people of God are applied to Christians, 

Pali Wee ee rte 22 21(Ool, 12594 219) ef, ll Core 127, 

eyActseae%, 1 Cor, 12% 133, 
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taking in the one bread which was the outward mark of union 
and fellowship! seems certain.? 

Baptism is thus primarily the rite by which admission to the 
Church, and to all the spiritual privileges which membership of 
the Church confers, is obtained. It is administered once for all.3 
It must be preceded by repentance of sins,‘ and it effects at once 
union with Christ—membership of his body and participation 
in his death and burial and resurrection. It is thus the 
entrance into a new life, and so is styled a new birth, or a birth 
from above—that is, a spiritual birth or ‘regeneration’.6 As 
such it involves the washing away or remission of sins which 
had stained the former life,’—a real purification, by which the 
obstacle to man’s true relationship to God is removed and he 
occupies actually the position of sonship which had always been 
ideally his. 

In the New Testament itself forgiveness of sins is always 


71 Cor. 10". It is because it is one bread of which all partake that the many 
are one body. 

2 Acts 242. 46. 1 Cor, 1018 22 1127-34, 

$ Tt is clear from all that is said in the New Testament, and from the very nature 
of the rite as it is there represented, that repetition could never have been thought 
of in those days. It is perhaps to baptism that the strong assertion in Heb. 64 of 
the impossibility of ‘renewing again unto repentance those that have been once 
enlightened’ refers, 

* Acts 288 936, 5 Gal. 37; cf. 1 Cor. 127”, Rom, 6%: 4, 

§ John 835, Tit, 35; cf. 1 Pet, 18 32, 

71 Cor. 64, Acts 2216 Heb. 102. So of the whole Church, Eph. 5%5- 26, 

8 This is implied in the phrases, ‘born anew or from above ’, ‘begotten of God’, 
1 John 3°; ‘children of God’, 1 John 31; ‘sons of God’, Rom. 8%, Gal. 32°27, The 
term vioGecta, ‘adoption as sons’, is used (Rom, 811523 Ga), 45) in specially close con- 
nexion with the action of the Spirit (more closely defined as ‘the Spirit of God’, or 
‘the Spirit of His Son’). So Tit. 3°, ‘the laver of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Spirit’. Whether the gift of the Holy Spirit was believed to be conveyed by 
baptism, or rather by the laying-on of hands as a subsequent rite, is not certain. 
The words of St Peter (Acts 2%) appear to imply that the gift was a result of 
baptism. The narrative in Acts 814-17 clearly records two distinct rites, separated 
by some interval of time,—the first, of baptism, unaccompanied by the gift of the 
Holy Spirit ; the second, of ‘laying-on of hands’, which conferred the gift; the first 
performed by Philip, the second by the Apostles. From the narrative in Acts 19!6 
a similar distinction is to be inferred, though the questions in verses 2 and 3 point to 
the closest connexion in time between the two rites, Cf, also 1 Cor, 128, (See further 
A. J. Mason The Relation of Confirmation to Baptism, and note on ‘Confirmation’ 
imfra p. 390.) The gift of the Holy Spirit, though actually conferred by a subse- 
quent symbolic rite, was naturally to be expected as an immediate sequence to the 
washing away of sins which the baptism proper effected. Similarly, the writer to the 
Hebrews includes among the elementary fundamental truths familiar to all Chris- 
tians ‘the doctrine of baptisms and of laying-on of hands’, at once distinguishing 
and yet most closely connecting the two parts of one and the same rite (Heb, 6?) 
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regarded as the accompaniment or result of baptism. It 
was to obtain remission of sins that Peter on the day of 
Pentecost bade the multitude be baptized! every one of 
them (Acts 2°78); and ‘Be baptized and wash away thy 
sins, calling upon the name of the Lord’, was the counsel 
Ananias gave to Saul of Tarsus (Acts 22!) St Paul’s own 
references in his Epistles to the effects of baptism shew the 
same conception (¢g. 1 Cor. 6" and Eph. 5%)? and the 
allusion in the first Epistle of St Peter to its ‘saving’ power is 
equally strong (1 Pet. 374). 

The fullest doctrine of baptism to be found in the writings 
of the apostles is given by St Paul (Rom. 67"). It is above all 
else union with Christ that baptism effects—in that union all 
else is included. Baptism into Christ Jesus is baptism into his 
death, and that involves real union with him. The believer in a 
true sense shares in the crucifixion and literally dies to sin, and 
in virtue of this true union he is buried with him and necessarily 
shares also in the resurrection—the new life to God. It is 
through baptism, which he also elsewhere (Tit. 3°) directly calls 
‘the bath of regeneration’, that he reaches these results: and 


1 Tt is ‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ that they are bidden to be baptized in this 
—the first recorded—instance of Christian baptism, and all later instances of baptisms 
in the New Testament are described as in or into the single name of Jesus (or Jesus 
Christ, or Christ) ; see Acts 81° 195 10%, Gal. 377, Rom, 63, It is possible that the 
baptism was actually so effected,—in which case its validity (from the later stand- 
point when baptism was required to be into the names of the Trinity) could be 
entirely defended on the ground that baptism into one of the ‘persons’ is baptism 
‘into the Trinity (cf. the doctrine of circwmincessio). But in view of the Trinitarian 
formula given in Matt. 281° (which it is difficult to believe represents merely a later 
traditional expansion of the words which were uttered by Christ) it is possible that 
the actual formula used in the baptism did recite the three names, and that the 
writer is not professing to give the formula but rather to shew that the persons in 
question were received into the society which recognized Jesus as Saviour and Lord 
and made allegiance to him the law of its life. The former view had the support of 
Ambrose, and the practice was justified by him as above (de Spir. Sanct. i 4), and 
probably by Cyprian in like manner (Zp. 73. 17, though he is cited for the latter 
view). See Lightfoot on 1 Cor. 1°, and Plummer, Art. ‘Baptism’ Hastings’ D.B. 

2There is, however, no trace of any idea that baptized Christians could be 
preserved from future lapses without effort. Though St John could declare— 
from the ideal standpoint—that any one who was truly born again was, as such, 
unable to sin (1 John 3°) ; though in aim and intention sin was impossible for any 
one who was ‘in Christ’: yet the constant moral and spiritual exhortations which 
the Apostles pressed upon the Churches, and such a confession as St Paul’s, ‘the 
good which I would, Ido not: but the evil which I would not, that I practise” 
(Rom, 71°), serve to shew that the Apostles did not consider that the hope of 
forgiveness was exhausted in baptism (cf, Jas, 51%), 
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there is no kind of unreality about them—death, burial, resur- 
rection are all intensely real and practical. “As many of you 
as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ” (Gal. 3° 2”), and 
are become ‘members of Christ’ (1 Cor. 6%). 

The main points in this conception of St Paul were seized 
upon and utilized by subsequent writers on baptism, and became 
the text on which sermons to catechumens were preached. 
But it was still forgiveness of sins that was commonly regarded 
as the chief gift in baptism. 

St Paul’s conception of baptism was probably as original as 
any other part of his teaching; he applies to baptism his domi- 
nant thought of being ‘in Christ’, a ‘new creature’ in Christ: 
but from a slightly different point of view it is the same con- 
ception which St John expounds in his account of the conversa- 
tion of Jesus with Nicodemus, the main principle of which was 
also seized and expressed by St Peter. 

“Except a man be born from above (anew), he cannot see 
the kingdom of God. . . . Except a man be born of water and 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the 
Spirit is Spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be 
born from above.”? Here St John reports his Master as explain- 
ing the birth from above to be a birth of water and the Spirit, and 
it is clear that he understood it to mean a real change of inward 
being or life. ‘Becoming a child of God’ and being ‘ begotten 
of God’ are other expressions which St John frequently uses of 
the same experience. 

It is a new relation to God into which the baptized person 
enters. Becoming one with Christ, he also becomes in his 
measure a son of God: one of those to whom he gave “the 
right to become children of God, even to them that believe on 
his name: which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God ”.4 

So too St Peter speaks of God as begetting us again (re- 
generating us),° and of Christians as ‘ begotten again (regenerated), 
not from corruptible seed, but from incorruptible’® and seems to 


1 See e.g. Cyril of Jerusalem Cat. xx 4-7. Cyril particularly insists on the 
truth of each aspect of the rite, shewing how much more is involved in it than mere 
forgiveness of sins, 

2 John 3-5, 3 Hg. 1 John 31 5? 33, 4 John 12: 13, 

51 Pet. 15: © 1 Pete 12: 
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have St Paul’s teaching to the Romans in mind when he brings 
baptism and its effects into immediate connexion with the death 
of Christ in the flesh and the new life in the spirit. 

Seen then from slightly different points of view, but all 
consistent with each other, baptism is regarded by the writers 
of the New Testament as the manner of entrance into the Church, 
and so into the kingdom of God; or as conferring a new spiritual 
life and a closer relationship to God, as of a child to a father; or 
as effecting once for all union with Christ and all that such 
union has to give. 

In like manner, as baptism, administered once for all, admits 
to union with Christ, and thus to membership of the Church, 
which is the body of Christ, so the Eucharist maintains the 
union of the members with Christ and with one another. Union 
with Christ necessarily involves the union with one another in 
him of all who are united with him, and it is as ensuring 
union with Christ that the Eucharist is treated in the only 
passages in the New Testament in which anything like a doctrine 
of the Eucharist is expressed. 

In the first of these, the earliest in time of composition, 
St Paul is writing to the Corinthians, and trying to lay down 
principles by which to determine the difficult position of their 
relation to pagan clubs and social customs connected (directly or 
indirectly) with the recognition of the pagan gods (Sampoma, 
deities or demons). The reference to the Lord’s Supper is 
introduced incidentally to illustrate the question under dis- 
cussion. It is intended to point, by contrast, the real nature 
and effect of participation in a ritual meal of which the 
pagan god is the religious centre. It is impossible, the writer 
argues, to separate the meal from the god. Christians know 
quite well, he assumes, the significance of the Christian meal. 
What is true of it and its effect is true mutatis mutandis of the 
pagan meal.? 


Piet, 315%, 

2 It is clear that the Christian rite—assumed to be understood in this way—is the 
starting-point of St Paul’s argument. But he might equally well, if his argument 
had so required, have reasoned from the pagan rite to the Christian ; for recent 
studies have proved that the fundamental idea of sacrifice was that of communion 
between the god and his worshippers through the medium of the victim which was 
slain. Through participation in the flesh and blood of the victim a real union was 
effected between them, and so the divine life was communicated to the worshipper 
who offered the sacrifice. See especially Robertson Smith Religion of the Semites, 
and Art. ‘Sacrifice’ in Lncyl. Brit. 
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In this connexion, accordingly, he describes the nature of 
the Christian rite to which, in recording its institution, he gives 
the name ‘the Lord’s Supper’? He insists that in it there is 
effected fellowship with the blood of Christ and with the body of 
Christ. It is one bread which is broken, and therefore all who 
partake of it are one body. And so, in like manner, to eat of 
the things sacrificed to demons, to drink their cup and to partake 
of their table, is to become fellows (to enter into fellowship) with 
them. Such fellowship at one and the same time with demons — 
and with the Lord is impossible. The two things are incom- 
patible—union with demons and union with the Lord. This 
then is the main thought: the Lord’s Supper means and effects 
the union with the Lord of those who partake in it. And it is 
in this sense that St Paul must be supposed to have under- 
stood the phrases used immediately afterwards in regard to the 
institution *—‘ This is my body which is (given) for your sakes’, 
and ‘This cup is the new covenant in my blood’. To eat of 
the bread and to drink the cup is to be incorporated with 
Christ. But though the act is thus so intimate and individual, 
it is also at the same time general and social. There is involved 
in it a binding together of the brotherhood of Christians one with 
another. In virtue of their sharing together in the one bread 
they are themselves one body. “ Because it is one bread, we, who 
are many, are one body.” ® 

Another aspect of the rite as it presented itself to St Paul ¢ 

11 Cor. 103, 21 Cor, 112, 

° “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not fellowship with the blood of 
Christ? The bread which we break, is it not fellowship with the body of Christ ? 
Because it is one bread, we who are many are one body, for we all partake of the one 
bread” (1 Cor, 1026-1"), 

41 Cor, 117° #, 

°1 Cor. 107, This conception, which understands by the body not only Christ 
himself (and so a personal union with him), but also the society of Christians (and 
so membership of the Church), is easily detected in later times. Cf. Didache ix 4, 
Bp. Sarapion’s Prayer-Book, p. 62, S.P.C.K. ed. ; Cyprian Zp, 73.18; Aug. Tract. 
in Joann. xxv 18—in all of which passages thezunity of the Church with its many 
members is associated with the idea of the loaf formed out of the many scattered 
grains of wheat collected into one. 

6 This conception of the Eucharist as a perpetual memorial, expressly ordained by 
Christ himself as a rite to be observed by his followers till his coming again, is 
only found in St Paul and, as an early addition to the original account of the 
institution (possibly made by the author himself in a second edition of his work), in 
the Gospel of St Luke. It is not necessary here to attempt to determine whether 


this conception was introduced by St Paul. We need only note that it certainly 
was St Paul’s conception ; that he claims for it the express authority of Christ’s own 
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is shewn by the words, “ Do this as a memorial of me”, and “ As 
often as ye eat this bread and drink the cup, ye proclaim the 
death of the Lord”. It had not only union with Christ as its 
effect, but also the perpetuation of the memory of his death 
according to his own command. It was to be a memorial of 
him and of all that his death signified—the broken body and 
the shed blood; and it was to continue till his coming again. 
Such a commemoration was in its very nature also an act of 
thanksgiving, and thanksgiving was always an essential part of 
the rite And if this memorial was to be observed with fitting 
dignity and solemnity, there was needed due preparation on the 
part of those who made the commemoration. They must be 
morally and spiritually worthy. So in this ‘respect a subjective 
element in the rite must be observed.? 

From yet another point of view, the incidental reference to 
the Manna and the Water from the Rock as spiritual food and 
spiritual drink (the Rock being interpreted as Christ),? shew that 
St Paul also thought of the bread and the wine (the body and 
the blood) as the means by which the spiritual life of those who 
partook of them was nourished and sustained. 

It is this latter thought that is dominant in the only other 
passage in the New Testament which treats at any length of the 
doctrine of the Eucharist—St John’s account of the discourse of 
Christ on the Bread of Life* The doctrine is worked out step 
by step. The Lord is represented as beginning with the reproof 
of the people for the worldly expectations which the feeding of 
the five thousand had aroused in them, and then (as saying after 
Saying causes deeper dissatisfaction and bewilderment in the 


words delivered to him ; and that there is no trace of any opposition to the practice 
as indicated by St Paul’s instructions to the Corinthian Christians, but on the con- 
trary that all the evidence supports the assertion that Christ himself ordained the 
observance and that the idea of commemoration was present from the first. On the 
other hand, there is no evidence till later times that the words els rhv éuhy dvduynow 
were understood to mean a sacrificial memorial (e.g. Eusebius Demonstr. I. 13 
seems to conceive it so). 

1 All the accounts of the institution give prominence to this aspect, and the early 
prevalence of the word (7 evxaptorla) as the name for the whole service shews how 
it was regarded. ; 

iC he lnCorn 1122, $1 Cor. 105, 

4 John 6%, Whatever opinion be held as to the time when the rite was instituted, 
and as to the freedom which the author of this Gospel permitted himself in interpret- 
ing the teaching which he apparently professes simply to record, it cannot well be 
doubted that when he wrote this account he had the Lord’s Supper in mind, and 
that it expresses his doctrine about it. 
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minds of some) giving stronger and stronger expression to the 
doctrine, till many of his disciples were even driven away by 
the hardness of the saying. 

First of all there is only the contrast between the ordinary 
bread, their daily food, and the food which he, the Son of man, 
will give. The earthly food has no permanence, it perishes ; 
the other is constant and continuous, and reaches on into life 
eternal. 

Then, in reply to the demand for faith in him, they ask for 
a sign, and hint that greater things than he has done were done 
for their fathers of old: he has only given them ordinary bread, 
but Moses gave manna,—bread from heaven. He declares that 
it was not Moses who gave the bread from heaven, but that his 
Father gives the real bread from heaven, and that he himself is 
the bread of God (or the bread of life) which comes down from 
heaven and gives life to the world,—hunger and thirst are 
done away with for ever for all who come to him and believe 
on him. 

‘I am the bread which came down from heaven ’—this the 
Jews find hard to understand, and against their murmuring the 
doctrine proceeds a step further in expression. The bread of 
life gives life eternal. Those that ate of the manna died in the 
desert all the same, but he that eateth of the living bread 
which came down from heaven shall not die but shall live 
for ever. And the bread which shall be given is the flesh of 
the speaker. 

‘How can he give us his flesh to eat 2’ The objection which 
is urged leads on to much more emphatic assertions. Not only 
does he who eats this bread have life eternal, but it is the only 
way by which true life at all can be obtained. And now the 
reporter records the words which shew beyond all question that 
he has the Eucharist in mind. The Christian must both eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of Christ (‘Unless ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of man and drink his blood, ye have not life in your- 
selves ’),—that is the only food (the only eating and drinking) 
on which reliance can be placed. It is the only sustenance 
provided. 

And then the discourse carries the doctrine a stage further 
on, and as it were explains the inmost significance of the rite. 
It establishes union between the Christian and Christ, By its 
means the Christian becomes one with Christ and Christ one 
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with him; and because of this union he will receive life just as 
Christ himself has life because of his union with the Father. 
It is Christ himself who is eaten, so he himself is received, and 
with him the life which is his.! 

The comments which follow serve to complete the doctrine 
by precluding any material interpretation of the realistic lan- 
guage in which it is expressed. It is a real eating and drinking 
of the body and the blood of Christ, and a real union with him, 
and a real life that is obtained. But it is all spiritual. “The 
Spirit is that which maketh alive (or giveth life), the flesh doth 
not profit aught.” 2 


The conception of the Eucharist as a sacrifice is not pro- 
minent in these early accounts, but the sacrificial aspect of the 
rite is sufficiently suggested. As the death of Christ was a 
sacrifice, to ‘ proclaim the death of the Lord’ is to proclaim the 
sacrifice, or, in other words, to acknowledge it before men and 
to plead it before God. It was ‘on behalf of’ others that the 
body was given to be broken and the blood was poured out, and 
through the use of these words the Eucharist is unmistakeably 


1 «He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abideth in me and I in him. 
Even as the living Father sent me and I live because of the Father, so he that 
eateth me shall himself too live because of me.” It is not easy to determine what is 
the exact significance of the phrase ‘the flesh and blood’, but it seems that the 
manhood of Christ ‘must be meant. The words ‘eat the flesh of Christ’ must 
mean something more than have faith in him. ‘‘This spiritual eating, this 
feeding upon Christ, is the best result of faith, the highest energy of faith, but it is 
not faith itself. To eat is to take that into ourselves which we can assimilate as the 
support of life. The phrase ‘to eat the flesh of Christ’ expresses therefore, as 
perhaps no other language could express, the great truth that Christians are made 
partakers of the human nature of their Lord, which is united in one person to the 
divine nature; that he imparts to us now, and that we can receive into our man- 
hood, something of his manhood, which may be the seed, so to speak, of the 
glorified bodies in which we shall hereafter behold him. Faith, if I may so express 
it, in its more general sense, leaves us outside Christ trusting in him; but the 
crowning act of faith incorporates us in Christ.” Westcott Revelation of the Father 
p- 40. Cf. Gore The Body of Christ p. 24: ‘‘He plainly means them to under- 
stand that, in some sense, his manhood is to be imparted to those who believe in 
Him, and fed upon as a principle of new and eternal life, There is to be an 
‘influence’ in the original sense of the word—an inflowing of his manhood into 
ours.” And he goes on to note that ‘‘it is only because of the vital unity in which 
the manhood stands with the divine nature that it can be ‘spirit’ and ‘life’. It is 
the humanity of nothing less than the divine person which is to be, in some sense, 
communicated to us”, 

2On the patristic interpretation of this saying (sometimes as explaining, some- 
times as explaining away, the previous discourse), see Gore Dissertations p. 308 ff. 
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the memorial of a sacrifice! It is, however, only in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews that this conception is clearly implied, the 
sacrament on earth being the analogue of the perpetual inter- 
cession offered by the High Priest on high. 

The later statements of the doctrine during the four follow- 
ing centuries are for the most part, as will be seen, merely 
amplifications and restatements of the various aspects to which 
expression is given in the New Testament itself. 


’ Besides the four accounts of the institution, cf. Heb. 13 The words rodro 
rovetre naturally would have the meaning ‘perform this action’, though the sacri- 
ficial significance of oveiy may possibly have been intended (viz. ‘offer this’). 
But in any case, as is shewn above, the action to be performed is a commemoration 
of a sacrifice, [sovetv is certainly used frequently in the LXX as the translation of 
asah in a sacrificial sense, but the meaning is determined by the context, and 
there is no certain instance of this use in the New Testament. Justin (Dial. 
¢. Tryph. 41, 70) is apparently the only early Christian writer who recognizes this 
meaning in connexion with the institution of the Eucharist, ] 


CHAPTER III 
DEVELOPEMENT OF DOCTRINE 


WE have had occasion to speak of the growth or developement of 
doctrine. Exception is sometimes taken to the phrase, and the 
changes which have taken place have often been regarded as in 
need of justification. It is felt that a divine revelation must 
have been complete and have contained all doctrines that were 
true and necessary; yet it is undeniable that changes of momentous 
importance in the expression of their faith have been made by 
Christians and the Church. How are the differences between 
the earlier and the later ‘ doctrines’ to be explained ? 

To this question various answers have been given. Some 
have been unable to see in the later developements anything but 
what was bad—corruption of primitive truth and degeneration 
from ga purer type. The simplicity of scriptural teaching has 
been, it is argued, from the apostolic age onwards, ever more and 
more contaminated. Men were not content with the divine 
revelation and sought to improve upon it by all kinds of human 
additions and superstitions. Above all, the Church and the 
priests, the guardians of the revelation, perverted it in every way 
they could to serve their own selfish interests, and so was built 
up the great system of ecclesiastical doctrines and ordinances 
under which the simplicity and purity of apostolic Christianity 
was altogether obscured and lost. Such a view as this was held 
and urged by the English Deists of the eighteenth century, when 
the wave of rationalism first began to sweep over the liberated 
thought of England. It is the dominant idea of a large part of 
Matthew Tindal’s Christianity as Old as the Creation, and still 
inspires some of the less-educated attacks upon the Church. 
But for the present purpose this notion of universal apostasy 
may be dismissed.! 

1 It must, however, be said that it is practically the same pessimistic estimate 


of the course of the history of doctrine that underlies Harnack’s great work on the 
subject, At all events, during the period with which we have to deal he does not 


3 33 
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More consideration must be given to another explanation 
which was accepted at the Council of Trent, and is therefore still 
the authoritative answer to the question given by the Church of 
Rome. It affirms that there are two sources of divine know- 
ledge: one, Holy Scripture; and the other, traditions handed 
down from the Apostles, to whom they had been dictated, as it 
were, orally by Christ or by the Holy Spirit, and preserved in 
the Catholic Church by unbroken succession since. According 
to this theory, the later doctrines were later only in the sense 
that they were published later than the others, having been 
secretly taught and handed down from the first in the inner 
circle of bishops, and made known to the Church at large when 
the need for further teaching arose. This is the theory of 
‘Secret Tradition ’ or disciplina arcant,—the latter term being one 
of post-Reformation controversy, which was applied to designate 
several modes of procedure in teaching the Christian faith. 
Between these modes we must discriminate, if we are to decide 
whether we have or have not in this practice the source of the 
developement of doctrine. In the first place it is obvious that 
some reserve would be practised by teachers in dealing with 
those who were young in the faith or in years. For babes there 
is milk; solid food is for adults! ‘Spiritual’ hearers and ‘ carnal’ 
hearers need different teaching.2 Wisdom can only be spoken 
among the full-grown. Knowledge must always be imparted 
by degrees, and methods must be adapted to the capacity of 
pupils, This is a simple educational expedient which was of 


recognize (unless perhaps in the case of St Paul) any progressive developement of 
Christian truth, but rather a progressive veiling and corruption of the original 
Gospel through the spreading of Greek and other pagan influences in the Church. 
The disease, which he styles ‘acute Hellenization’ or ‘ secularizing’ of the faith, 
wrought (he considers) deadly mischief, and obscured or even destroyed the original 
character and contents of early Christianity. It cannot, however, be claimed that 
any clear statement of the real constituents of this pure and uncorrupted early 
Christianity is given in the History of Doctrine, and till they are certainly deter- 
mined without question we are left with no criterion by which to distinguish the 
later changes and accretions from the original teaching. This being so, we may 
adopt the words of a distinguished critic, who wrote that ‘‘where a definite con- 
ception, based on history, of the nature of Christianity is so wholly wanting, the 
question as to whether individual phenomena are truly Christian or a degeneration 
corruption, and secularization of true Christianity, can only be answered according to 
personal taste” (Otto Pfleiderer Developement of Theology p. 299). Such a view 
remains subjective and defies scientific treatment. (We can now, however, refer to 
What ts Christianity ?) 
BUEeb aOs ass en Corot. ElyCorg2' 
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course always employed by Christian teachers. The deeper 
truths were not explained at first; catechumens were not taught 
the actual words of the Creed till baptism, and were not allowed 
to be present at the celebration of the Eucharist. The spiritual 
interpretation of the highest rites was not laid bare to them. 
And the reticence observed toward catechumens was of course 
extended to all unbelievers. That which is holy must not be 
cast to dogs; pearls must not be thrown before swine. The 
mysteries of the faith must not be proclaimed indiscriminately 
or all at once to the uninitiated. Christian teachers had ever 
before them the parabolic method of their Lord. Rather than 
risk occasion of profanity by admitting catechumens or unbelievers 
to knowledge for which they were not prepared, they would 
incur the suspicion which was certain to fall upon a secret 
society with secret religious rites. But such a disciplina arcani 
as this could not be a source of fresh doctrines, even if it could 
be traced back to apostolic times. It was always a temporary 
educational device, not employed in relation to the initiated, 
the ‘faithful’ themselves, and always designed to lead up to 
fuller knowledge—to a plain statement of the whole truth as 
soon as the convert had reached the right stage. Of any 
reserve or ceconomy of the truth among Christians, one with 
another, there is no trace: still less is any distinction between 
the bishops and others in such respects to be found. The 
nearest approach to anything of the kind which we have is 
to be seen in the higher ‘knowledge’ to which some early 
Christian philosophers laid claim. It was said that Jesus had 
made distinctions, and had not revealed to the many the 
things which he knew were only adapted to the capacity of 
the few, who alone were able to receive them and be conformed 
to them. The mysteries (ra amoppynta) of the faith could not 
be committed to writing, but must be orally preserved. So 
Clement of Alexandria * believed that Christ on his resurrection 
had handed down the‘ knowledge’ to James the Just, and John 


1The earliest reference to such reticence is perhaps Tertullian’s ‘* omnibus 
mysteriis silentii fides adhibetur” (Apol. 7); and his complaint that heretics threw 
open everything at once (de Praescr. 41). With regard to the secrecy of the Oreed, 
see Cyprian Testim. 111 50, Sozomen H.#, i 20, Augustine Serm, 212, 

2 See Additional Note olxovoula infra p. 89. 

3 See the passage from the Hypotyposeis bk, vii (not extant) quoted in Eusebius 
Eccl, Hist, ti 1. Cf. Strom. il, vi 7 ad jin. ; cf. Strom. v 10 ad jin. on Rom, 
15%5- 26- 29 and 1 Cor. 27; and i12 on Matt. 78, 1 Cor, 234, 
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and Peter, and they to the other apostles, and they in turn to 
the Seventy. Of that sacred stream of secret unwritten know- 
ledge or wisdom he had been permitted to drink. But this 
‘knowledge’ of Clement was clearly not a distinct inner system 
of doctrine differing in contents from that which was taught to 
the many; it was rather a different mode of apprehending the 
same truths—from a more intellectual and spiritual standpoint— 
an esoteric theology concerned with a mystic exposition, a philo- 
sophical view of the popular faith There is no reason to 
suppose that it was more than a local growth at Alexandria, 
the home of the philosophy of religion, or that it was the source 
of later developements of doctrine. 

A third explanation removes the chief difficulty in the way of 
the apologist, by recognizing the progressive character of revela- 
tion. The theory of developement which Cardinal Newman 
worked out is not concerned to claim finality for the doctrines 
of the apostolic age. In effect it asserts that under the con- 
tinuous control of a divine power, acting through a_ super- 
natural organization—the Church, the Bishops, the Pope, there 
has been a perpetual revelation of new doctrines.2 Under divine 
guidance the Church was enabled to reject false theories and ex- 
planations (heresy), and to evolve and confirm as established truth 
all the fresh teaching which the fresh needs of the ages required. 

By this explanation those to whom the theory of perpetual 
revelations of new doctrines seems to accord but ill with the 
facts of the case, may be helped to a more satisfactory answer 
to the question. It is not new doctrines to which Christians 
are bidden to look forward, but new and growing apprehension 
of doctrine: not new revelations, but new power to understand 
the revelation once and finally made. The revelation is Christ 
himself: we approximate more nearly to full understanding of 
him, and to the expression of that fuller understanding. Such 
expression must vary, must be relative to the age, to the general 
state of knowledge of the time, to individual circumstances and 
needs. It is impossible to “believe what others believed under 
different circumstances by simply taking their words; if we are 
to hold their faith, we must interpret it in our own language”. 


1See Strom. vi 15. 

* See the essay on the Developement of Christian Doctrine, 1845. Of., however, 
C. Gore Bampton Lectures p. 258. 

5 Westcott Contemp. Review July 1868. 
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: 


It is quite possible for the same theological language to be at 
one time accepted and at another rejected by the Church, 
according to the sense in which it is understood. The develope- 
ment of doctrines, the restatement of doctrine, thus understood, 
is only an inevitable result of the progress of knowledge, of 
spiritual and moral experience. It might well be deemed a 
necessary indication of a healthy faith, adapting itself to the 
needs of each new age, so that if such a symptom were absent 
we might suspect disease, stagnation, and decay. If Christian 
doctrines are, as is maintained, formulated statements designed 
to describe the Person and Work of Christ in relation to God 
and Man and the World, they are interpretations of great facts 
of life. Nothing can alter those facts. It is only the mode in 
which they are expressed that varies. “It can never be said 
that the interpretation of the Gospel is final. For while it is 
absolute in its essence, so that nothing can be added to the 
revelation which it includes, it is relative so far as the human 
apprehension of it at any time is concerned. The facts are 
unchangeable, but the interpretation of the facts is progres- 
sive. ... There cannot be... any new revelation. All that 
we can.need or know lies in the Incarnation. But the meaning 
of that revelation which has been made once for all can itself 
be revealed with greater completeness.”! Certainly the student 
of the history of Christian doctrines cannot discourage the 
attempt to re-state the facts in the light of a larger accumu- 
lation of experience of their workings. It is to such attempts 
that he owes the rich body of doctrine which is the Christian’s 
heritage, and he at least will remember the condemnation 
passed on the Pharisees who resisted all reform or developement 
of the routine of faith and practice into which they had sunk. 
Their fathers had stoned the prophets—the men who dared to 
give new interpretations and to point to new developements ; but 
what was then original and new had in a later age become con- 
ventional and old, and the same hatred and distrust of a new 
developement, which prompted their fathers to kill the innovators, 
led their children to laud them and to build their sepulchres.? 
As a matter of fact, we can see that such developements 
have been due to many external causes, varying circumstances 


1 Westcott Gospel of Life preface p. xxiii. The revelation is in this sense 
continuous, present, and progressive. 
2 See Hece Homo ch, xxi. 
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and conditions of personal life. Different nationalities, owing to 
their different antecedents, apprehend very differently. The con- 
ception that as Christ came to save all men through himself, 
so he passed through all the stages of human growth, sancti- 
fying each in turn, was familiar in early days, and doctrine 
must correspond to the intellectual and moral and spiritual 
growth of man. To the expression of doctrine every race in 
turn makes its characteristic contribution, not to the contents 
of the Revelation but to the interpretation and expression of 
its significance. The influence of Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
modes of thought and of expression is obvious during the early 
centuries with which we are concerned. It is indeed so obvious, 
for example, that it was from Greek thought that the Church 
borrowed much of the terminology in which in the fourth 
century she expressed her Creed, that some have been led to 
imagine she borrowed from Greek philosophy too the substance 
of her teaching. In disregard of the highly metaphysical 
teaching of St John and St Paul, and of the mystical concep- 
tions underlying the records of the sayings of Christ himself, 
it is argued that the Sermon on the Mount is the sum and 
substance of genuine Christianity; that Christianity began as a 
moral and spiritual ‘way of life’ with the promulgation of a 
new law of conduct; and that it was simply under Hellenic 
influences, and by incorporating the terms and ideas of late 
Hellenic philosophy, that it developed its theology. An ethical 
sermon stands in the forefront of the teaching of Jesus Christ: 
a metaphysical creed in the forefront of the Christianity of the 
fourth century.2— What has been said already of doctrines and 
their developement—of the finality of the revelation in Christ 
and of the gradual process by which expression is found for the 
true interpretation of it—recognizes the element of truth con- 
tained in these over-statements.® They seem to involve a con- 

? Irenaeus ii 88, 2 (ed. Harvey vol. i p. 830). 

*See Hatch Hibbert Lectures, and Gore Bampton Lectwres iv. Cf. also 
Lightfoot Epistle to the Colossians p. 125. 

*It has been truly said that with the Incarnation of the Redeemer and the 
introduction of Christianity into the world the materials of the history of doctrines 
are already fully given in germ. The object of all further doctrinal statements 
and definitions is, from the positive point of view, to unfold this germ; from the 
negative, to guard it against all foreign additions and influences, This twofold 
object must be kept in view. The spirit of Christianity had to work through the 
forms which it found, attaching itself to what was already in existence and 
appropriating prevalent modes of expression. Christ did not come to destroy but 
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fusion between conduct and the principles on which it is based ; 
between the practical endeavour to realise in feeling and in act 
that harmony between ourselves, creation, and God, which is the 
end in view of all religion, and the intellectual endeavour to 
explain and interpret human life so as to frame a system of 
knowledge. It is with the early attempts to frame this system 
of knowledge that the student of Christian doctrines has to 
deal. They all rested primarily on the interpretations which 
were given by the first generation of Christians of the life and 
teaching and work of Christ. 


oikovonia—RESERVE 


Such an ‘economy’ or ‘accommodation’ of the truth as is described 
above is evidently legitimate and educationally necessary.1 We must 
note, however, that among some leaders of Christian thought, through 
attempts at rationalising Christianity to meet the pagan philosophers 
and at allegorising interpretations of difficulties, the principle was some- 
times extended in more questionable ways. In controversy with 
opponents the truth might be stated in terms as acceptable as possible 
to them. It would always be right to point out as fully as possible how 
much of the truth was already implied, if not expressed, in the faith 
and religious opinions which were being combated. It would be right 
to shew that the new truth included all that was true in the old, and 
to state it as much as possible in the familiar phraseology: such 
argumenta ad hominem might be the truest and surest ways of en- 
lightening an opponent. But phrases of some of the Alexandrian 
Fathers are cited which sound like undue extensions of such fair 
‘economy’. Clement declared (Strom. vii 9) that the true Gnostic 
‘bears on his tongue whatever he has in his mind’, but only ‘to those 
who are worthy to hear’, and adds that ‘he both thinks and speaks the 
truth, unless at any time medicinally, as a physician dealing with those 
that are ill, for the safety of the sick he will lie or tell an untruth as 
the Sophists say’ (ovrore pevderar xav Weddos A€yy). And Origen is 
quoted by Jerome (adv. Rufin. Apol. i 18; Migne P.LZ. xxiii p. 412) 
as enjoining on any one who is forced by circumstances to lie the need 


to fulfil. All are God’s revelations—zroAvpydepws kat modurpérws God spoke of old. 
The Son in whom He spoke to us in these latter days He made heir of all the partial 
and manifold revelations, The student of Christian doctrines has to study the 
process by which the inheritance was slowly assumed, and the riches of the Gentiles 
claimed for his service, 

1 See Newman Arians i 8, and his Apologia. See also his essay on Developement 
of Christian Doctrine. 
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of care to observe the rules of the art, and only use the lie as a 
condiment and medicine. To no one else can it be permitted. So his 
pupil, Gregory of Neo-Caesarea, used language about the Trinity con- 
fessedly erroneous,! and was defended by Basil (Zp. 210. 5; Migne 
P.G, xxxii p. 776) on the ground that he was not speaking 
Soyparixds but dywviorixds (controversially), that is, not teaching 
doctrine but arguing with an unbeliever; so that he was right to 
concede some things to the feelings of his opponent in order to win 
him over to the most important points.2 And Jerome himself claimed 
to write in this manner yuuvacrixds, and cited in support of the practice 
numbers of Greek and Latin Christian writers before him, and even the 
high authority of St Paul himself (Ep. 48. 13; Migne P.Z. xxii p. 502). 
So Gregory of Nazianzus, in defence and in praise of Basil (see Ep. 58 ; 
cf. Orat. 43), insisted that true teaching wisdom required that the 
doctrine of the Spirit should be brought forward cautiously and gradu- 
ally, and that he should not be described as God except in the presence 
of those who were well disposed to the doctrine. (See further Harnack 
DG. Eng. tr. vol. iv p. 116.) : 

Such expressions as these might easily lead to a perversion of the 
true pedagogic reticence. Yet language is, in any case, so inadequate 
to express the deepest thought and feeling on such questions, that it 
may well seem that if the true idea is secured it matters little in what 
precise language it is clothed. It is impossible to be certain that a 
particular term will convey the same idea to different people. The 
thing that matters is the idea. You want to convey your idea to your 
opponent—you may have to express it in his language. The limit would 
seem to be set only when feeling the ideas to be different you so 
express them as to make them seem the same. When reserve, economy, 
accommodation, gets beyond that limit, then and not till then does it 


become dangerous and dishonest. (See D.C.A. Art. “Disciplina 
Arcani”.) 


1 When he said Father and Son were two érwola, but one vrocrdcee (but really 
v@dcracis was then equivalent to ovala). 

* Cf. also Basil de Spir. Sancto 66 on the value of the secret unwritten tradition. 
See Swete Doctrine of the Holy Spirit p. 64, and C. F. H. Johnstone The Book of 
St Basil on the Holy Spirit. On Reserve as taught by the later casuists see Scavini 
Lheolog. Mor. ii 23, Pascal Letters, and J eremy Taylor Ductor Dubit, iii 2 (Jackson 
‘Basil’ WV. and P,-N. Fathers vol. vii), 


CHAPTER IV 


THE Sources oF DoctrinE: ORAL TRADITION—-HOLY 
SCRIPTURE 


THE original source of all Christian doctrines is Christ himself, 
in his human life on earth. The interpretations of him which 
were given by the apostles and earliest disciples are the earliest 
Christian doctrines. They were conscious that they had this 
work of interpretation of Christ to the world committed to 
them, and they believed they might look for the help of the 
Spirit which he had promised to send—the Spirit of truth—to 
guide them to the fulness of the truth. Under his guiding 
inspiration many things would grow clear as the human power 
of apprehension expanded, as their experience was enlarged: 
when their capacity grew greater they would understand the 
things of which their Master had told them he had many to 
say to them, but they could not bear them yet.? For this 
function of witnesses and spokesmen—true ‘ prophets ’—of Christ 
they would be more and more fitted by a living inspiration 
coming from him—a spiritual illumination and elevation which 
would intensify their natural powers and quicken their innate 
latent capacity into life and activity. Such was the earliest 
idea of Christian inspiration. It shewed itself in the earliest 
apostolic teaching, the oral record of which became at once the 
‘tradition’ to which appeal was made. To this tradition, which 
naturally dealt both with doctrine and with practice, St Paul 
referred his converts in one of his earliest and in one of his 
latest Epistles. ‘Hold fast the traditions which ye were taught ’® 
he bids the Thessalonians, ‘ the tradition which ye received from 
us’;* and again he urges Timothy to guard the deposit com- 
mitted to him.’ 

By degrees this oral tradition was supplemented by the 

1 John 167 33, 2 John 16”, 5 2 Thess, 22, 


42 Thess, 8°, 51 Tim. 6”, 
4l 
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written tradition, so that already in his exhortation to the 
Thessalonians St Paul was able to place side by side on a level 
the traditions which they had heard from him, whether by word 
or by letter, his teaching when with them and what he had 
written since. But between the two traditions there was no 
sense of discord, and we shall search in vain for any suggestion 
that one possesses a greater measure of inspiration than the 
other. The one and only source of the teaching was Christ ; 
from him the stream flows, Scripture and ‘tradition’ are blended 
in one great luminous river of truth, and do not separate into 
divergent streams till later times. They were at first two forms 
of the same thing. Both together constitute the Tradition, the 
Canon or Rule of Faith.? 

But that which is written has a permanent character which 
oral tradition lacks. It is less capable of correction if error 
or misunderstanding creep in. And as more and more of the 
would-be interpreters wrote their comments and expansions, and 
Christian literature of very various merit grew, and it became 
important to exclude erroneous interpretations, a distinction was 
made between the writings of apostles and those of a later age. 
By the ‘sensus fidelium’—by the general feeling of believers 
rather than by any definite act—a selection was gradually 
formed. In this process some have recognized a definite act 
of Inspiration, the ‘inspiration of Selection’ The selection, 
representative of so many types of interpretation, thus slowly 
completed, was sanctioned by Councils, and the ‘Canon’ of 
Scripture (the ‘Canon’ in a new sense) was formed. And so 
in this way Holy Scripture came to be ‘stereotyped’ as a 
source of doctrine, and regarded as distinct from the interpreta- 
tions of the Church of post-apostolic times, whether contained 
in oral or in written tradition, which henceforth constitute a 
separate source of doctrine. So “the testimonies of primitive 
and apostolic Christianity in collected form serve as an authori- 
tative standard and present a barrier against the introduction of 


‘It might perhaps be inferred that in early times the oral tradition was regarded 
as more trustworthy than the written account. Cf. the Preface to the Gospel 
according to St Luke, and the Introduction to the work of Papias quoted by 
Eusebius 4.2. iii 89, Cyprian apparently styles Scripture divinae traditionis 
caput et origo (Hp. 74.10), appealing to it as the ultimate criterion, but this conception 
is unusual, 

* The same terms xavdv, regula (sc, fidei), mapadoots, traditio, are applied to both. 

See Liddon’s Sermon before the University of Oxford with this title. 
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all that was either of a heterogeneous nature or of more recent 
date which was trying to press into the Church” (Hagenbach). 

| It is no part of our work to study the process by which 
inspired Scriptures became an inspired book, invested with all 
the authority conceded to the Jewish collection, our Old Testa- 
ment, which had been at first pre-eminently the Bible of the 
Christians. But in order to understand the growth of doctrine 
we must trace a little in detail the manner in which the early 
teachers of the Church viewed the authority of the Scriptures, 
their conception of Inspiration, their method of Exegesis, the place 
assigned to Tradition therein. 


Inspiration of Scripture 


Of Inspiration a formal definition was never framed. We 
can only point to personal conceptions and individual points of 
view, conditioned by various influences and differences of country 
and education as well as of temperament. Two broad lines of 
influence may be distinguished, Jewish and Gentile. 

On the one hand there was the Jewish view of the verbal 
inspiration of their sacred writings, formed and fostered in 
connexion with the work of the scribes on the Law. After 
the Return from the Exile and the establishment of Judaism on 
a new basis, the religious interest of the nation was enlisted in 
the work of microscopic investigation of the letter of the Law. 
The leaders of Judaism desired to regulate every detail of the 
life of the nation. Immense reverence for the Law stimulated 
the aim of securing its sanction on the minutest points and 
working them out to their utmost consequences. And so arose 
the system of exposition of the Law to make it apply to the 
purpose in view, till every letter contained a lesson. And side 
by side with this view of the written revelation, by a process 
the reverse of that which took place in regard to the Christian 
revelation, there grew up the idea of the inspiration of the oral 
tradition as well. The network of scribe-law—the traditions 
of the scribes—entirely oral—was regarded as of equal authority 
with the written law. There even arose the notion of a disciplina 
arcant going back to the time of Moses, who it was said had 
handed down a mass of oral traditions, which were thus referred 
to divine authority. 

On the other hand was the Ethnic idea of divination (7) wavtiKn), 
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according to which the medium of the divine revelation, who was 
usually a woman, became the mechanical mouthpiece of the God, 
losing her own consciousness, so that she gave vent in agitated 
trance to the words she was inspired to utter. Inspiration is 
thus an ecstatic condition, during which the natural powers of 
the individual who is inspired are suspended: it is ‘an absolute 
possession which for the time holds the individuality of the 
prophetess entirely in abeyance’. A typical instance of this 
kind of inspiration is described in the lines of Virgil 2— 

Struggling in vain, impatient of her load, 

And lab’ring underneath the pond’rous God, 

The more she strove to shake him from her breast, 

With more and far superior force he press’d ; 

Commands his entrance, and, without control, 

Usurps her organs, and inspires her soul. 


If in later times under Platonic or Neo-Platonic influence a less 
external conception grew up, it probably did not establish itself 
or spread beyond the circle of philosophic thought. 

The conception of Inspiration which was held by Christians 
was doubtless in some cases influenced by these Greek and 
Roman ideas, but it was probably in the main an inheritance 
from Judaism. This is a natural inference from the fact that 
the Jewish Scriptures were the first Christian Bible, and that 
the idea of verbal inspiration was at first associated much more 
definitely with them, and only indirectly and by transference 
with the selected Christian literature. The early Christian 
idea was, as we have seen, rather of inspired men than of an 
inspired book; though the transition is an easy one, as the 
writings of inspired men would naturally also be inspired. 
When we come to definite statements on the subject we find 
now the one and now the other influence strongest. 

In Philo* we might expect to find a transitional theory of 
inspiration, but he seems to combine the Jewish and the Ethnic 
views in their extremer forms. He applies the Ethnic conception 
of divination to the Hebrew prophets, and repeats with em- 
bellishments the fable of the miraculous translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures by the Seventy. Even the grammatical 
errors of the Septuagint he regarded as inspired and rich in 


‘See F. W. H. Myers ‘Greek Oracles” in LEssays— Classical. 
* Aen. vi 77-80—Dryden, 
° See William Lee Inspiration of Holy Scripture, Appendix F. 
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capacity for allegorical interpretation—a view of literal inspira- 
tion with which can be compared only the assertion by the Council 
of Trent of the sanctity and canonicity of the books of the Old 
Testament and the New Testament and the Apocryphal writings, 
‘entire with all their parts as they are accustomed to be read in 
the Catholic Church and in the old Latin Vulgate edition’. 
Philo’s conceptions are shewn with equal clearness in his system 
of interpretation, examples of which will be cited in their place. 

To the Apostolic Fathers the Scriptures are the books of 
the Old Testament, though if there is a reference to a written 
Gospel it is introduced by the same formula as is used in the 
other citations. Barnabas makes explicit allusions to the 
different parts of the Old Testament (‘the Lord saith in the 
Prophet’ or ‘in the Law’), but it is clear that the whole 
collection is looked upon as one divinely inspired utterance— 
the voice of the Lord or of the Holy Spirit. There is of course 
no sign of a New Testament of definite books and of equal author- 
ity with the Old; but the Apostolic Fathers do separate the 
writings of Apostles from their own and disclaim apostolic 
authority... Thus Clement, in writing to the Corinthians, 
appeals to ‘the Epistle of the blessed Paul the Apostle’ to them 
as authority alike for him and for them. It was ‘in the 
Spirit’ that he had charged them against the sin of making 
parties, and Clement refers to his warnings as commanding the 
same attention which they would obviously give to the writings 
of the older ‘ ministers of the grace of God’. 

A passage in the Muratorian Fragment throws light on the 
current conceptions of the authority of the written Gospels 
about the middle of the second century. “Though various 
principal ideas (principia) are taught in the different books of 
the Gospels, it makes no difference to the faith of believers, 
since in all of them all things are declared by one principal 
(or sovereign) Spirit (uno ae principali spiritu) concerning the 
Nativity, the Passion, the Resurrection, the manner of life (con- 
versatione) [of our Lord] with his disciples, and his double 
Advent, first in lowliness and humiliation which has taken place, 
and afterwards in glory and royal power which is to come.” 


1 Cf, Westcott The Bible in the Church, p. 86. (The citations are all anonymous. 
Clement has ‘it is written’, ‘the Scripture saith’, ‘the Holy Spirit saith’; Ignatius, 
‘it is written’; Polycarp, no formula. ) 

2 Cf, §§ 47, 8. 
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About the same time and later on we have some indications 
of the prevailing view of Inspiration in the writings of the 
Apologists and Irenaeus. 

To Justin, for example, Scripture is the word of God, given 
by Gop through the Word, or through the Spirit. It is the 
Spirit of God who is the author of the whole of the Old 
Testament—the single author of one great drama with its 
many actors. The prophets were indeed inspired, but the 
words which they utter are not their own. We must not 
suppose, he says, “that the language proceeds from the men 
who are inspired, but from the Divine Word which moves 
them”! It is to prophecy, to Scripture, that he makes his 
appeal: on the fulfilment of prophecy he relies for proof of 
the truth of the claims of Christ. 

In Athenagoras—Athenian philosopher though he was, and 
perhaps connected with the school of Alexandria—we find a 
description of the process of inspiration derived from purely 
pagan sources. The Spirit uses men as its instruments, playing 
upon them as a flute-player blows a flute. They are entranced 
and their natural powers suspended, and they simply utter under 
the influence of the Divine Spirit that which is wrought in 
them.? 

Theophilus, however, recognises much more fully the quality 
of the human instrument. The inspired writers were not mere 
mechanical organs, but men who were fitted for their work by 
personal and moral excellence, and on account of their fitness 
were deemed worthy to be made the vehicles of the revelation 
of God and to receive the wisdom which comes from Him’ 

Tertullian too lays stress on the character of the medium 
chosen, “From the very beginning God sent forth into the 
world men who by their justice and innocence were worthy 
to know God and to make Him known—filled full of the 
Divine Spirit to enable them to proclaim that there is one 
only God...” and so gave us a written testament that 
we might more fully know His will In the Scriptures 
we have the very ‘letters’ and ‘words’ of God. So much 
so indeed that, under the influence of Montanism, he 
argued that nothing could be safely permitted for which 
such a letter or word of God could not be cited in 

1 Apol. i 36 (cf. 33, and ii 10), 2 Legatto 9, 

* Ad Autol. ii 9 (cf. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iv 20). 4 Anol. 18. 
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evidence. The principle that nothing is required for salvation 
which cannot be proved by Scripture! was not enough for 
him: rather, Scripture denies that which it does not give 
instances of, and prohibits that which it does not expressly 
permit.? 

To the Montanists the annihilation of all human elements 
was of the first importance. Prophecy must be ecstatic. Un- 
consciousness on the part of the person through whom the 
Spirit spoke was of the essence of Inspiration. 

Irenaeus leaves us in no doubt about his view. The inspiration 
of the writers of the New Testament is plenary, and apparently 
regarded as different in degree from that of the prophets of 
old, whose writings—though inspired—were full of riddles and 
ambiguities to men before the coming of Christ: the accom- 
plishment had to take place before their prophecies became 
intelligible. Those who live in the latter days are more 


happily placed. “To us... [the apostles] by the will of 
God have handed down in the Scriptures the Gospel, to be the 
foundation and pillar of our faith... . For after our Lord 


rose again from the dead the Holy Spirit came down upon 
them, and they were invested with power from on high and 
fully equipped concerning all things, and had perfect capacity for 
knowledge”*® . . . and so they were exempt from all falsehood 
(or mistake)—the inspiration saving them from blunders—even 
from the use of words that might mislead; as when the Holy 
Spirit, foreseeing the corruptions of heretics, says by Matthew, 
‘the generation of Christ’ (using the title that marked the 
divinity), whereas Matthew might have written ‘the generation 
of Jesus’ (using only the human name). But this inspiration 
is not of such a character as to destroy the natural qualities of 
its recipients: each preserves his own individuality intact. 

To the end of the second century or to the beginning of the 
third probably belongs the anonymous ‘Exhortation to the 
Greeks’, which used to be attributed to Justin.® It contains 
the following significant description of the manner in which 
inspiration worked. “Not. naturally nor by human thought 

1Cf, Article vi. 2 De Monog. 4; de Cor. 2, 

3 See adv. Haereses iii 1 and 5—Harvey vol. ii pp. 2, 18. 

4 Ibid. iii 17—Harvey ii p. 83. 

5 Eusebius Hist, Hecl. iv 18 mentions two writings of Justin to the Greeks, but 


neither the extant Oratio ad Gentiles nor the Cohortatio which contains the above 
passage is believed to be the work of Justin, 
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can men get to know such great and divine things, but by the 
gift which came down from above at that time (se. under the 
Jewish dispensation) upon the holy men, who had no need’ of 
skill or art of words, nor of any debating and contentious 
speech. They only needed to present themselves in purity to 
the influence of the divine Spirit, so that the divine power by 
itself coming down from heaven, acting on those just men, as 
the bow acts on an instrument—be it harp or lyre, might reveal 
to us the knowledge of divine and heavenly things. So it was 
that, as if with one mouth and tongue, they taught us in due 
gradation and concord one with another—and that too though 
they imparted their divine teaching to us in different places and 
at different times—concerning God and the creation of the world 
and the formation of man and the immortality of the human 
soul and the judgement which is to be after this life.” Here 
it appears that moral fitness only is recognized as a necessary 
qualification for the medium of the revelation, and there is 
again the metaphor which seems to indicate a merely mechanical 
mode of inspiration. But the metaphor should not be strained, 
and the effect of the peculiar structure of the instrument in 
determining its tone must be taken into account. 

Of the Alexandrines, whose special glory it was, in an age of 
wild anti-Christian speculation on the one side and fanatical 
literalism on the other, to lead men to the scholarly study of 
the Scriptures, Clement has little of special interest on the 
manner in which the inspiration worked. Recognizing as he 
did the action of God in the moral teaching of Greeks and 
barbarians, who had in philosophy a covenant of their own, 
he believed that the God of the Christians was also the giver 
of Greek philosophy to the Greeks, and that He raised up 
_ prophets among them no less than among the people of Israel. 
But it was by the chosen teachers of His peculiar people that He 
led men to the Messiah; the Word by the Holy Spirit reducing 
man, body and soul, to harmony, so as to use him—an instru- 
ment of many tones—to express God’s melody. 

It is from Origen first that we get an express rejection of 


* “But he that is of David and was before him, the Word of God, despising lyre 
and harp—mere lifeless instraments—took this cosmic order—yes, and the micro- 
cosm man, his body and soul, and attuned it to the Holy Spirit (or by the Holy 
Spirit), and so through this instrument of many notes he sings to God,” Protrept. 
ch. i—Migne P.G, viii p. 60. 
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pagan conceptions in this respect. He assumes the doctrine of 
Inspiration to be acknowledged—it was the same Spirit who 
worked all along in the prophets of all ages: but it was to 
enlighten and strengthen them that His influence went—not 
to cloud or confuse their natural powers like the Pythian 
deity. By the contact of the Holy Spirit with their souls 
the divine messengers became clearer in vision and brighter 
in intuition both in mind and in soul. The preface to the 
Gospel of St Luke is cited as shewing that this was so: what 
others attempted they—the inspired writers—moved by the 
Holy Spirit actually wrote. And St Paul’s own words in 
his Epistles shew that he was conscious of speaking sometimes 
in his own person and sometimes with divine authority. None 
of the objections commonly alleged against the Scriptures in 
any way invalidated their claim to be received as containing 
a true revelation of God. What seemed to be unworthy of 
God, or beneath His dignity, should be understood as an 
accommodation to the intelligence of men, and things which we 
could not yet explain we should know hereafter. 

The method of interpretation adopted by Origen shews and 
illustrates his general conceptions. This method was partly his 
own, but largely an inheritance which he could not escape. 


The Interpretation of Scripture 


The ideas of inspiration, as applied to writings, and of 
exegesis, were formed, it has been said,? while the mystery 
of writing was still fresh. A kind of glamour hung over the 
written words. They were invested with an importance and 
impressiveness which did not attach to any spoken words, 
giving them an existence of their own. Their precise relation 
to the person who first uttered them and their literal meaning 
at the time of their utterance tended to be overlooked or 
obscured. Especially in regard to the writings of Homer is this 
process seen. Reverence for antiquity and belief in inspiration 
combined to lift him above the common limitations of time and 
place and circumstances. His verses were regarded as having 
a universal validity : they were the Bible of the Greek races, the 


1 See de Princip. bk. iv. Of. Greg, Nyss. de comm. Not, p, 181 (Migne). 
2 Hatch Hibbert Lectwres, 1888, from which (p. 50 ff.) the following paragraphs 
are taken. 
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voice of an undying wisdom. So when the unconscious imitation 
of heroic ideals passed into conscious philosophy of life, it was 
necessary that such philosophy should be shewn to be con- 
sonant with the old ideals and current standards. And when 
‘education’ began it was inevitable that the ancient poets 
should be the basis of education. So the professors of educa- 
tion, the philosophers and ‘sophists’, were obliged to base their 
teaching on Homer, to preach their own sermons from his texts, 
and to draw their own meanings from them; so that he became 
a support to them instead of being a rival. “In the childhood 
of the world, men, like children, had to be taught by tales ”— 
and Homer was regarded as telling tales with a moral purpose. 
The developing forms of ethics, physics, metaphysics, all accord- 
ingly appeal to Homer ; all claim to be the deductions from his 
writings; and as the essential interval between them, between 
the new and the old conceptions, grew wider, the reconciliation 
was found in the exegetical method by which a meaning was 
detected beneath the surface of a record or representation of 
actions. In this way a narrative of actions, no less than the — 
actions themselves, might be symbolical and contain a hidden 
meaning ; and thus the break with current reverence for the old 
authority and belief in its validity would be avoided. 

It is not true that this method was never challenged; but it 
had a very strong hold on the Greek mind. It underlay the 
whole theology of the Stoical schools; it was largely current 
among the scholars and critics of the early empire; and it sur- 
vived as a literary habit long after its original purpose had failed. 

The same difficulty which had been felt on a large scale in 
the Greek world was equally felt by Jews who had become 
students of Greek philosophy in regard to their own sacred 
books. By adopting the method which was practised in the case 
of the Homeric writings, they could reconcile their philosophy to 
their religion and be in a position to give an account of their 
faith to the educated Greeks among whom they dwelt. Of this 
mode of interpretation far the most considerable monument is to 
be found in the works of Philo, which are based throughout on 
the supposition of a hidden meaning in the sacred scriptures, 
metaphysical and spiritual. They are always patient of sym- 
bolical interpretation. Every passage has a double sense, the 
literal and the deeper. In every narrative there is a moral. 

As an instance of this method may be cited Philo’s treatment 
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of the narrative of Jacob’s dream—“ He took the stones of that 
place and put them under his head”, from which he extracts the 
moral, and also support for his own peculiar philosophical ideas. 
“The words”, he says,! “are wonderful, not only because of their 
allegorical and physical meaning, but also because of their literal 
teaching of trouble and endurance. The writer does not think 
that a student of virtue should have a delicate and luxurious life, 
imitating those who are called fortunate . . . men, who after 
spending their days in doing injuries to others return to their 
homes and upset them (I mean not the houses they live in, but 
the body which is the home of the soul) by immoderate eating 
and drinking, and at night lie down in soft and costly beds. 
Such men are not disciples of the sacred Word. Its disciples 
are real men, lovers of temperance and sobriety and modesty, 
who make self-restraint and contentment and endurance the 
corner-stones, as it were, of their lives: who rise superior to 
money and pleasure and fame; who are ready for the sake of 
acquiring virtue to endure hunger and thirst, heat and cold; 
whose costly couch is a soft turf, whose bedding is grass and 
leaves, whose pillow is a heap of stones or a hillock rising a little 
above the ground. Of such men Jacob is an example: he put 
a stone for his pillow ... he is the archetype of a soul that 
disciplines itself, who is at war with every kind of effeminacy. 
. . . But the passage has a further meaning, which is conveyed 
in symbol. You must know that the divine place and the holy 
ground is full of incorporeal Intelligences, who are immortal 
souls. It is one of these that Jacob takes and puts close to his 
mind, which is, as it were, the head of the combined person, 
body and soul. He does so under the pretext of going to sleep, 
but in reality to find repose in the Intelligence which he has 
chosen, and to place all the burden of his life upon it.” 

So when Christians came to the interpretation of their Scrip- 
tures, under this sense of their inspiration (whether articulated 
clearly or not), they hada twofold aim before them. Filled, on the 
one hand, with the conviction of the wealth of knowledge stored 
in them, they were bound, for practical as well as for speculative 
purposes, to explore as fully as possible the depths behind the 
obvious surface-meaning ; and, on the other hand, they were bound 
to explain away all that, when taken in its literal sense, was 
offensive to human reason or seemed unworthy of the Deity. 

1 Philo de Somniis i 20 on Gen. 284"—Hatch J.c, 
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Modern conceptions of careful scholarly interpretation and of the 
need of investigation into the exact sense of words, in connexion 
with the circumstances in which they were first used, were in 
those days unknown. The inspired Scriptures were separated by 
a wide chasm from all other books and writings—the heavenly 
from the earthly ; and so the superficial meaning was the furthest 
from the real meaning. To the uninitiated Scripture was as a 
hieroglyph which needed a key that few possessed to decipher its 
enigmas. So from the first the method of typical and allegorical 
interpretation was practised. It was the way which some at 
least of the writers of the New Testament adopted in dealing 
with the Old, and understood that Christ himself had sanctioned.? 
And the author of the Epistle to Barnabas? carried on the same 
method in an elaborate application to Christ and to men of the 
imagery of the Day of Atonement. 

It was never supposed that writings, because inspired, must 
be easily understood by every one; but it was not till the time 
of Origen that a definite theory was framed which excludes from 
consideration the obvious literal sense of many passages. 

Irenaeus was content to believe that there was nothing in 
Scripture which did not serve some purpose of instruction and 
yet to acquiesce in failure to explain all passages. There is 
nothing undesigned, nothing which does not carry with it some 
suggestion or some proof. But we are unable to understand all 
mysteries; and “we need not wonder that this is our experience 
in spiritual and heavenly matters and things which have to be 
revealed to us, when many of the things which lie at our feet 

. and are handled by our hands . . . elude our knowledge, 
and even those we have to resign to God”® And he cannot 
see why it should be felt as a difficulty that when the Scriptures 
in their entirety are spiritual some of the questions dealt with in 
them we are able by the grace of God to solve, but others have 
to be referred to God Himself: and so it is always God who is 
teaching and man who is learning all through from God. The 
typical and allegorical method he condemns as used by the 
Gnostics, but he does not shrink from adopting it at times himself® 


1 Fg. as to Elias—Matt, 17°", Mark 92%; cf. Epistle to the Hebrews all through ; 
and St Paul, eg. Gal. 477%, 

2 Ep. Barn. i 7. 3 Adv. Haer, ii 41—Harvey vol. i p. 350. 

4 Ibid. p. 851. See further, Harnack DG. Eng. tr. vol. ii p. 251. 

® The allegorical method was universally accepted, and it was only the extravagant 
employment of it by the Gnostics in support of their wildest conceptions to which 
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In this he is at one with most of the early Fathers, of whom it 
has been said that since they knew nothing, thought of nothing, 
felt nothing but Christ, it is not surprising that they met him 
everywhere. Their great object was to shew the connexion 
between the Old and New Covenants—that the New was the 
spiritual fulfilment of the Old. 

So Tertullian} could say that the form of prophetical utter- 
ance was “not always and not in all things” allegorical and 
figurative, and he refused to admit limitations of time in things 
connected with the revelation of God.2 And Clement of Alex- 
andria found rich meaning in the candlestick with its seven 
lights.$ 

It is in Clement that we first find a definite theory of a 
threefold sense of Scripture.* “The Saviour taught the Apostles ”, 
he says, “ first of all in typical and mystic fashion, and then by 
parable and enigma, and thirdly when they were alone with 
him clearly without disguise”, the concealment which he 
practised leading men on to further enquiries. 

Origen further developed this theory. According to his 
teaching the Holy Scriptures are the only source from which 
knowledge of the truth can be obtained, and they convey a three- 
fold sense which corresponds to the tripartite division of man 
into body, soul, and spirit. First, there is the grammatical or 
historical meaning, which corresponds to the body and may be 
called the bodily sense. And, secondly, there is the moral or 
anagogical meaning, which corresponds to the soul and may be 
called the psychic sense. And, thirdly, there is the mystical or 
allegorical meaning, which corresponds to the spirit and may be 
called the spiritual sense. “The individual ought”, he writes, 
“to pourtray the ideas of Holy Scripture in a threefold manner 


exception could be taken. Far-fetched as the interpretations of some of the Fathers 
seem to a modern scholar, they were sane and commonplace in comparison with 
the meanings which Gnostic ingenuity discovered in plain and simple passages of 
Scripture. 

1 De Resurrectione Carnis 20 ad fin. 

2 Cf. ‘Non habet tempus Aeternitas’ adv, Mare. iii 5, i 8. 

5 Clem, Al, Strom. v 6, 

4 Strom. 128 q.v. and fragment 66. ‘‘The sense of tho law is to be taken in three 
ways—either as exhibiting a symbol or laying down a precept for right conduct, or 
as uttering a prophecy.” Here is the triple sense of Scripture—mystic, moral, pro- 
phetic. Cf. Strom. vi 15. 

5 See esp. de Princip. iv §§ 1-27, esp. § 11. 

8 De Princip, iv § 11, Tr. A.-N.O, Library. 
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upon his soul: in order that the simple man may be edified by the 
‘flesh’, as it were, of the Scripture, for so we name the obvious 
sense ; while he who has ascended a certain way [may be edified] 
by the ‘soul’, as it were. The perfect man, again, and he who 
resembles those spoken of by the apostle, when he says ‘We 
speak wisdom among them that are. perfect .. .’ [may receive 
edification] from the spiritual law, which has a shadow of good 
things to come. For as man consists of body, soul, and _ spirit, 
so in the same way does Scripture, which has been arranged to 
be given by God for the salvation of men.” This method of 
interpretation, Origen points out, is recognized in Holy Scripture 
—Christ distinguished between the first and second in the 
Sermon on the Mount and on other occasions; and the allegorical 
and mystical senses were utilized in the arguments of the Epistles 
to the Galatians and to the Hebrews.) The literal sense, how- 
ever, was not always possible? Instances of things which have 
no religious bearing (such as genealogies), or are repulsive to 
morality, or unworthy of God, or opposed to the law of nature 
or of reason, must be spiritualized by allegorical interpretation. 
They do not instruct us if taken literally, and are designed to 
call men to the spiritual explanation. So with regard to contra- 
dictions in the narratives of the evangelists,? he argues that the 
truth does not consist in the ‘ bodily characters’ (the literal 
sense). His treatment of such cases goes far to justify the 
description of his method as ‘biblical alchemy’. Itis applied by 
him to the New Testament as well as to the Old. The Tempta- 
tion, for example, is not regarded as simple history, and precepts 
such as Take no purse‘ and Turn the other cheek ® are not to 
have their literal sense attributed to them. So too in respect 
of the miracles, he finds their most precious significance in the 
allegory which they include. He lays great stress on the need 
of study, which such a method obviously demands, and of attention 
and purity and reverence. 


? Origen cites Gal. 44, 1 Cor. 10°11, Heb, 45 9, 

? Ibid. § 12; cf. Hom. iiin Gen. 6. 3 Cf. Hom. x in Joh. 

4 Luke 104, 5 Matt. 5°, and so 1 Cor. 738, 

°Cf. Athanasius de Incarnatione Verbi, ad fin. ‘*For the investigation and 
true knowledge of the Scriptures there is need of a good life and a pure soul and 


Christian virtue. . . . He who wishes to understand the mind of the divines must 
previously wash and cleanse his soul by ‘his life... .” 


. 
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The same method of exegesis was followed, to a large extent at all 
events, by the later Eastern Fathers, especially by the Cappadocians. 
See e.g. Gregory of Nyssa de comm. Not. p. 181 Migne, Or. Cat. 32, in 
Cant. Cant. p. 756 Migne, c. Eunom. vii p. 744 Migne. 

After Origen the first attempt at a formal statement of the principles 
of interpretation that calls for notice was that of Tyconius, an African 
Donatist (c. 370-420). He drew up seven rules of interpretation which 
Augustine a little later discussed and, with some reservations, recom- 
mended as useful though incomplete. (See the edition of F. C. Burkitt 
Texts and Studies vol. iii no. 1, and Augustine de Doct. Christ. iii 
chs. xxx-xxxvii. On Augustine as Interpreter, see W. Cunningham 
Hulsean Lectures—‘ St Austin’.) Methods very different from Origen’s 
were followed by the chief leaders of the school of Antioch, but they 
were not systematized as his were. (See e.g. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
ed. Swete Introd. and Chrysostom—W. R. W. Stephens, p. 421 and ff.) 
In the West also, on the whole, a more literal and meagre method of 
interpretation prevailed, at least until the time of Ambrose, who brought 
back under the influence of the writings of Origen and Basil a richer 
and more varied treatment of the Scriptures. 


The Place of Tradition in the Interpretation of Scripture 


As long as such methods were accepted it is obvious that a 
great variety of interpretations was possible, and that Scripture 
by itself could hardly be considered a sufficient guide. It could 
be claimed by both sides on most questions. Hence in con- 
troversy, and particularly in controversy with the Gnostics, there 
originated the definite assertion that it can only be correctly 
understood in close connexion with the tradition of the Church. 
Such a claim was quite accordant with the primitive conception 
of tradition, not as an independent source of doctrine but as 
essentially hermeneutic, forming with the written words one 
river of knowledge. 

Of the nature of this tradition somewhat different views were 
held, according as the security for its truth was found rather in 
the living personal voice of individuals (the continuous historical 
episcopate), passing on to one another from the earliest days the 
word of knowledge, or in the unbroken continuity of teaching 
which external descent of place guaranteed (the rule of faith). 
The latter offered, obviously, the easier test, and the highest 
importance was attached to it. 

Trenaeus is the first to argue out the matter. He puts the 
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question — Supposing, as might have happened, that we had 
no Scriptures, to what should we have to make our appeal ? 
“Should we not have to go back to the most ancient Churches, 
in which the Apostles lived, and take from them ... what 
is fixed and ascertained? What else could we do? If the 
Apostles themselves had not left us writings, should we not be 
obliged to depend on the teaching of the tradition which they 
bequeathed to those to whose care they left the Churches?” ! 
We must go back to the most ancient Churches—it is here, in 
the consent of Churches, that Irenaeus sees the guarantee of truth. 
He takes for granted that the Apostles are the ultimate authority, 
and when the question of the meaning of the Christian revelation 
is disputed it is to them that all men would agree to make 
appeal. To the Apostles themselves, in person, appeal is no 
longer possible; but their representatives and successors are 
still to be found in every Church. The bishops, or the presbyters 
(for Irenaeus uses either word for the heads or governing bodies 
of Churches), were appointed at first and taught by them; and 
they in turn, generation by generation, in unbroken succession, 
have handed on to their successors the same tradition. Irenaeus 
seems to have in mind the possibility that in a particular case 
there might be some flaw in this traditional teaching—so he 
appeals to the general consensus of many such Churches. That 
in which you find the Churches of apostolic foundation agreeing, 
scattered as they are over many regions of the world—that, at 
all events, you may be sure is part of the genuine apostolic 
tradition. As an instance he points to the one Church in the 
West which was supposed to be able to claim apostolic foundation 
—the Church of Rome. The prestige which attached to it, from 
its central position in the world’s metropolis, made it the most 
convenient and conspicuous test.2 Christians from all lands 
were continually coming and going, and therefore any departure 
from the tradition would be most easily detected. The Church 
of Rome was, in this way, always before the eyes of the world 
and under the judgement of other Churches, so that no innovation 


‘Tren. adv. Haer. iii 4. 1—Harvey vol. ii pp. 15,16. It will be noted that though 
priority is claimed for the tradition, yet it is appealed to not as an independent 
source of doctrine but as a means of determining the true sense of the Scriptures, 

2 Such no doubt is the meaning of the phrase ‘propter potentiorem principali- 
tatem’—‘on account of its more influential pre-eminence’, ¢.¢, its prominence and 
influence (<bid, iii 3. 1—Harvey vol. ii pp. 8, 9). See also the note on ‘ principalis 
ecclesia’ in Abp. Benson’s Cyprian, p. 587. 
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there had any chance of escaping notice and criticism. The 
tradition preserved at Rome might therefore be regarded as 
having the tacit sanction of all the other Churches, and by 
reference to it any one in doubt might easily convince himself of 
the oneness of the apostolic tradition of the whole Church. And 
so he could say that “the tradition of the Apostles, made manifest 
as it is through all the world, can be recognised in every Church 
by all who wish to know the truth”;! and to the pretended 
secret doctrine of heretics he opposes the public preaching of the 
faith of the apostolic Churches; against the mutability and end- 
less varieties of their explanations he sets the unity of the 
teaching of the Church; against their novelty, her antiquity ; 
against their countless subdivisions into schools and parties, the 
uniformity and universality of her traditional witness. It is 
this which he regards as the chief instrument in the conversion 
of the nations, in conjunction with the Holy Spirit in their 
hearts. 

A similar estimate of the authority of ecclesiastical tradition 
in the interpretation of Scripture was maintained by Tertullian, 
though he gives it different characteristic expression. In dealing 
with heretics he conceives them as arraigned before a tribunal as 
defendants in a suit which the Church as plaintiff brings against 
them. He does not take their many false interpretations one 
by one and proceed to prove them wrong, though he was ready 
to do this vigorously on occasion; but he exercises the right, 
allowed by Roman law to plaintiffs in an action, to limit the 
inquiry to a single point; and the point he chooses is the 
legitimacy of the heretics’ appeal to Holy Scripture. He aims, 
that is, at shewing cause why the interpretations of any one 
outside the Church should be dismissed without examination, 
apart from any consideration of their intrinsic merit. If he 
establishes this point the heretics are at once ruled out of court, 
as having no locus standi; while, if he fails, it is still open to 
him, according to the principles of Roman law, to take fresh 
action on all the other points excluded from the suit. He 
insists, accordingly, on this limitation of the question, and asks, 

1 Tren, adv. Haer, iii 3, 1. 

2 See further Lipsius, Art. ‘‘Irenacus” in D.C.B. 

8 De Praescriptione Haereticorum—‘‘ Concerning the Limitation of the Suit against 
the Heretics”, esp. §§ 15, 19, ed. T. H. Bindley, who rejects the common expla- 


nation of praescriptio as meaning the ‘preliminary plea’ or objection lodged at 
the commencement of a suit, which—if maintained—dispensed with the need of 
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“Whose are the Scriptures? By whom and through whose 
means and when and to whom was the discipline (the teaching 
or system) handed down which makes men Christians? Wher- 
ever you find the true Christian discipline and faith, there will 
be the truth of the Christian Scriptures and expositions and all 
traditions.” It is the Church which is the keeper and guardian 
of all these possessions, and therefore it is the Church and the 
Church only which can determine the truth. Heretics have no 
right to use Scripture in argument against the orthodox, who 
alone are able to decide what is its meaning. 

Clement of Alexandria goes so far as to say that he who 
spurns the ecclesiastical tradition ceases to be a man of God2 

And Origen, for all his elaborate system of interpretation, 
declares, in the Prologue to the work in which it is expressed, 
the necessity of holding fast to the ecclesiastical preaching 
which has been handed down by the Apostles in orderly suc- 
cession from one to another, and has continued in the Churches 
right down to the present time. “That alone ought to be 
believed to be truth which differs in no respect from the 
ecclesiastical and apostolic tradition.” 2 

It is still the consent of Churches that is the test of truth. 
Athanasius seems to be the first to quote the ‘Fathers’ as 
witnesses to the faith? but more particularly as guaranteeing its 
antiquity than as being themselves invested with personal 
authority as interpreters. So Cyril of J erusalem, who strongly 
asserts the importance of Scripture, recognizes the authority of 
the Church at its back. It is from the Church that the cate- 
chumen must learn what are the books to which he must go.t 
And Augustine was only expressing the common sentiment 
when he declared that he would not believe the Gospel if it 
were not for the authority of the Catholic Church. 


entering into any discussion of the merits of a case. Pracscriptio technically meant 
a clause prefixed to the intentio of a Sormula for the purpose of limiting the scope of 
an inquiry (excluding points which would otherwise have been left open for discus- 
sion before the judex), and at the time when Tertullian wrote it was used only of 
the plaintiff. ‘Demurrer’ is thus technically wrong, and somewhat misleading as a 
title of the treatise. 

1 Strom. vii 16. 2 De Princip. Proem 1. 

*See his letter on the Dated Creed in Socrates H.E. ii 37, and the Ep. 
Eneyel. 1. 

4 Cat. iv 33. 

° ‘Ego vero evangelio non crederem, nisi me catholicae ecclesiae commoveret 
auctoritas’ (c, Hp. Manich, 6). 
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The most elaborate, as the most famous, statement of the 
case for tradition was not drawn up till towards the middle of 
the fifth century, when Vincent of Lerinum was roused by the 
apparent novelty of Augustine’s doctrines of Grace and Pre- 
destination to expound the principles by which the Faith of the 
Church might be determined! The two foundations which he 
lays down are still the divine law (or Holy Scripture) and the 
tradition of the Catholic Church. The first is sufficient by 
itself, if it could be rightly understood, but it cannot be under- 
stood without the guidance of the tradition, which shews what 
has been believed everywhere, always, and by all. Quod ubique, 
quod semper, quod ab omnibus—this is the great principle on 
which Vincent takes his stand. But he recognizes that it is 
not always easy of application, and he has to support it by the 
testimony of majorities either of the Church as a whole or of 
teachers as against minorities, antiquity as against novelty, 
general Councils as against individual or local errors. If part 
of the Church separates itself from the common body, it is the 
larger society that must be followed; if a false doctrine arises 
and threatens the Church, the best test is antiquity, which can 
no longer be misled; if in antiquity itself particular teachers or 
localities have erred, the decision of a general Council is decisive, 
if a general Council has pronounced upon the matter ; if not, the 
Christian must examine and compare the writings of the recog- 
nised teachers, and hold fast by what all alike in one and the 
same sense have clearly, frequently, and consistently upheld. 
All innovations are really wickedness and mental aberration: in 
them ignorance puts on the cloak of knowledge, weak-mindedness 
of ‘educidation’, darkness of light. Pure knowledge is given 
only in the universal, ancient, unanimous tradition. It is 
antiquity that is the really decisive criterion of truth. 

Assertions such as these might seem to be prohibitive of any 
kind of growth or progress in Religion; but Vincent was much 


1 Adversus profanas omniuwm novitates haereticorum Commonitorium, written 
about 434, attention having been aroused in the West to the question of tradition 
by the Donatist and Pelagian controversies. Vincent seems to have adopted some ~ 
of Augustine’s rules, though he would use them against him. He was a member 
of the famous monastery on the island near Cannes, now known as L’fle Saint 
Honorat, from Honoratus the founder, A good analysis of the Commonitoriwm will 
be found in Harnack DG, ii *, pp. 106-108 (Eng. tr. vol. iii pp, 230-232) ; handy 
editions in vol. ix of Hurter’s S. Patrwm Opuscula Selecta, and in the Sammlung 
Quellenschriften ed. Kriiger. 
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too scholarly and sound a thinker to commit himself to such a 
negation. When the argument brings him to the question, ‘Is 
there in the Church of Christ a progress in Religion?’ he 
answers, Yes; there has been great progress. And he shews 
by the images of the increase of a child and of a plant the 
nature of the progress. It is an-organic growth, which consists 
in deepening rather than in change. No innovation comes in, 
for a single innovation would destroy all. Religion is strength- 
ened with years and widened with time, and built up more 
elegantly with age; but all remains fundamentally the same. 
What the Church has always had in view has been the 
explanation and strengthening of doctrine already believed ; 
greater plainness, more exact precision of statement, finer dis- 
crimination of sense. Aroused by the novelties of heretics, she 
has, by decrees of Councils, confirmed for posterity the tradition 
received from her ancestors; for the sake of enlightenment and 
better understanding she has embraced in a few letters a mass 
of things, and by a new term sealed the sense of the faith which 
was not new. 

Yet in spite of this high estimate of the value of tradition, 
Vincent is obliged in some cases to fall back upon Scripture. 
Heresies which are already widely extended and deep-rooted 
cannot, he sees, be disproved by the appeal to the unanimity of 
teachers: so many of them could be cited in support of erroneous 
views. Old heresies, never quite destroyed, had had opportunity 
in the long course of time to steal away the truth, and their 
adherents to falsify the writings of the Fathers. In such cases 
we must depend on the authority of Scripture only. 

It is hardly true to say that this admission involves the 
bankruptcy of tradition! It may rather be taken as shewing 
the fair balance of the author’s mind. He does not profess to 
give an easy road to truth. He lays down criteria, almost all of 
which demand for their use no little research and patience. He 
believes that the great majority of teachers have rightly inter- 
preted the Christian revelation from the first, but where their 
consensus is not obvious he would decide the ambiguity by 
appeal to the Book which embodies the traditional interpretation 
of the earliest ages. He is really, in this, referring back to the 
standard tradition. And there never was in those days a time 
when the leaders of Christian opinion were not prepared to 


1 As Harnack J.c, 
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make a similar reference of disputed questions to that court, 
and to check by the authority of Holy Scripture too great 
freedom in reading into Christianity ideas that were foreign to 
its spirit. So staunch a champion of tradition as Cyprian could 
say that “custom without truth is the antiquity of error”, and 
that “we ought not to allow custom to determine, but reason to 
prevail” ;? even as Tertullian had insisted “Our Lord Christ 
called himself the truth, not the custom. . . . You may be sure 
that whatever savours not of truth is heresy, even though it be 
ancient custom ”.8 


Such then were the principles which prevailed during the 
period with which we are concerned, in which the Creeds were 
framed and most of the great doctrines formulated. By such 
principles the partial and misleading explanations and theories 
were tested and banished from the Church as heresies, and the 
fuller and more adequate interpretations were worked out. It 
is the course of this progress that we have to trace. 

It was, as we have seen, from Gentile quarters that the 
chief stimulus to the actual formulation of doctrines came, and 
it is with attempts at interpretation which spring from Gentile 
conceptions that we shall be most concerned. But first of all 
must be noted certain peculiar readings of the revelation in 
Christ, and of the relations in which the Gospel stands to the 
revelation given in Judaism, which are characteristic of Jewish 
rather than of Gentile thought. 

1 Ep. 7489. 2 Bp. 71 § 3. 3 Tert. de Virg. Vel. § 1. 


CHAPTER V 
JEWISH ATTEMPTS AT INTERPRETATION— EBIONISM 


Characteristic Jewish Conceptions 


Rooted in Jewish thought were two ideas, from the obvious 
significance of which the dominant conceptions of the Christian 
revelation seemed to be drifting further and further. Charac- 
teristic of Judaism were its strong monotheism and its belief in 
the eternal validity of the Mosaic Law. There was oné God 
and only one, a God of righteousness, far removed from the 
world; and the ‘divinity’ of Christ seemed to be a kind of 
idolatry, and to have more in common with the polytheistic 
notions of the heathen than with the truth revealed of old to 
the Israelites. And again, the Law was given by God: it was a 
divine revelation; and therefore it must have the characteristics 
of the divine, and be eternal, unchanging, and final. And 
therefore the mission of Jesus of Nazareth, if from God, was a 
mission to purify and revive the old revelation, and the Gospel 
does not supersede but only elucidates the Law. 

For views such as these it is clear some support could be 
found in primitive Christian teaching before the full force of the 
revelation in Christ was widely felt. In the teaching of Christ 
himself, as recorded in the Gospels, there is no antagonism to 
the Law: the traditions of men which were a pernicious growth - 
round it are brushed aside, but the Law is treated with reverence 
and its teaching developed rather than superseded. Disregard 
of the Law by Christians of Jewish birth, at any rate, might 
seem to lack all primitive authority ; and we need not wonder if 
such Christians lagged behind the progress to a purely spiritual 
interpretation of the Jewish ordinances, which was so largely 
stimulated by the constantly increasing preponderance of Gentile 
over Jewish influence in the Church. And the fear lest the 


1 It is clear from the Epistle of Clement that by the end of the first century all 
traces of the controversy between Pauline and Judaistic Christianity had vanished 
at Rome and at Corinth. 
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doctrine of the divinity of Christ might endanger the truth that 
God is one was, as a matter of fact, amply justified by the 
difficulty that was experienced in finding any satisfactory expres- 
sion to account for all the facts. 


Ebionism 


These two ideas were the source of what are called the 
Judaizing heresies,' the representatives of which are known as 
Ebionites.2 We have no record of their origin as a distinct and 
separate body. It is as schools of thought within the Church 
that Justin, our earliest informant, seems to regard them* He 
speaks of some Christians who still keep the Law, and maintain 
that it is necessary to salvation, and would enforce it on all 
members of the Church, and of others who only observe the 
ordinances of the Law themselves without desiring to impose 
them upon all. With the former he does not agree, and he thinks 
they ought to be excluded from Christian communion; with the 
latter he has no quarrel, they are still brothers, though some 
Christians refused communion to them.2 He also speaks of 
some who regard Jesus as Christ, the Messiah, yet pronounce 
him a man born of men, but he does not shew whether these 
were identical with the intolerant observers of the Law or not. 
The one distinction which is clear is based on the attitude to 
the Law, milder or stricter.® 


1‘ Judaizing’ may not be the most accurate designation for what perhaps is only 
in origin an archaic form of interpretation, but relatively to the Catholic interpreta- 
tion of the Person and Gospel of Christ it expresses the facts sufficiently exactly. 

2 Heb. Ebionim, ‘‘ poor men”; 7.¢. men who taught a beggarly doctrine. Cf. the 
bad sense at first attaching to the name ‘ Christiani’, ‘Messiah-men’ ; and cf. Origen 
de Princip. iv 1. 22: EBwwvaion, ris mrwxis Siavolas éruvupo.t "HBlav yap 6 mrwyxds 
map ‘EBpatos dvoudaferar, 

3 Dr. Hort supposed they might have come into existence through the scattering 
of the old Jerusalem Church by Hadrian’s edict. Some, like Hegesippus, who main- 
tained the tradition of St James, when once detached from the Holy City would in 
a generation or two become merged in the greater Church without. Others would 
be driven into antagonism to the Gentile Church of Asia and become Judaistic in 
principle as well as in practice, being isolated and therefore less receptive of the 
influence of other Churches. (It should be noted that such Judaistic Christians are 
heard of only in the neighbourhood of Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor.) 

4 Justin Dial. c. Tryph. 47 and 48.—See Hort Judaistic Christianity p. 196, 
on whose discussion the following statement of the facts is based. 

5 See Hort—the two lines, developement and supersession of the Law, in the 
teaching of Christ himself (bid. ‘Christ and the Law’, Lect. 11). 

6 Before the time of Justin, Ignatius had had to denounce some Judaizing Chris- 
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On their teaching as to the person of Christ more stress is 
laid by Irenaeus,' who is the first to name them Ebionaeans, and 
describes them as holding a view like that of Cerinthus and 
Carpocrates, referring no doubt to denial of the divinity rather 
than to any ‘Gnostic’ conceptions. All such are condemned by 
him as heretics. ape 

Origen ® distinguishes two classes, and says that both rejected 
St Paul’s Epistles (no doubt because of their views as to the Law). 

And Eusebius® after him, more precisely, makes the difference 
to consist in higher and lower conceptions of the person of Christ, 
both classes insisting on the observance of the Law. One class 
held a natural birth and the superior virtue of a plain and ordinary 
man as a sufficient explanation: the others accepted the super- 
natural birth, but denied his pre-existence as the Word and 
Wisdom of God (did not, that is, accept the eternal Sonship and 
the doctrine of the Logos); they rejected the Pauline writings 
and used only the Gospel according to the Hebrews, while they 
still observed the Sabbath and other Jewish customs, but also 
the Lord’s Day in memory of the Resurrection. 

Later still Epiphanius*‘ could assign different names to the 
two schools, regarding them as separate sects—Nazaraeans and 
Ebionaeans. But Epiphanius probably erred in this precision. 
There seems to be no evidence that there were two distinct com- 
munities with different designations. It is probable that ‘ Nazar- 
aeans ’ was the title used by the Jewish Christians of Syria as a 
description of themselves in the fourth century and before» while 
‘Ebionaeans’, an equally genuine popular term,’ had become the 
traditional name in ecclesiastical literature. 

That these schools of thought died hard is shewn by the 
Judgement passed on them by Jerome,’ who prefaces his reference 
by the words “What am I to say of the Ebionites who pretend 
to be Christians?”, and then goes on to speak of some who in 
his own times were spread over the East, commonly known as 


tians who were lagging behind the revelation of Christ, refusing credence to anything 
which could not be proved from the Old Testament and anxious still to maintain the 
old associations intact. See Philad. viii 3 Magn. viii-xi, and infra Gnosticism 
p-. 80 note 2. 

‘Tren. adv. Haer. i 22—Harvey vol. i p. 212, and iv 52, 1, v 1. 3—Harvey vol. 
li pp. 259, 316. 

? Contra Cels. v 61, 65. ® Euseb. Hist. Hecl, iii 27. 

*Epiph. adv. Haer. xxix and xxx, © Of. Acts 24°, 

SCf. Matt. 5%, 7 Ep. 112 §18. 
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Nazaraeans, who believed in Christ, the Son of God, born of the 
Virgin Mary, and say that he suffered under Pontius Pilate and 
rose again, ‘in whom’, he says, ‘we also believe’; but yet, he 
avers, they only pretend to be Christians, and while they want 
to be at one and the same time both Jews and Christians, they 
succeed in being neither Jews nor Christians. 

These words of Jerome plainly shew that the belief in the 
eternal validity of the Law and in the need for observance of its 
ordinances survived as anachronisms in some circles, claiming the 
name of Christian, in which the ‘orthodox’ explanation of the 
nature and person of Christ was accepted. 


Cerinthus and his School 


Of all the Ebionites one individual only is known to fame, 
Cerinthus—and he had almost as much in common with the 
‘Gnostics’ as with them. Really he stands with his followers 
as a separate school, distinct from both. The most trustworthy 
evidence as to the time at which he lived is furnished by the tale ! 
of his meeting with St John in one of the public baths at 
Ephesus, when St John espying him rushed out, saying he was 
afraid the walls of the bath might fall and crush them, since 
Cerinthus the enemy of truth was there. 

The province of Asia was probably the scene of his activity, 
though Hippolytus, without mentioning Asia, says he was trained 
in Egyptian lore. In his teaching, side by side with the 
‘ Judaizing’ elements, such as have been noticed (Jesus, the Son 
of Mary and Joseph, born as other men; circumcision and the 
observance of the Sabbath obligatory; rejection of the writings 
of St Paul, the Acts, and all the Gospels, except the Gospel of 
St Matthew in Hebrew, or more probably the ‘ Gospel according 
to the Hebrews’), there stand quite different and fresh ideas, 
which are akin to the conceptions of the ‘Gnostics’. These have 
to do with the relations between the world and God, and between 
the human and the divine in the person and work of the Lord. 


1 Reported by Irenaeus iii 3, 4—Harvey vol. ii p. 13; and twice quoted by 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii 28, iv 14). Irenaeus also says (iii 11. 7—Harvey vol. ii 
p. 40) that the Gospel of St John was directed against Cerinthus (¢.g. the doctrine 
of Creation by the Logos). Cf. Robert Browning A Death in the Desert. 
Epiphanius (J.c.) says he was the ringleader of St Paul’s Judaizing antagonists at 
Jerusalem. Hegesippus does not seem to have mentioned him, nor does Justin, 
nor Clement, nor Tertullian. 
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The creation, he taught, was not effected by God Himself, but by 
angels—powers distinct from God—one of whom was the God 
of the Jews and the giver of the Law. As to the person of the 
Redeemer, he held that his Sonship to God could only be due 
to his ethical merits, which qualified him for a special gift of 
grace and spiritual power. God might not arbitrarily make a 
person holy. So the man Jesus was first tested in early life, 
and then at his baptism there descended upon him, in the form 
of a dove, the Spirit of God, the power from above, the Christ 
(regarded evidently as a pre-existent personality 1), who revealed 
to him the Father, and enabled him to do his miraculous works, 
and before the Passion parted from him and returned to the 
place from whence he came.? Furthermore, he taught that the 
Resurrection of Jesus was still future. There was thus only a 
conjunction between the divine and the human in him, no real 
union of the Christ and Jesus. The principal object of the 
mission was educational rather than redemptive, fulfilling the 
prophetic office of Messiah ; the sufferings were human only, and 
the revelation was of doctrine. Another object, corresponding 
to the kingly office of Messiah, was the introduction of the 
millennial reign, although its realization was still future. Of the 
millennium, the thousand years’ reign of Christ upon earth, 
during which his followers would be rewarded for their loyalty, 
he held most sensual and material views;? but millenarianism 
was too widely accepted in the Church to be characteristic of any 
particular school of thought.t 


The Clementines 


Besides the Cerinthians we have knowledge of another set of 
Ebionites, who certainly worked out a peculiar system of doctrine 
and usage—the men of the ‘Clementines’. Their teaching is 
embodied in the writings that have come down to us under the 
name of Clement, entitled The Homilies (extant in Greek), and 
The Recognitions (in the Latin translation of Rufinus and also 
partly in Syriac); which are probably independent abridgements 
of a voluminous book called the Travels of Peter, which was 

’ There is no evidence that he used the Gnostic term ‘ Aeon’ of the Christ. 
*Cf. the ‘Gospel of Peter’, ““My power, my power, thou hast deserted me 12 
This is the only docetic element in the teaching of Cerinthus, 


* Eusebius, the determined opponent of ‘ Chiliasm ’, speaks specially of this (Z.c.). 
4 See infra p. 68, Note on Chiliasm. 
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current early in the third century. This book was of the nature 
of a historical novel composed with a controversial purpose, pro- 
fessing to narrate the circumstances in which Clement became 
the travelling companion of the Apostle Peter, and to give an 
account of Peter’s teaching. It originated among the sect of 
Elchasaites (Helxaites), who held the book Elchasai (Helxai) ? 
sacred. These were probably Essenes of Eastern Palestine, who, 
after the destruction of the Temple and the abolition of the 
system of the Temple services and sacrifices, were brought to re- 
cognise Jesus as a true prophet, though regarding the idea of his 
divinity as a delusion. With this and other usual notes of 
Ebionism they combined some Essene tenets as to sacrifice and 
repeated purificatory washings and abstinence from the use of 
flesh and ascetic practices, speculations about angels and a form 
of ‘emanation’ theory; but they were free from Gnostic notions 
of creation and docetism.? Most characteristic, perhaps, is their 
conception of the Christ (identical with the Son of God) as the 
eternal Prophet of Truth, who appears from time to time incar- 
nate in perfect men. By virtue of their inward spirit men are 
akin to the divine, the highest order of existence in the created 
world; but they have also in them earthly desire, which tends 
to lower them to earth; and so their state becomes one of 
alienation from God, as the earth-spirit exerts its irresistible 
attraction. Therefore, to save men from utter deterioration, 
must the Christ appear in successive incarnations. Wherever 
the idea of man appears perfectly in an individual, there is a 
form of the appearance of Christ—the created idea of man. His 
appearance shews God’s image for the age in which it happens. 
Such incarnations were recognized in Adam, Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Jesus. The manifestation in 
Jesus is regarded as the last, after which the Christ has per- 
manent repose. To his death and resurrection no significance 

Hort Judaistic Christianity p. 201. See also D.C.B. Art. ‘Clementine 
Literature’, and Dorner. 

2 See Hippol. Refut. Haer. ix 138. They professed to have obtained this book 
from the Seres, a Parthian tribe (a mythical race like the Hyperboreans of Greek 
legend), who were perfectly pure and therefore perfectly happy, the recipients of a 
revelation which had been first made in the third year of Trajan (100 A.p.), Helxai 
(Elchasai)—an Aramaic word meaning ‘the hidden power’—was both the name of 
the divine messenger, who imparted the revelation, and the title of the book in 
which it was recorded. The book appears to have been a long time in secret 


circulation before it became known to the orthodox teachers of the Church. 
3 See infra p. 75. 
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appears to be attached. His mission has an educational purpose 
only, to exhibit to men a kind of object-lesson. 

Other details of the system represented in the ‘ Clementine’ 
books (as well as the supposed attack on St Paul under the name of 
Simon Magus and the twisting of ‘ texts’ of Scripture to support 
the views described) call for no- further treatment here. It is 
enough to notice that it exhibits “the Judaizing principle, fur- 
nished with all the means of culture which the age supplied, 
gathering itself for its last stroke”, and the failure of Judaism, 
reinforced by ascetic and other speculations selected from various 
philosophies, in its attempt to capture Christianity. 

A similar endeavour from another quarter, doomed to like 
failure, comes before us next in Gnosticism. 


CHILIASM 


From the earliest times no doubt the Christian conception of 
salvation centred round two main ideas, one of which was the more 
intellectual or spiritual, and the other the more practical and material. 
The one was based on the conviction that in the person of the Christ ~ 
there was given a full revelation of God—he was the Truth—and so 
salvation consisted essentially in the knowledge of God, as contrasted 
with the errors of heathendom and the defective conceptions of even the 
chosen people ; a knowledge which included the gift of eternal life and 
all the privileges and joys of the highest spiritual illumination.! This is 
obviously an idea which requires for its full appreciation more cultiva- 
tion of the mind and the spiritual faculties than the masses of men 
possess. More widely attractive was the other idea which saw in salva- 
tion membership of the glorious kingdom which Christ was about to 
establish on earth on his return, when a new order of things would be 
inaugurated, and for a thousand years his disciples would share the 
blessedness of human life under the happiest conditions. In this con- 
nexion the highest importance was attached to the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body.? This conception of the reign upon earth of 
the Christ differed little from the common Jewish expectation, only the 
kingdom would be composed of Christians instead of the nation of 
Israel: and the Christian hopes in regard to it were largely derived from 
the Jewish apocalyptic writings, as were their conceptions of the fate of 
ee ee Ee ee ee 

? For this idea chief support was to be got from the Gospel according to St John, 

* Probably the earliest indication of this is to be found in the case of the 
Thessalonians, some of whom feared that their relations and friends who had already 


died since they became Christians could have no share in the Messianic kingdom 
on earth, 
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the enemies of their Lord and all who rejected his claims! The 
imagination pictured, and hopes were fixed on, a fairyland of ease and 
pleasure and delight. This was ‘the great inheritance which the 
Gentile Christian communities received from Judaism, along with the 
monotheism assured by revelation and belief in providence’, and though 
it was destined to be gradually dissipated—partly through the anti- 
judaistic spirit of the Greek and Roman communities, and partly through 
the growth of higher moral and spiritual conceptions—it was for a long 
time enjoyed and tenaciously held in wide and influential circles of 
Christian life. The second coming, in glory, involving the resurrection 
of the dead, judgement of living and dead, was probably deemed immi- 
nent by the great mass of early Christians, and the hope of it was their 
stay in persecution, and must have greatly aided them to bear their 
sufferings, whether associated with the further belief in the thousand 
years’ reign upon earth or not. (It was equally foretold as the first 
coming in dishonour and suffering; cf. Justin Apol. i 52, and Iren. 
i 10, who distinguishes it as rapoveta from the first éAevors.) This 
belief (so far as it was Christian rather than Jewish in origin) was based 
on sayings of Christ such as those in which he speaks of drinking with 
his disciples in his Father’s kingdom (Matt. 26%), and promises that 
those who now hunger and thirst shall hereafter be satisfied (Matt. 5°), 
and that faithful service shall be rewarded by rule over many cities 
(Luke 1917-19), —sayings which received a literal material interpretation.” 
And the definite assignment of a thousand years as the extent of the 
duration of the kingdom was made by the author of the Apocalypse 
(201-10), For a thousand years the devil would be imprisoned, and martyrs 
and all who had not worshipped the beast and were free from his mark 
would come to life again and reign with Christ. This was ‘the first 
resurrection’, and only these—it appears—would have a share in the 
millennial kingdom, of which apparently Jerusalem ‘the beloved city’ 
was to be the centre. Among earlier writers ® the belief was held by the 
authors of the Epistle of Barnabas,‘ the Shepherd, the second Epistle of 
Clement, by Papias, Justin, and by some of the Ebionites, and Cerinthus, 
according to the accounts of the Roman presbyter Caius in his treatise 
against the Montanists, quoted by Eusebius (HE. iii 28). Of these 
Papias is one of the chief landmarks. Because of his belief in the 
millennium, Eusebius passed a disparaging criticism on his sense eM 
suppose he got those ideas through a misunderstanding of the apostolic 
ee 

1 Hg. the Apocalypses of Esra, Enoch, Baruch, Moses. Cf. the Apocalypse of Peter. 

2 Against this interpretation see Origen de Prinetp, ii 11 § 2. 

3 There is no reference to the millennial belief in Clement of Rome, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus. But we are not justified in arguing 


from their silence that they did not hold it, 
4 Mp. Barn. 4, 15. 5 See Euseb. H.L. iii 39. 
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accounts, not perceiving that the things said by them were spoken 
mystically in figures. For he appears to have been of a very limited 
understanding, as one can see from his discourses.” The materialistic 
character of their expectations is illustrated by the famous parable which 
he gives: ‘‘The days will come when vines shall grow, each having ten 
thousand branches, and in each branch ten thousand twigs, and in each twig 
ten thousand shoots, and in every one of the shoots ten thousand grapes, 
and every grape when pressed will give five-and-twenty measures of wine.” 

Justin shows the belief in exacter form. The Lord, Jesus Christ, 
was to return to Jerusalem, which was to be rebuilt, and there to eat 
and drink with his disciples! and the Christian people were to be 
gathered together there and live in happiness with him and with the 
patriarchs and prophets.2. This belief is not regarded by Justin as an 
essential part of the Christian faith (he acknowledges that many genuine 
Christians do not hold it), but he suggests that many who reject it 
reject also the resurrection of the dead (t.e. of the body), which is 
essential. For a thousand years the kingdom at Jerusalem would last 
for all believers in Christ, and then would take place the universal and 
eternal resurrection of all together and the judgement.’ In support of 
the belief he cites the prophet Isaiah4 and the apostle John,> and 
applies the imagery of the prophet Micah ¢ to describe the happiness of 
the time when heaven and earth will be renewed,’ but it will still be 
the same earth, and all who have faith set on Christ and know the 
truth expressed in his and his prophets’ words will inherit in it eternal 
and imperishable blessings.8 

These hopes were fully shared by Irenaeus (who derived them from 
Papias direct perhaps),? Melito,10 Hippolytus,! Tertullian,!2 and 
Lactantius. 18 


1 Justin Dial. c. Tryph. 51, 

? Ibid. 80. This would be the first resurrection, 

° Ibid. 81. Justin thus recognizes a twofold resurrection, as Irenaeus does, 
Apoc. xx was so understood. Tertullian seems to teach an immediate resurrection 
of those who are fitted for it, and a deferred resurrection of the more guilty, who 
must make amends by a longer course of purification in the under-world. See de 
Anima 58, where the suggestive thought is expressed that, as the soul must suffer, 
when disembodied, for the evil done in and by the flesh, so it may have refreshment 
on account of the pious and benevolent thoughts in which the flesh had no part. 
See also de Res. Carn. 42, and cf. Robert Browning Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

4 Isa, 6517-25, ® Apoe, 2046, § Mic. 41-7 (Dial. 109, 110). 

7 Dial. 118, 8 Ibid. 189, 

* It is Irenaeus to whom we owe the parable of Papias quoted supra (see Iren. 


v 33-35), The letter from the Churches of Lugdunum and Vienna also shews 
Chiliastic ideas (Euseb. H.Z. vy 1 ff.) 


10 See Polycrates in Euseb. HE. v 24, 
? See esp. adv. Mare. iii and de Les. Carn, 
13 Inst. Div. vii § 11 ff (esp. § 24), 


1 See e.g. in Dan. iv 23. 
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The Gnostics were the first to reject such conceptions (Marcion re- 
ferred them to the prompting of the God of the Jews—the only resur- 
rection possible was spiritual, partial herein this world, and in perfection 
hereafter). The Gnostics were followed by ‘Caius’ and by Origen, who 
condemns the views as most absurd; but the most formidable assault 
upon Chiliastic teaching was made by Dionysius of Alexandria in his 
treatise On the Promises, rejecting the apostolic origin of the Apocalypse, 
which was the strongest support of all Chiliastic ideas. To this work he 
was roused by one Nepos,? a bishop in the district of Arsinoe, who in 
the Chiliastic interest had written against the allegorical interpretation 
of the Apocalypse, insisting that it must be taken literally. The opposi- 
tion of Dionysius seems to have been widely influential and effective in 
banishing all such materialistic expectations from the common faith of 
the Church.4 The Alexandrian theology made them impossible. By 
the middle of the fourth century they had come to be considered 
heretical, and a final blow was struck by Augustine, who taught that 
the millennium was the present reign of Christ, beginning with the 
Resurrection,’ and destined to last a thousand years. 


1See de Princip. ii 11 § 2. 2 See Euseb. H.H. vii 24. 

3 The Refutation of Allegorists—probably aimed at Origen. (Euseb. /.c.) 

4They died hard, however, among the monks of Egypt, as is shewn by the 
survival in Coptic and Ethiopic of materialistic Apocalypses which ceased to circu- 
late elsewhere among Christians. So Harnack DG. Eng. tr. vol. ii p. 30. 

5 See c.g. de Civ. Dei xx. ‘*Even now the Church is the kingdom of Christ 
. .. even now his saints reign with him.” At an earlier time Augustine had 
conceived of a corporeal ‘first’ resurrection of the saints, succeeded by a millennial 
rest upon earth, the delights of it being spiritual enjoyment of the presence of the 
Lord, 


CHAPTER VI 
GENTILE ATTEMPTS AT INTERPRETATION 


Characteristics of Oriental Religious Thought 


THoucH it was to Jews that the earliest attempts at interpre- 
tation of the revelation in Christ were committed, and to Jews 
accordingly that the earliest explanations of the person and 
work of Jesus are due, it was not long before the Gentiles came 
in to take their share in the developement of Christian doctrine. 

The first great movement which they originated came rather 
from the East than from the West; for the difference between 
the contemporary religious thought of the East and of the 
West was very marked! The most fundamental feature of 
Oriental thought is probably ‘the schism and unrest of the 
human mind, in view of the limitations of human nature, with 
uncontrolled longings after the infinite and absorption into God’;2 
but Hellenism found in the world so much of beauty and of 
pleasure that its aspirations after the unseen were much less 
real. Both had in view, no doubt, the same end—the unity of 
the divine and the human; but Orientalism sought it by the 
annihilation of the human, while the method pursued by 
Hellenism certainly tended to annihilate the divine. The dis- 
tinction between the two was not maintained. Characteristic 
of Oriental religions are frequent incarnations (or emanations) 
of God in the most perfect form available, to teach men know- 
ledge of truth and conduct them to heaven ; but all are transi- 
tory, there is no permanency about them and no true assumption 
of humanity: the human is to be absorbed in the divine. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, began from below; by virtue and 
valour men must for themselves mount up to the heights of 
Olympus and attain to the life divine, becoming as gods—the 
apotheosis of man. The divinity, such as it was, was dis- 


1 H.g. Indian and Persian compared with Greek. 
* Neander Hist, of Doct. vol. i p. 6 (Bohn), cf. Church Hist. vol. ii. 
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tributed through the powers of nature, in many gods with 
limitations, Fate—a mysterious power—at the back of all 
(polytheism); or else it was regarded as the soul of the universe, 
diffused through all things, and not to be separated from the 
world, having no existence outside it (pantheism). In either 
case there is no God, as Jews and Christians conceived of God. 


The Problem of Evil 


The distinction between the religious thought of the East 
and of the West is readily seen in the different answers which 
were given to the question of the origin of evil, which was the 
great religious question. For the Jews no answer was provided 
in their sacred writings: they were only taught that the source 
of evil was not matter, that it was not inherent in the invisible 
material universe (which God, who made it, saw ‘was very 
good’); they were taught that its essence was the assertion of 
the individual will against the will of God, or selfishness; and 
that God permitted its existence, being represented even in 
dramatic fashion sometimes as the cause of that which he per- 
mitted. By the writers of the New Testament no solution of 
the problem was attempted. But the Greek and Oriental 
philosophies had their answers ready. 

The metaphysical schools of Greek philosophy hardly 
grappled with the problem! It is the Stoics who represent the 
Greek solution, and their main object was to reconcile the fact 
of the existence of evil with the supposed perfection of the 
universe. The conclusions which they reached are expressed 
in the following theses. The imperfection of the part is neces- 
sary to the perfection of the whole: some things which appear 
evil are not really evil;? and again, on the other hand, evil is 
necessary to the existence of good, inasmuch as one of two 
contraries cannot exist without the other (so the existence of 


1 The Eleatics assert the dogma that the One alone exists, plurality and change 
haye no real being (ef. the Parmenides), Plato did not elaborate any systematic 
treatment of the question, though apparently regarding matter as the source of 
evil—ro wh bv contrasted with 7d dv (which is identified with 7d adya@dy, e.g. in the 
Timaeus). This conception was adopted by the Neoplatonists, ¢.g. Plotinus, and 
influenced Origen and other Christian thinkers. Aristotle deals with evil simply as 
a fact of experience. See further Mansel The Gnostic Heresies p, 23. 

2 This is illustrated by a saying of Seneca (Zp. 85. 30)—Grief (or pain) and 
poverty do not make a man worse ; therefore they are not evils. 
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good connotes the existence of evil, the idea of the one being 
necessary to the idea of the other). These theses, it is 
rightly pointed out,! are not philosophical explanations of the 
origin of evil in the world, but examinations of the difficulties 
which its existence involves in relation to other facts or doctrines. 
The answer, such as it is, is negative rather than positive: evil 
is an unripe form of good, or the absence of good. It is the 
pantheistic solution, with the mark of somewhat flimsy optimism 2 
on it: the unity of nature is preserved, but the reality of evil 
and of sin is sacrificed? It was in keeping with the temper of 
the Greek, who worshipped nature ‘naked and not ashamed’, 
who was least of all men disposed to look on the gloomy side of 
the visible world, whose feelings opened out to all that was 
bright and beautiful and beneficial in nature.t The Hellenic 
mind was never much impressed by the sense of evil; and con- 
sequently Hellenic ethics had little influence in the earlier times 
on Christian doctrine. The influence of Hebraism was too strong. 

The religious thought of the East, on the other hand, was 
much more deeply imbued with the sense of evil. Two principal 
theories characteristic of Persian and of Hindoo thought 
respectively stand out. The first is dualistic, based on the 
hypothesis of the existence of two eternal principles of good 
and of evil, between whom an original and perpetual struggle is 
maintained. The second supposes one original existence absol- 
utely pure, the primitive source of good, from which by con- 
tinuous descents (emanations) proceed successive degrees of 
lower and less perfect being, a gradual deterioration steadily 
taking place, till the final result is reached in evil, the form of 
being farthest removed from the primitive source of all existence. 

Corresponding to these two theories of existence are two 


1 Mansel Z.c. 

* With it may be compared the position of Shaftesbury as represented by Pope, 
from which easily follows the complete subordination of the individual and the nega- 
tion of personal religion, the natural transition to atheism— 

“* Whatever wrong we call 
May, must be, right as relative to all. 
Discord is harmony not understood, 
All partial evil universal good.” 

*Hebraism, with one perfect God of righteousness outside the world, could 
realize sin. Hellenism, with no idea of perfection about its gods, had no place for 
sin in its thought: to break law, not to live in accordance with nature, was folly, 
not sin. 

4 Mansel 7.¢. 
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different views of evil. The first is embodied in the Zoroastrian 
system, according to which the material world was in the first 
place created by the power of good (Ormuzd) in the space 
between light and darkness,—first the heavens, then water, then 
in succession the earth, the trees, cattle, men: and so far all 
was good. But the power of evil (Ahriman) obtained a footing 
upon earth and attempted to counteract the work that had been 
done by creating animals and plants of a contrary kind, and 
inflicting upon men the evils of hunger, weariness that calls for 
sleep, age, disease, and death, while leading them away from 
their allegiance to the power of good. And so the struggle 
goes on, and man alone has the power of choosing on which 
side he will fight, and so of partaking of good or evil. 
According to this (the Persian or dualistic) theory of the uni- 
verse, matter is the production of a beneficent being and not 
essentially evil; the source of evil is spiritual, and evil is a 
terrible reality. 

Quite different is the view which follows from the Hindoo 
theory of existence. The highest and truest mode of being is 
pure spirit, and entirely good; the lowest form of being is matter, 
and entirely evil—it is indeed not properly to be called ‘ being’ 
at all: the only reality is spirit, and matter is—to speak ac- 
curately—a mere appearance and illusion, inasmuch as it lacks 
true being. Yet for practical purposes matter is synonymous 
with evil, and the great aim of all religion is to free men from 
its contamination, even at the cost of their annihilation. 


Oriental Ideas applied to the Christian Revelation 


Matter is essentially evil—this was the dominant principle 
of Oriental religious thought to which its converts to Chris- 
tianity clung most strenuously, though it was in flagrant opposi- 
tion to the early Christian tradition. If matter is evil, the 
Supreme God (who is good) cannot have created the world, and 
the Redeemer (who is divine) cannot have come in the flesh. 
The creator of the world, the Demiurge, must be distinct from 
the Supreme God—either an eternal power confronting him or a 
rebellious servant. And the body of Christ was not real, but 
only seemed to be (Docetism) ; and so either the sufferings were 
only apparent, or else the Redeemer who could not suffer was 
separate from the man in whom he appeared. 
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The Gnosticc—their Aims and Classification 


The ‘Gnostics’ were thinkers who, starting from Oriental 
principles such as these, and feeling the need of redemption by 
a special divine revelation, believed that Jesus of Nazareth was 
the Redeemer sent to save sinners,-and tried to work out this 
belief and these principles into a philosophical theory of the 
universe. It is this conviction of the need of Redemption, and 
the recognition of the person and work of Christ (in however 
perverted a form), which distinguish Gnosticism in all its schools 
as a real attempt at interpretation (ae. a religious heresy) from a 
mere philosophical extravagance.1 “ The time is gone by ”, wrote 
one of the soundest and soberest of modern scholars,? “ when the 
Gnostic theories could be regarded as the mere ravings of re- 
ligious lunatics. The problems which taxed the powers of a 
Basilides and a Valentinus are felt to be amongst the most pro- 
found and difficult which can occupy the human mind... . 
It is only by the study of Gnostic aberrations that the true 
import of the teaching of Catholic Christianity, in its moral as 
well as in its theological bearings, can be fully appreciated.” 
They tried to find answers to such questions as, How can the 
absolute give birth to the relative ? unity to plurality ? good to 
evil? There is no doubt that they made ‘the first comprehen- 
sive attempt to construct a philosophy of Christianity’, and they 
have even been called the first Christian theologians, 

They were schools of thought in the Church, esoteric philo- 
Sophers, rather than sects, still looking to find in the Gospel 
the key to the enigmas of life, with no wish to withdraw from 
communion ; asking only for freedom of speculation, and finding 
no fault with the popular modes of presenting the Christian 
faith for the people® But they drew a distinction between the 
popular simple faith, which was founded on authority and 

1So Bigg (Christian Platonists of Alexandria p. 28) insists that ‘the interest, 
the meaning, of Gnosticism rests entirely upon its ethical motive. It was an attempt, 
a serious attempt, to fathom the dread mystery of sorrow and pain, to answer that 
spectral doubt which is mostly crushed down by foree—Can the world as we know it 


have been made by God?” He says ‘it isa mistake to approach the Gnostics on 
the metaphysical side”, 


? Lightfoot—Preface to Mansel’s Gnostic Herestes, 
* Yet at least, when their teaching was repudiated by the official heads of the 
Church, they became rival Churches, and were obviously regarded as competitors 


by their ‘orthodox’ opponents (cf. Tert. adv. Mare. iv 5). They claimed to have 
all that the Church had, and more besides. 
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tradition, and the real knowledge—the Gnosis—which they them- 
selves possessed. The former they regarded as merely the shell of 
the Christian theory of life, while they claimed a secret tradition 
of their own as the basis of the ‘Gnosis’, and jealously guarded 
it as a mystery from all but the chosen few.1 No canons of 
interpretation, no theory of inspiration, had as yet been framed ; 
and the open tradition and standards of the Church fell short of 
the aim they set before themselves—the apprehension of the 
spiritual contents of the Gospel in a spiritual manner in relation 
to aspects of life which seemed to be ignored.” In this way they 
constituted themselves an intellectual aristocracy, for whom alone 
salvation in the full sense of the word was reserved; and they 
were therefore labelled ‘Gnostics’ (knowing ones) by those who 
were not willing to admit the claim. The label seems to have 
been affixed with little exact discrimination. At all events it 
is used to cover very various forms of teaching, to some of which 
it scarcely applies at all; and no satisfactory classification of the 
Gnostics can be made. A classification may be attempted based 
on two opposing views of the religion of the Jews. By some 
it was regarded as an imperfect preparation for a Christian 
philosophy, which Christianity should complete and so supersede. 
By others it was regarded as a system fundamentally hostile to 
Christianity, which Christianity was to combat and overthrow. 
So Christ was differently regarded by different Gnostic schools as 
coming either to complete an imperfect revelation or to deliver 
the world from bondage to an evil creator and governour; and 
correspondingly diverse views of the Demiurge were held. Another 
classification rests upon a broad distinction that was early 


1 From this point of view they have been called ‘the first Freemasons’ rather 
than the first theologians, though a closer analogy might be found in the practice 
of the Greek mysteries. 

2 Loofs (pp. 70, 73) distinguishes the chief variations of Gnosticism from (a) the 
Christian tradition (i.c. the popular creed) and (0d) the Ohristian ecclesiastical philo- 
sophy. He notes (a) the separation between the highest God and the Creator of 
the world (sometimes regarded as the God of the Jews in the Old Testament)—the 
emanations or series of aeons—docetic conception of the person of Christ—cosmical 
origin of evil and corresponding conception of Redemption—abandonment of early 
Christian eschatology ; and (6) salvation dependent on secret knowledge, or at least 
the Gnosis has promise of higher bliss than Faith alone can attain—a syncretic 
system in which the Christian elements are overpowered by foreign elements, 
Babylonian and Hellenic, which it continually took to itself in increasing volume— 
supersession of the genuine apostolic tradition through unlimited allegorical exegesis 
and its secret ‘apostolic’ tradition. 

For fragments of Gnostic writings see especially Stieren’s edition of Zrenaeus, 
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noted—a moral difference; some of the Gnostics being ascetic, 
and some, it was said, licentious. The charge of immorality 
has always been brought against religious opponents in all ages 
and must never be received without examination; but in this 
case if appears to be justified, some of the Gnostics indeed 
making it a principle. If matter was essentially evil and 
antithetical to spirit, and yet man in his human life could not 
escape from it, two courses in regard to it were open to him. 
He might pursue a policy of rigorous abstinence, aiming at 
freeing his soul as much as possible from bondage to the 
material elements by which it was surrounded, and so of course 
refusing to marry and enthral new souls in the prison of the 
body: and thus he would win by ignoring, till he became 
unconscious of, the body. Or else he might adopt a ‘superior’ 
attitude to all that was material, and abandon all attempts to 
purify the hopelessly corrupt. Deeds of the body could not 
affect the soul—‘ to the pure all things are pure’: it was even 
a duty to put the body to shame and set at nought the restric- 
tions which had been imposed by commands of the malevolent 
being who shut up the souls of men in matter—‘ Give to the 
flesh the things of the flesh and to the spirit the things of the 
spirit’. So they would keep the spirit pure, and triumph over 
the body by putting it to the most licentious uses. 

But none of the classifications suggested? (Judaizing, anti- 
Judaistic, Hellenizing, ascetic, licentious) are more than partial 
descriptions of these chameleon forms of thought, of which 
neither the history nor the geography can be given; older forms 
maintaining themselves side by side with later developements, and 
representative teachers and writers of the most diverse kinds 

‘Tren. i 1, 11, 12, ra capkixd rots capkcxots kal rad mveumariKd rots TVEVMATLKOLS 
amodldocba Néyouor. Of. Clem. Al. Strom. iii 5. 

? Westcott (Introduction to the Study of the Gospels ch. iv) points out the 
relation of the different Gnostic schools to the different modes of apprehension of 
Christian principles to which the New Testament bears witness. Cerinthus and the 
Ebionites exhibit an exaggeration of the Jewish sympathies of Matthew and James ; 
the Docetae of the Petrine view represented by Mark (cf. Peter’s refusal to face the 
possibility of the sufferings of Christ); Marcion of Pauline teaching if pushed to 
extreme consequences ; while Valentinus shews the terminology of John if not the 
spirit. 

x * Loofs, p. 71. The greatest mixture of Eastern and Western religious and philo- 
sophical thought prevailed in Mesopotamia and Syria; and it is probable that 
Jewish and Christian conceptions working on this ‘syneretic’ soil produced in one 


direction the Judaizing heresies which have been already considered, and in the 
other these manifold forms of the Gnosis, Both have the same birthplace, 
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finding their way to the smaller communities as well as the 
greater centres of intercourse. 

We must be content to take, as examples, particular teachers 
and schools, without examining too closely their origin and 
mutual relations, and to frame, from accounts which are often 
defective and inconsistent with one another, such a statement of 
the case as the evidence allows. 


The Earlier Representatives of Gnostie Conceptions 


The early Fathers almost unanimously trace the origin of 
Gnosticism to Simon Magus, the chief of the Powers (emanations) 
of God;1 Hippolytus gives an account of a work attributed to 
him, called ‘The Great Announcement ’,? and Menander is named 
as his pupil and successor. So too the Nicolaitans of the 
Apocalypse were usually considered Gnostics,? and the Gospel 
of St John was supposed to have been written to oppose the 
Gnostic views. Irenaeus cites the saying of St Paul, ‘knowledge 
(Gnosis) puffeth up but love edifieth ’* as a condemnation of the 
Gnosis; but it is extremely improbable that the word has any 
such associations here or elsewhere in the New Testament, nor 
does the term ‘aeon’ occur in the Gnostic sense of ‘emanation ’® 
In the false teaching opposed in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
and perhaps in the Epistles to Timothy, the seeds of something 
like the Gnostic conceptions may be detected,® but they are 
probably of Jewish rather than ‘ Gnostic’ origin. 

The docetic view of the person of Christ, however, is 
certainly under consideration in the reference in the First Epistle 
of St. John’ to “ Jesus Christ come in flesh” and the condemna- 
tion of those who do not ‘ confess Jesus’. Such as do not recognize 
the humanity of the divine Redeemer—this is what the expres- 
sion means—are not ‘of God’; nay, they are Antichrist. It is 


T Acts 8% 2° 2"H ’Amddacrs weytdhn—Hippol. Refut. Haer, vi 9 ff, 

3 Tren, iii 11. 7, says they were forerunners of Cerinthus, 

41 Cor. 81, Cf. 18%, and contrast 2 Cor. 11°, 

_ 5 Probably not till its use by Valentinus. Similarly rAjpwua (Eph. 1% 41°) has 
no technical sense, though its use in Col. 1 2° of the totality of the divine 
attributes approximates towards the Gnostic conception. 

6 #.g. the higher knowledge, Col. 2° 8, 1 Tim. 6”; the idea of the Demiurge, 
Col. 11 17; angel-worship, Col. 238; asceticism, Col. 27-8 33-5; incipient Docetism, 
Col. 2° (‘bodily’); and the evil of matter, 2 Tim. 2}*18 (matter being evil could not 
be eternal, so the resurrection would be spiritual only), 

71 John 47%, Cf, 2 John 7. 
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not enough to acknowledge his divinity; that he was also ‘ very 
Man’ is of the essence of the faith. He who tries to distinguish 
the man Jesus from the Christ is far from the truth. 

And it is a similar docetic view, which made the human 
nature and the sufferings of the Lord unreal, that roused the 
strenuous opposition of Ignatius.2 “He verily suffered, as also 
he verily raised himself again: not as some unbelievers say, who 
talk of his seeming to suffer, while it is they themselves who 
are the ‘seemers’; and as they think, so it shall happen to 
them, bodyless and spectral as they are.”? They who would 
make of Christ’s humanity nothing but a spectre are themselves 
but spectral men. And again—with a personal appeal to his 
own experiences on his way to martyrdom, which were in vain 
if Christ had not by a real Passion won for men a real salvation 
—he insists “He was really crucified and died... . Why, if it 
were as some godless ones (that is, unbelievers) assert, who say 
that he only seemed to suffer, while it is they who are the 
‘seemers’—Why am I in chains?”* It was indeed as man he 
was made manifest, though he was God. He must be recog- 
nised as one person, though having the twofold experiences of the 
human and the divine natures. “There is one Physician in flesh 
and in spirit (7.e. human and divine), generate and ingenerate (or 
originate and unoriginate), God in man (7.e.in human form) . . . 
first capable of suffering and then incapable of suffering.” ® 

To docetic thinkers the divinity of Christ presented no 


11 John 27, 

* The ‘Judaistic’ and the ‘docetic’ heresies, which are combated by Ignatius, 
seem to be distinct. In the letter here cited there is no reference to any Judaistic 
form of error. There are only two cases in which there is even apparent conjunction 
of Judaistic and docetic conceptions, and in both it is only apparent, namely, the 
Epistles to the Magnesians and to the Philadelphians. In both cases he passes at 
once from argument against the Judaizers to the supreme argument which the facts 
of the Gospel history furnish, and in this connexion lays stress on the reality of 
those facts, [Philad. viii to those who said ‘‘unless I find it foretold in the Old 
Testament (the ‘archives’) I do not believe it”, he replies ‘‘my archives are the 
actual facts”; and Magn. viii-xi in warning against pwudevpara rd madacd (we 
cannot go back, that would be to confess that we had not got grace under our 
present system,—with which compare St Paul’s argument that if salvation can be 
got in the Law, then the death of Christ was gratuitous) he turns them to the 
present. Look at the actual facts, from which our present grace is derived.] If 
there had been docetic teaching in these two Churches it is inconceivable that he 
would not have expressed himself plainly and strongly in regard to it. As it is, it 
is not the reality of the humanity of the Lord to which he refers, but the reality 
of the Gospel itself—the very facts which speak for themselves, 

3 Smyrn, 2. 4 Trall. 9, 10. 5 Eph, 18, 6 Eph. 7. 
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difficulties. It was the humanity (with its close relation to 
matter) that they could not acknowledge. It was only the 
channel by which he came into the world. “Jesus”, they said, 
“passed through Mary as water through a tube.”! He was 
‘through’ or ‘by means of’ but not ‘of’ Mary; that is to 
say, he derived from her no part of his being. “For just as 
water passes through a pipe without receiving any addition from 
the pipe, so too the Word passed through Mary but was not 
derived from Mary.”? The humanity was only the organ of 
revelation, the momentary vehicle for the introduction into the 
world of the eternal truth, and when the end was attained it 
was allowed to perish. Such denial of the fundamental idea of 
the Incarnation naturally aroused the most vigorous opposition 
wherever it was found. 


The first of the heads of schools whose names have come 
down to us is Saturninus (or Saturnilus), a Syrian (of Antioch), 
in the reign of Hadrian (117-138 a.pD.). He seems to have 
believed in the malignity of matter and in the existence of an 
active principle of evil. God the Father was unknowable, he 
held ; without origin, body, or form; and He had never appeared 
to men. He created the angels, and seven of the angels created 
the world and man. The God of the Jews was only one of 
the angels, who kept men under his control; and Christ came 
to abolish his power and lead men back to the truth. | 

Cerdo, also a Syrian, who came to Rome a little later, carried 
out further still the distinction between the God of the Old Testa- 
ment and the God of the New Testament: the former was ‘just’ 
and could be known, the latter was ‘good’ and unknowable It 
was perhaps from Cerdo that Marcion derived his leading thought. 


Marcion and his Followers 


Marcion ‘ is perhaps hardly to be classed with other Gnostics. 
He had no emanation theories and no such extravagant alle- 


1 Tren, iii 11. 8 

2 [Origen] Dial. adv. Gnosticos iv p. 121 (Rufinus v 9). Cf. Tert, de Carne 
Christé 20 (Hahn? p. 10) ; Theodoret Hp, 145 (Migne P.G, Ixxxiii 13808), 

3 Views similar to those of Saturninus and Cerdo seem to have been adopted late 
in life by Tatian. Bardesanes, another Syrian, at the end of the second century 
(whose hymns were in use by the Syrian Christians till the time of Ephraem two 
centuries later), had more in common with Valentinus. 

4 The son of a bishop of Sinope in Pontus (said to have been expelled from the 
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gorizing as they indulged in ; and while all the rest regard the 
redemptive work of Christ as consisting in his doctrine, whether 
treated mainly from the theoretic or from the ethical point of 
view, he laid due stress on the Passion and Death, as shewing 
the highest proof of love, and on faith rather than on knowledge. 
In this respect, at least, he .was immeasureably nearer the 
Catholic standpoint than they: his interest was predominantly 
soteriological. But he and his followers were commonly reckoned 
Gnostics by their opponents, and the instinct of such men as 
Irenaeus and Tertullian was probably not much in error. It is 
at any rate certain that the dualism of the Gnostics, which was 
always felt to be destructive of all true interpretation of the 
Gospel, was carried out in some respects more thoroughly by 
Marcion than by any others. Starting from the conviction of 
the antagonism between the Law and the Gospel, he could not 
believe them both to have been given by one God: the teaching 
of the God of the Jews and the teaching of Christ were too 
different for both to have come from the same source; and he 
wrote a book to point out the contradictions between the Old 
Testament and the Gospel. So the practical antagonism to the 
Jewish law, which some of the writings of St Paul exhibited, 
became with him theological too; and he conceived two Gods. 
One was the God of the Jews, who made this world; the author 
of evil works, bloodthirsty, changeable—far from perfect, and 
ignorant of the highest things, concerned with his own peculiar 
people only, and keeping them in subjection by means of the Law 
and the terror of breaking it. The other was the God of love 
and of Christ, the creator of the immaterial universe above our 
world. The God of the Jews might be said to be just, inasmuch 
as he carried out scrupulously all the provisions of the Law: 
‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth’—‘ Thou shalt 
love him that loveth thee, and hate thine enemy.’ ‘This might 
be just, but it was not good. Goodness was the attribute of 
the God who bade men, if smitten on one cheek, to turn the 
other also, to love their enemies and to pray for their perse- 
cutors; and this conception of God was new and peculiar to 
the Gospel of Christ. Things in which evil is found could not 
proceed from the good God, and the Christian dispensation 
could have nothing in common with the Jewish. Most charac- 


Church by his own father, but this is probably a libel—Epiph. adv. Haer, xlii 1), 
who came to Rome in the first half, towards the middle, of the second century. 
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teristic of Marcion was this idea of the absolute newness and 
grandeur of Christianity as separate from all that had gone 
before; and his absolute rejection of Judaism and of all the 
historical circumstances and setting of Christianity. Of evolution 
or developement in religion, of a progress in the self-revelation 
of God adapted to the age, he had no notion. So, naturally, his 
conception of Jesus corresponded to his other theories. Jesus 
appears suddenly on the earth with no preliminary preparation, 
sent down by the Supreme God the Father from the higher 
regions where he dwelt.!. With a material body he could have 
nothing to do, nor with a birth;? but a body in some sense 
capable of suffering he had, assumed for the special purpose of 
-his mission—to reveal to men the God of Love and to abrogate 
the law and the prophets? and all the works of the God who 
had created and ruled their world. This God—the Demiurge 
—he conquered and cast into hell, but his influence remained, 
and it is against him that the struggle for men still lies. For 
victory in this conflict he urged the need of an ascetic and 
celibate life, that the kingdom of the Demiurge might not be 
increased. The earthly body and its desires must be kept in 
check; it was doomed in any case to perish; the soul only 
could attain to blessedness, and the way to it lay through 
virtue. 

The practical character of the Marcionite school no doubt 
contributed largely to its growth. In this and in its opposition 
to Judaism‘ its strength undoubtedly lay. It could not have 
been on moral grounds that Polycarp professed to recognize 
in Marcion “Satan’s firstborn”.® It is recorded of one of 


1Jt is not clear in what relation he held Christ to stand to the Supreme 
God: perhaps he made no distinction between Father and Son—the Supreme God 
Himself appearing without any mediator in the world. (So a kind of Modalism, 
see infra p. 97). 

2 The birth and infancy and the genealogy he excised from the only Gospel 
which he admitted (viz. our Gospel according to St Luke amended to harmonize with 
his views). Against this ‘docetic’ conception of Marcion see Tertullian de Carne 
Christi, who maintains that Christ was as regards his flesh and body altogether one 
with us (concarnatio and convisceratio). 

3 Christ was not the Messiah of whom the prophets conceived. Their Christ was 
a warrior king come to save Israel, ours was crucified to save the world. 

4They regarded the Church as still in the chains of the Law—‘sunk in 
Judaism’, See Tert. adv. Marc. i 20—‘' They say that Marcion by his separation 
between the Law and the Gospel did not so much introduce a new rule of faith as 
restore the old rule when it had been falsified.” 

5 The tale is told by Irenaeus (iii 3. 4). Marcion had known Polycarp in the 
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Marcion’s most distinguished followers? that he maintained that 
those who had their hope set on the Crucified would be saved, 
only if they were found doers of good works. His teaching 
proved extraordinarily attractive. Justin declared it was 
diffused through every race of men.’ Tertullian compared the 
Marcionites, who had “churches” with bishops and presbyters 
and songs and martyrs of their own, to swarms of wasps 
building combs in imitation of the bees.2 As well as their 
own churches and organization, they had their own Canon of 
Scripture, based on the conviction that Paul alone had under- 
stood the teaching of Jesus;4 and some of their alterations and 
corrections exerted a disturbing influence on the text which 
was current outside the Marcionite communities.” The popul- 
arity and permanence of the movement (there were Marcionite 
churches in existence till the seventh century) is of great 
significance in the history of the interpretation of the Christian 
revelation, although the interpretation which was championed 
at the time by Justin and Irenaeus and Tertullian prevailed.® 


Carpocrates and his Followers 


Another of the ‘Gnostics’ who really stands in some 
respects alone is Carpocrates,” a Platonic philosopher at Alex- 


East ; but Polycarp passed him when they met at Rome. ‘‘ Do you not know me?” 
cried Marcion, ‘‘I know [you to be] Satan’s firstborn ” was Polycarp’s uncompro- 
mising answer. 

1 Apelles (with his companion Philumene, a ‘prophetess’)— opposed by 
Rhodon (see Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v 13), Hippolytus, and Tertullian (de Carne Christi 
6, 8). 

2 An, i 26. 

3 Te, the Catholics (Tert. adv. Mare. iv 5). 

4 Their Bible had no Old Testament, and only a mutilated edition of the Gospel 
according to St Luke and of the ten Epistles of St Paul (Gal. 1, 2, Rom. 1, 2, Thess., 
Eph., Col., Phm., Phil.), the Pastoral Epistles being rejected. Marcion’s own book, 
the Avridéceis, was also standard. 

5 See Rendel Harris Codew Bezae, p. 232. 

6 The writings of Irenaeus and Tertullian only are extant, though Justin 
Dialogue 80 describes the Gnostic schools. Eusebius mentions also works by 
Theophilus of Antioch, Philip of Gortyna, Dionysius of Corinth, Bardesanes, 
Rhodon, and Hippolytus. 

7 Mentioned in the list of Hegesippus (Euseb. H, 2. iv 22), Our chief authority is 
Irenacus i 20; ii 48—Z. vol. i pp. 204 ff., 369 f.; cf. Clem. Al. Strom. iii 2. Dorner 
calls him ‘a religious genius’. Apart from the usual Gnostic notions of a special 
secret doctrine and of emanations of angels and powers, the lowest of whom had 
created the world, the theory of Carpocrates derived its special character from an 
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andria, early in the second century: the sect which he founded 
being still active at Rome in the time of Irenaeus, who took 
elaborate pains in his refutation of their teaching. In common 
with Marcion he held the view that redemption was only possible 
for him who had the sense to despise Judaism, and that it was 
to be found in escape from the control of the powers who ruled 
the material world. Not through any obedience to their laws, 
but through faith and love would man be saved. Works were 
‘indifferent —having no moral value—good or bad in human 
opinion only ; that is to say, the human standard is untrustworthy. 

This antinomianism seems with Carpocrates to have remained 
theoretic, and he inculcated a life of perfect purity (the 
reproach of licentiousness is not supported by the oldest 
sources of information). But his followers carried out the 
principle into practice, and became proverbial for deliberate 
immorality, indulged in without scruple.1 Indeed it was the 
Gnostic’s duty to enlarge his experiences of every kind of life 
to the utmost. So taught his son Epiphanes, and the Cain- 
ites, who got their name from taking the murderer of Abel as 
their hero. They and the Ophites? absolutely inverted the 
commonly accepted notions of good and evil, and of the Old 
Testament all through. The creator of the world being regarded 


adaptation of the Platonic conception of Recollection (Avduyyots) expressed in the 
great Phaedrus myth (Plato Phacdrus 246 ff.). The souls of men had been carried 
round the immaterial heavens, and in their course had been granted vision of the 
suprasensual Ideas (Truth, Beauty, Virtue, and the like, as they really, 7.¢. spiritu- 
ally, exist). To their recollection of what they then saw, the souls, when joined to 
bodies, owe all their knowledge of higher than mundane things. Those that are 
able to reach the Ideas receive from above a spiritual ‘ Power’ which renders them 
superior to the powers of the world. Such a power was received by Homer and 
Pythagoras, and Plato and Aristotle, and Peter and Paul, as well as pre-eminently 
by Jesus—the perfect man; and every soul which like Jesus was able to despise 
the powers of the world would receive the same power. With this conception went 
also that of Transmigration of souls:—he who has lived in perfect purity goes on 
death to God ; but all other souls must expiate their faults by passing successively 
into various bodies, till at last they are saved and reach communion with God. 

1See p. 78 supra. 

2 Ophiani (Clem., Orig.), Ophitai (Hippol., Epiph.)—7.e. worshippers of the 
serpent ; or Naassenes (the Hebrew form of the same word) (see Iren, i 28. 8—H, 
vol. i p. 232). Hippolytus says they were the first to assume the name ‘ Gnostics’, 
asserting that they alone knew the deep things (v 6). No names of individuals 
are recorded. The use of the serpent as a religious emblem (a relic of Totemism) 
was common in countries which were specially receptive of Gnosticism (e.g. among 
the Phoenicians and Egyptians). The serpent represented the vital principle of 
nature ; and the figure of a circle with a snake in the middle (like the Greek letter 
®) symbolized the world, It was said that the Ophites allowed tame snakes to 
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as an evil power, acting in hostility to the Supreme God, the 
Fall became the emancipation of man from the authority of a 
malevolent being: the serpent was the symbol of true wisdom 
and freedom, wishing to be man’s friend against the jealous 
Jehovah; and so the usual reading of the Old Testament was 
reversed—the bad characters becoming good, oppressed by the 
servants of Jehovah. 

Of sects with these general principles there were many 
varieties and degrees. In principle probably, and in practice 
certainly, they are the furthest removed of all the Gnostic 
schools from the Catholic view of the purport of the Christian 


revelation, and exhibit the greatest admixture of foreign ele- 
ments.! 


The School of Basilides 


For the finest representatives of the Gnostic philosophy of 
life we must turn to very different men—Basilides and Valen- 
tinus. 


Basilides was probably of Syrian origin, but taught at 
Alexandria in the second quarter of the second century. Of 
his system very different accounts are given:? for the present 
the following may be taken as a general description. 

The Supreme God, the unbegotten Father, could only be 
described by negations. To reach to knowledge of Him it was 
necessary to ascend through a long series of grades of spiritual 
being which had emanated from Him. Of these the highest 
—the first emanations from Him—were a group of eight (the 
first Ogdoad), comprising in descending order Mind (or Reason 


crawl about and ‘sanctify’ the Eucharistic bread ; and their teaching and actions 
no doubt encouraged the belief of the heathen in the tales of debauchery practised 
at the Christian love-feasts. 

‘One of the chief Gnostic works that is extant seems to belong to this Ophite 
school (though there are in it no signs of its immoral practices), It is entitled 
Pistis Sophia, t.e. Sophia penitent and believing, and is extant ina Coptic version, 
though incomplete. It is thought to have been written originally in Greek 
c. 200 A.D. The work is composed in the form of a dialogue in which the 
disciples, male and female, put questions to Jesus and elicit answers giving ex- 
pression to Gnostic conceptions. There is a Latin translation by Schwartze, and 
an English translation published by the Theosophical Publishing Society. 

* The Basilides of Irenaeus is described as an emanationist and dualist ; the 
Basilides of Hippolytus as an evolutionist and pantheist (Stoic and monistic). So 
Bigg (p. 27) says the aeons have no place at all in his system, 
account of Hippolytus Refut. Haer. His teachin 
developed by his followers, in different ways. 


following the 
g was probably understood, or 
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in itself), Reason or Word or Speech (the expression of Mind), 
Understanding (or practical Wisdom), Wisdom, Power, Virtues, 
Chiefs, and Angels.!| These made or comprised the first heaven, 
the highest region or grade in the spiritual world; and from 
them as source proceeded, in succession, each in turn from the 
one immediately preceding it, a series of emanations and 
heavens, till there were in all no fewer than three hundred and 
sixty-five gradations of spiritual being. The lowest of these 
heavens is the one which is seen by us. Its angels made and 
rule the terrestrial world we know. Their chief is the God of 
the Jews (the Ruler), who wished to make all nations subject 
to his, but the other heavenly powers arrayed themselves 
against him, as the other nations arrayed themselves against his 
nation. But for the redemption of man there was needed the 
entrance of some superior power from the higher worlds into 
the lower terrestrial world; and the Father, seized with com- 
passion, sent forth his first-born ‘Mind’ (the first of the 
emanations), who is Christ, to deliver all who believe in him 
from the powers that rule the world. He appeared in human 
form, uniting himself with the man Jesus at his baptism: the 
man Jesus not being the Redeemer, but merely the instrument 
selected by the redeeming God for the purpose of revealing 
himself to men. It was only in appearance that he was sub- 
jected to death upon the Cross, and those who believe in the 
Crucified One are still under the dominion of the rulers of the 
world. The body must needs perish, the soul only is immortal ; 
and for this reason Christ suffered his bodily nature to perish 
and be resolved into formlessness, while the constituents of the 
higher nature ascended to their own region.? So all who are 
capable of redemption are gradually illuminated by the divine 
light of knowledge, and purified, and enabled to ascend on high: 
and when all who are capable are redeemed the rest will be 
involved in utter ignorance of all that is above them, so that 
they have no sense of deficiency or of unsatisfied desire, and 
thus the restoration of all things will be effected. The ethical 

I Novs, Adyos, Bpdvynois, Dopla, A’vajus, ’Aperal. 

2 The whole spiritual world, the totality of spiritual existence, is thus expressed 
by the mystical watchword often found on Gnostic gems, ‘Abraxas’ (the Sun- 
God), which stands for 365 according to the Greek reckoning by letters of the 
alphabet (a=1, B=2, p=100, =60, s=200). 

3 It was also said that he did not suffer himself to be crucified, but substituted 
Simon of Cyrene in his stead. 
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work of man is the extirpation of all traces of the low grade of 
life which cling to him, as appendages which must be torn away.’ 

The strength and the weakness of the system of Basilides 
has been well appraised when it is said that of all the Gnostic 
systems it “least recognizes any break or distinction between 
the Christian revelation and the-other religions of the world. 
His leading thought is the continuity of the world’s develop- 
ment—its gradual purification and enlightenment by a_pro- 
gressive series of movements succeeding one another by a 
fixed law of evolution. But while the system thus gains in 
philosophical unity, it loses in moral and religious significance. 
No place is left for the special providence of God, nor for the 
freewill of man: there is almost a Stoical pantheism, quite a 
Stoical fatalism. . . . The Supreme God is impersonal, capable 
of no religious relation to man, introduced . . . to give the first 
impulse to the mechanical movement of the world’s self- 
developement. . . . As he is elevated to the position of an 
absolute first principle, he is stripped of the attributes which 


alone can make him the object of moral obedience or religious 
worship.” 2 


The Valentinians 


Similar to the teaching of Basilides, at least in many of its 
chief conceptions, was the system of Valentinus,? who lived at 
Alexandria and in Cyprus till towards the middle of the 
second century he came to Rome, and only late in his life, it 
is said, seceded from the Church. His system seems to have 
been the most comprehensive and the most eclectic of all, but 
three leading ideas may be detected. From Plato comes the 
conception that the higher existences of the terrestrial world 
have their superior and real counterparts in the celestial 
world, the earthly shadows only imperfectly reflecting the 
ideal substances. From the pantheistic philosophy of India 

’ So Isidorus, the son of Basilides, if not Basilides himself, 
? Mansel Gnostic Heresies p, 165. 


® Of the Valentinian school there are some literary remains. His disciple 
Heracleon is the earliest commentator on the gospels, —fragments of his work on 
St John’s Gospel are extant (see the edition of A. E. Brooke eats and Studies vol. i 
no. 4), A letter by Ptolemaeus, another disciple, who roused the opposition of 
Trenaeus, is given by Epiphanius (adv. Haer. xxxiii 3-7) ; and also an extract from 
an anonymous work (¢did. xxxi 5, 6). Fragments from Valentinus are in. Clem. 
Strom. ii 8, 20; iii 7, 18; vi 6; and Hippolytus vi 29-37. Irenaeus gives a 
detailed account of the system (i 1-21) and a criticism of it (ii), 
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he derived the thought that the origin of material existence 
was due to an error or fall or degradation of some higher mode 
of being—a transient blot on the perfection of the absolute. 
This thought he nevertheless combined with the belief derived 
from Judaism that the creation of the world was to be 
attributed to the wisdom of God, regarded nearly as a separate 
personality as in the later writings of the Jews. 

The term ‘ aeons’ seems to have been used first by Valentinus 
to denote the personifications of the divine attributes,! which all 
together formed the whole spiritual world to which the name 
Pleréma was given (the totality of spiritual functions and life— 
ideal being). Of these aeons, thirty in all, there were three 
orders; the first of eight, the second of ten, the third of twelve. 
They proceeded always in pairs,? male and female; the first pair 
in each successive order from the lowest pair in the order 
above it. The first order, the Ogdoad, represent the original 
existence of the Divine Being, in his absolute nature, inscrutable 
and unspeakable, and in his relative nature, manifesting him- 
self in operation. The second order, the Decad, represent the 
action of the Deity through his attributes in the formation of a 
world—ideal, primary, and immaterial. The third order, the 
Dodecad, represent the divine operations in nature or grace. 
All these are of course supra-sensual, immaterial, ideal: the 
spiritual types and patterns and realities? as it were, of any- 
thing that afterwards came within the range of human experi- 
ence. In this way all existence is conceived as having its 

1 AlGves, probably from Plato’s use of the singular ‘acon’ to express the ever- 


present form of the divine existence prior to time,—so applied by Valentinus to 
the manifestations of this existence. 

2 Hach of these pairs is the consort (cvfvyos) of the other. Their names are as 
follows. The Ogdoad—‘Afpnros (or BvOés or Iarhp dyévynros) and Zvyj (or”Evvoww 
or Xdpis) ; Nos (or ILarjp or Movoyev7s) and ’AdjOeva (forming together the bighest 
tetrad, from which proceeds a second tetrad); Adédyos and Zw); “AvOpwmros and 
"ExxAnola [the ideal man, the most perfect expression of the divine thought, is the 
Gnostic spiritual man, separated from the rest as the Church (the ideal society) 
is from the world]. The Decad—Bvé.0s and Mlés ; ’Ayhparos and"Evwors ; A’ro- 
puhs and ‘Hoovy ; ’Aklynros and Zvyxpacis; Movoyervys and Maxapla. The Do- 
decad—IlapdxAnros and ILloris; Ilarpexds and ’Edmts; Mnrpixds and ’Aydry ; 
Aldyios and Duveots 3 "ExkXyovaorikds and Makapidrns, OedynTds and Yodla, The term 
Buds (the abyss) for the first great cause, expresses the infinite fulness of life, 
the ideal, where the spirit is lost in contemplation. See Irenaeus, i 1. 1 (Epiph. 
adv, Haer, xxxi); ef. Tert, adv. Valent. 

8 Tt is in connexion with this conception, with special reference to the idea 
that the crucifixion under Pontius Pilate was only of the animal and fleshly 
Christ—a delineation of what the higher Christ had experienced in the higher, 
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origin in the self-limitation of the Infinite, and it is of supreme 
importance that each form of being should remain within the 
limits of its own individuality, keeping its proper place in 
the evolution of life. This principle is personified in Horos 
(Boundary), the genius of limitation, who fixes the bounds of 
individual existence and carefully guards them against dis- 
turbance. Even in the spiritual world this function had to 
be exercised, for there too there was in idea an archetype of 
the fall and redemption of the world. Of all the aeons one 
only was, by the will of the Supreme, cognisant of his nature 
—NMind, the first of the pair which proceeded immediately 
from him. In the others arose a desire for the knowledge 
which Mind alone enjoyed, and in the youngest of all the 
aeons, Sophia (Wisdom), this desire became a passion.. Then 
Horos came, to fulfil his function, and convinced her that the 
Father was incomprehensible by her; and so she recognized her 
limitations and abandoned her design. And in order to prevent 
any recurrence of the kind a new pair of aeons issued from 
Mind, Christus and the Holy Spirit, who conveyed the same 
truth to all the aeons, and they then combined to produce a 
new aeon-Christ, ‘the most perfect beauty and constellation of 
the Plerdbma’. This is the prototype of the process of redemp- 
tion in the world. 

The design which Sophia abandoned was itself personified 
and banished to the region outside the Plerdma (or spiritual 
world), which is styled the Kendma (the region void of spiritual 
being). As the result of this fall of the lower Sophia (or Acha- 
moth) in some way or other! life is imparted to matter, and 
the Demiurge (Jaldabaoth) who creates the lower world we 
know is formed, and the first man Adam. In man is deposited, 
through the agency of Achamoth, a spiritual seed, and it is to 
redeem this spiritual element and draw it back to its proper 
Spiritual home that the last emanation from the aeons, the 
Christ, by his own wish and with their consent, assumes a 
spiritual body? and descends from the Pleréma. As Saviour he 


the real, world—that Tertullian styles them Christians in imagination rather than 
in reality. ‘Ita omnia in imagines urgent, plane et ipsi imaginarii Christiani ” 
(adv. Valent. 27; cf. Ignatius loc. cit. supra). 

1 The accounts differ in details. All that is clear is that 4 kdrw codla, as haying 
been in the Pleréma, has in her something of the spiritual or real existence, and 
therefore imparts to the matter into which she falls the seed of life. 

? This is what was visible in Jesus, According to Irenaeus (i 1. 13—Z. vol. i p. 


‘ 
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awakes the soul of men out of sleep and fans into flame the 
spiritual spark within them by virtue of the perfect knowledge 
he communicates; and, as the consort of Achamoth, by the sign 
of the cross leads back the souls that he rescues out of the 
power of the Demiurge into the region of spiritual life. And 
so there is a restoration of the heavenly element in the human 
frame struggling to return to its native place, and the material 
part is dissolved. But it is not all men who are capable of 
such redemption. By Valentinus the nature of man was con- 
ceived as threefold: the bodily part (itself twofold, one subtle, 
hylic, and one gross, earthy), the soul derived from the Demiurge, 
and the spirit derived from Achamoth. And men themselves 
fell into three classes according as one or other of these elements 
prevailed. The spiritual were only a select few from among men, 
and they were certain of salvation; the bodily were incapable 
of salvation; the others, forming an intermediate class between 
the two extremes, might either rise to the higher or sink to the 
lower lot. By the introduction of this middle class Valentinus 
intended no doubt. to soften the hardness of the line of demar- 
cation between the Gnostic and all other men. But the principle 
remained the same, and the general feeling in regard to it was 
fairly expressed by Irenaeus! when he declared that it was 
“better and more expedient for men to be ignorant and of little 
learning, and to draw near to God through love, than to think 
themselves very learned and experienced and be found blas- 
phemers against their Lord ”.? 


The Influence of Gnosticism on the Developement of Christian 
Doctrine 


It is not easy to compute exactly the influence of Gnosticism 
on the developement of Christian doctrine. It is certain that its 


61) the nature of Christ, as conceived by Valentinus, was fourfold: (1) a mvedua 
or spiritual principle (such as was derived from Achamoth) ; (2) a Wux7) or animal 
soul derived from the Demiurge; (3) a ‘heavenly’ body, formed by a special 
dispensation, visible, tangible, passible, not of the substance of the Virgin—who 
was only the channel by which it came into the world ; (4) the pre-existent Saviour 
who descended in the form of a dove at the Baptism and withdrew with the spiritual 
principle before the Crucifixion, (There was thus no real humanity or body ; it was 
only apparent, docetic. ) 

1 Tren, ii 89—H. vol. i p. 345. 

2Of the school of Valentinus was Theodotus, whose writings were well 
known to Clement. See the Hacerpta ex Scriptis Theodoti (extracts made perhaps 
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triumph would have meant the overthrow of Christianity as a 
historical religion and the disruption and ruin of the Church. 
It is said that its influence was almost entirely negative—in 
that it discredited Dualism and the negation of the human free 
will and Old Testament criticism, and by its appeal to apostolic 
writings and tradition which were not genuine occasioned the 
formal establishment of genuine apostolic standards in the 
Church If, however, it is difficult to point to any definite 
positive influence of Gnostic thought on the developement of the 
doctrine of the Church (which had, of course, begun and went 
on independently); it seems probable that it played an im- 
portant part in rousing or stimulating interest in Christianity, 
as not only the practical way of salvation but also the truth and 
the way of knowledge in its widest sense; and that it did much 
to introduce studies, literature, and art into the Christian Church,” 
and to force the great teachers to shew that in Christianity was 
contained the essence of all the truth there was in the pre- 
Christian religions. 

To this end, at any rate, some of the greatest devoted their 
energy, and in the working out of the doctrine of the Divine Logos,* 
and of his Incarnation in Jesus Christ, there was found—as a sub- 
stitute for the wild conceptions of the Gnostics—the expression 
which seemed to the more philosophical and cultured Christians 
to satisfy the unique conditions of the Gospel revelation. 

But there were other difficulties in the way of the accept- 
ance of the Logos doctrine, and strong currents of thought and 


by Clement for his own use); Migne P.G. ix pp. 653-698. An account of his 
system in Bigg Z.c. p. 31 ff. 

1 Hg. Loofs, p. 73. 

* See King Gnostic Gems. So Dorner Person of Christ Eng. tr. vol. i p. 254 
writes ‘hardly any one could wish that the Church might have escaped the Gnostic 
storms”, 

* See Harnack’s account of the results—D@. Eng. tr. vol. ii p. 817. 

* Before Gnosticism the term Logos (ef. St John’s Gospel) seems to have been little 
used and taken rather in thesense of Reason: Christ was more commonly spoken of 
in this connexion as the Wisdom (cf. 1 Cor. 14, Col. 23, Matt. 141°, Luke 195 bile?) 

> Dorner (i p. 252) points out the witness both of Ebionism and of Gnosticism 
to the Christological conceptions of the early Church. Ebionism asserted that the 
genuine Church truth held only the humanity of Christ. This clearly shews that 
the humanity was universally acknowledged—otherwise Ebionism could not, in 
laying stress on this, have claimed a Christian character. Gnosticism, on the other 
hand, proposed to find the deeper meaning of Christianity by emphasizing the higher 
element in Christ. This presupposes that the Church recognized this element, but 
did not give it adequate expression from attaching weight also to the humanity. 
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feeling to be stemmed before the haven of agreement could be 
reached. 


MANICHEISM 


Manicheism was a school of thought in some of its chief features 
closely akin to Gnosticism, aiming at similar ends; but it is not easy to 
give in short compass a satisfactory account of it. A few notes on its 
connexion with the history of Christian doctrine must suffice. 

(1) The source of nearly all Christian accounts is the Acta Archelat, 
which professes to report dialogues between Manes and Archelaus (a 
Bishop of Carchar in Mesopotamia) in the reign of Probus (supposed to 
have been composed in Syriac and translated into Greek, but probably 
spurious and composed in Greek in the fourth century—now extant in 
a Latin translation from the Greek, long fragments of which are quoted 
by Epiphanius adv. Haer. lxvi 6, 25-31; cf. Cyril Cat. vi 27 ff.). More 
is to be learnt from Titus, Bishop of Bostra, in Arabia (c. 362-370), who 
wrote four books against the Manichaeans (the first two of which are 
extant in Greek, and all in a Syriac translation). He derived his infor- 
mation from a book of a follower of Manes, but softened down the 
doctrines so as not to give offence, and thereby opened the way to mis- 
understanding. But most trustworthy is the testimony of Mohammedan 
historians of later times (ninth to twelfth centuries), who had better 
opportunities of information about the literature (Babylon having been 
the birthplace and remaining the centre of the movement till the 
tenth century, the head of the sect residing there), while they had 
no polemical purpose, being led to their investigations by a genuine 
scientific curiosity. For the form which Manicheism assumed in the 
West the works of Augustine on the system are the chief authority. 

(2) Manes was born about 215 at Ctesiphon, whither his father had 
moved from Ecbatana. Originally an idolater, he had joined the sect 
of ‘Ablutioners’ (who also laid special stress on vegetarianism and 
abstinence from wine), and Manes was brought up in this sect, and its 
essentially ascetic character was the chief mark of the hybrid type of 
religion which he conceived. He first came forward as a teacher at a 
great festival in March 242, and preached for years in the East of 
Babylonia, and in India and China, obtaining favour in high quarters 
—from officers of state and the sking himself. But between 273 and 
276, through the hostility of the Magi, he was put to death as a 
heretic, and flayed, and his head was set up over a gate still known by 
his name in the eleventh century. 

(3) The religion was essentially dualistic, based on the contrast 
between light and darkness, good and evil, conceived in poetical form 
(as was usual in the East) as a struggle between personal agents, 
and elaborated in a manner somewhat similar to that of the Gnostic 
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cosmologies. No distinction was drawn between the physical and the 
ethical, and thus “religious knowledge could be nothing but the know- 
ledge of nature and its elements, and redemption consisted exclusively 
in a physical deliverance of the fractions of light from darkness... . 
Ethics became a doctrine of abstinence from all elements arising from 
the realm of darkness” (Harnack). The powers of darkness or evil 
sought to bind men (who always had some share of light) to themselves 
through sensuous attractions, error, and false religions (especially that of 
Moses and the prophets) ; while the spirits of light were always trying 
to recall to its source the light which was in men, by giving them the 
true gnosis as to nature—through prophets and preachers of the truth, 
such as Adam, Noah, Abraham, Zoroaster, Buddha, Jesus (in some form), 
and Manes himself—who was held to be the last and greatest prophet, 
the guide, the ambassador of light, the Paraclete, by whose instrument- 
ality the separation of light from darkness is accomplished. Practical 
religion thus became a rigorous asceticism, abstaining from all sensuous 
enjoyment (the three seals, the signaculum oris, manus, et sinus—the 
mouth, the hand, the breast—symbolized the complete abstinence from 
everything containing elements of darkness), practising constant fasts (in 
all about a quarter of the year) and ablutions and prayers four times a day. 
Such an asceticism, however, was only possible for comparatively few, 
and a twofold moral standard was permitted, only the ‘perfect’ 
Manichaeans—the elect—fulfilling these strict rules, while the lower 
class of secular Manichaeans, catechumens or hearers (auditores), were 
only required to avoid idolatry, witchcraft, and sensual vices, and to 
kill no living creature. Worship consisted exclusively of prayers and 
hymns ; they had no temples, altars, or images. 

(4) To the difficult question why Manicheism spread so far and 
wide, Harnack gives the answer that its strength was due to the combi- 
nation of ancient mythology and a vivid materialistic dualism with an 
extremely simple spiritual cultus and a strict morality—supplemented 
by the personality of the founder. It retained the mythologies of 
the Semitic nature-religions, but substituted a spiritual worship and a 
strict morality. It offered revelation, redemption, moral virtue, and im- 
mortality and spiritual blessings, on the ground of nature-religion ; 
while the learned and the ignorant, the enthusiast and the man of the 
world, could all find a welcome. And it presented a simple—apparently 
profound and yet easy—solution of the pressing problem of good and 
evil. 

(5) Why it should have gained recruits among Christians is a 
further question. To Western Christians there were great obstacles in 
the foreign language and the secret script in which the books were 
written, and they must have derived their knowledge from oral sources. 
Manes himself seems to have been very little influenced by Christianity ; 
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as presented by the Church he must have regarded it as full of errors, 
but he probably drew from the forms it had assumed among the followers 
of Basilides and Marcion. His system had points of contact with the 
ancient Babylonian religion—the original source of all the gnosis of 
Western Asia, transformed by Christian and Persian elements into a 
philosophy of the world and of life (Buddhism seems to have made no 
contributions). The doctrine of the Incarnation was rejected; yet the 
Western Manichaeans succeeded in giving the system a kind of Christian 
colour, while retaining its rigid physical Dualism, its rationalizing 
character, and its repudiation of the Old Testament. At its first 
appearance in the Roman Empire it was probably as a sect originating in 
Persia, an inveterate enemy and object of fear to the Roman government, 
that it was denounced by an edict of Diocletian, c. 287 or 308. Eusebius 
knew little about them, but by the middle of the fourth century they 
had spread widely in the empire, particularly among the monks and 
clergy of Egypt and North Africa. Owing to their principle of mystical 
acceptance and interpretation of orthodox language, they could hold the 
position of Christian bishops or conform outwardly to Mohammedan 
rites. Besides the distinction between lect? and Auditores there was 
a carefully graduated hierarchy of travelling missionaries, deacons, 
presbyters, seventy-two bishops, and twelve apostles—with a thirteenth 
(or one of the twelve) representing Manes as head of all. Severe 
laws against them were promulgated by Valentinian (372) and Theodosius 
(381), but they were very active in the time of Augustine, who was for 
nine years an auditor. They also reached Spain and Gaul, through 
Dacia, along the highroad to North Italy (they were feared and 
denounced as pseudo-ecclesia by Niceta of Remesiana+c. 414—see his 
‘Sermon on the Creed’ Migne P.L. lii. p. 871); and at Rome 
itself their doctrines had a large following. Active measures against 
them were taken by Leo, supported by the civil power, and edicts of 
Valentinian m1 and Justinian made banishment, and even death, the 
penalty. Yet Manicheism lasted till far on into the Middle Ages in 
East and West. [See D.C.B. Art. ‘Manichaeans’, and Harnack D@. 
Eng. tr. vol. iii p. 316 ff. I am also indebted to a lecture by Prof. 
Bevan. | 


CHAPTER VII 


ATTEMPTS TO MAINTAIN, ON ‘ MONARCHIAN’ LINES, ALIKE THE 
ONENESS AND SOLE RULE OF GOD AND THE DIVINITY OF 
CHRIST 


MOoNAROCHIANISM 


Ir was in conflict with Monarchianism that the doctrine of the 
Logos (and of the Trinity) was developed. Against Gnosticism, 
with its number of ‘aeons’ intermediate between God and 
Creation, the champions of the primitive Christian faith in the 
second century were driven to insist on the sole and independent 
and absolute existence and being and rule of God. “On the 
Monarchy of God” was the title of a treatise written at this 
time, it is said, by Irenaeus to a presbyter of Rome, Florinus, who 
had been led to Gnostic views. One God there was, and one God 
only, who made and rules the world, and Christians could recog- 
nize none other gods but Him: and it was possible to hold this 
belief without believing that this one God was the maker 
of evil. 

So, in origin, Monarchianism was an ‘orthodox’ reaction to 
an earlier tradition. But it was soon turned against the orthodox 
themselves.” 

The doctrine of the divinity of Christ, accepted at first with- 
out precision of statement by the consciousness of Christians, 
when subjected to closer logical examination, seemed to be 
irreconcileable with the belief in the unity of God, and so to 
endanger the dominant principle that God is One. Many who 


‘The full title of the treatise is given by Eusebius H.E. v 20, ‘Concerning 
Monarchia, or that God is not the Author of Evil Things’. It is clear (though 
Eusebius misunderstood the difficulty of Florinus) that Irenaeus wrote to shew that 
the belief in a single first principle did not necessarily lead to the conclusion that 
evil was His work. 

>So Tertullian adv. Prax, 1 says that the Devil, who vies with the truth in 
various ways, makes himself the champion of the doctrine that God is One, in order 
to manufacture heresy out of the word ‘one’, 
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differed in other ways agreed in their dread of undermining this 
belief. Tertullian describes them as “simple folk (not to call 
them shortsighted and ignorant) of whom the majority of believers 
is always composed”, who “since the very Creed itself brings 
them over from the many gods of the world to the one true 
God, not understanding that He is to be believed as one, but in 
connexion with His own ‘economy’, are afraid of the divine 
‘economy’. And so they keep saying that two—yea, three— 
gods are preached by us, while they themselves profess to be 
worshippers of the one God. We hold fast, they say, to the 
Monarchy”. So Hippolytus described Zephyrinus, on account of 
similar fears, as “an ignorant man inexperienced in the defini- 
tions of the Church”; and Origen wrote of the matter as one 
“which disturbed many who, while they boasted of their devotion 
to God, were anxious to guard against the confession of two 
gods”. Such men accordingly were called ‘ Monarchians’, and 
during the third century the Church had to devote itself to the 
attempt to attain a true conception of God, consistent with the 
unity of His being, and yet with the divinity of Christ. 

To Monarchians two alternatives were open. They might 
defend the monarchy by denying the full divinity of Christ, or 
reducing it to a quality or force: or else they might maintain 
the divinity to the full, but deny it, any individual existence 
apart from God the Father. So we find two classes of Monarchians, 
akin respectively to the Ebionites and to the Gnostics. The one 
class (rationalist or dynamic Monarchians *) resolved the divinity 
of Christ into a mere power bestowed on him by God, while 
admitting his supernatural generation by the Holy Spirit, and 
regarded Jesus as attaining the status of Son of God rather than 
by essential nature being divine. Of such were the Alogi, 
Theodotus, Artemon, and Paul of Samosata. The other class, 
merging the divinity of Christ into the essence of the Father, 
recognized no independent personality of Christ, regarding the 
Incarnation as a mode of the existence or manifestation of the 
Father. To this class belong Praxeas, Noetus, Callistus, Beryllus, 
and Sabellius. They are known as ‘Patripassians’ (see infra 

1 olkovoula—the providential ordering and government of the world, so the plan 
or system of revelation, so especially the Incarnation. Tert. adv. Praa. 3. 

2 Origen on John 22, 

8 Harnack labels them ‘ Adoptionist’, but the title does not seem to be specially 


appropriate to them, and it belongs peculiarly and by common consent to a mode of 
thought of later date. 


7 
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p. 103 n. 2), or Sabellians (from the chief exponent of the system 
in its most developed form), or ‘modalistic’ Monarchians. 


THE ALOGI 


The earliest representatives of these Monarchians seem to 
have been the ‘ Alogi’, so called because they rejected not the 
Logos doctrine altogether, but the Gospel of St John, which was 
its strongest apostolic witness. They believed Cerinthus to have 
been the author of it, and based their doctrine on the Synoptic 
Gospels only, accepting the supernatural birth, and in some 
sense the divinity, but not the developed Logos doctrine, nor the | 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. They did not, probably, admit 
distinctions within the Godhead; such deity as resided in Christ 
being the deity of the Father, pre-existent therefore, and 
brought into peculiar union with the man Jesus, but whether in 
that union remaining personal or being a mere force seems not 
to be determined. And so the Alogi were possibly the point of 
departure for both forms of Monarchian thought ; but very little 
ig known about them, and it is not clear that they ever existed 
as a definite sect at all.? 


(a) ‘Dynamic’ MOoNARCHIANISM 


The Theodotians 


Theodotus, the first representative of the dynamic Monarch- 
ians whose name is recorded, was described by Epiphanius as an 
‘offshoot of the heresy of the Alogi’, and by the author of the 
Little Labyrinth as ‘the captain and father of this God-denying 
heresy’. In common with the Alogi he laid most stress on the 
reality of the human nature and life of Christ and the Synoptists’ 
record, and while refusing the title God to him believed he was 
at baptism endowed with superhuman power He was a 


1 © Alogi’ is a nickname coined by Epiphanius adv. Haer. li. It is uncertain 
from what source he derived his information about this school of thinkers, and it is 
possible that, with his love for rigid classification, he is mistaken in representing 
them as a definite sect. But Irenaeus adv. Haer, iii 11, H. ii p. 51 (misunderstood 
by Harvey of the Montanists) seems to justify his account in this respect. 

2 He is said by Tertullian de Praeser. 53 to have regarded Christ as a mere man, 
though born of the Virgin. But neither he nor any of the school really held Christ 
to be an ordinary man. Their creed was probably: Jesus miraculously born, 
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leather-seller of Byzantium who came to Rome, and was excom- 
municated by the Bishop Victor (¢. 195), himself a ‘ modalist’. 

The same views were held by a second Theodotus, a banker 
at Rome, a student of the Peripatetic philosophy and a critic 
and interpreter of Scripture! in the time of Zephyrinus 
(199-217). 

The Theodotians regarded the Logos as identical with the 
Father, having no personal existence of his own, but only the 
‘circumscription’? of the Father attaching to him from eternity 
in which alone we are enabled to know God. That is to say, 
the Logos is a ‘limitation’ of the Father—the infinitude of God 
brought, as it were, within bounds. In effect, the Logos is God 
in the aspect of revelation to man. It was the image of the 
Logos that Christ bore. In becoming incarnate in him the 
Logos took not only flesh but personality from man, and used it 
for the purpose of his mission. The person of Christ is thus 
entirely human, with the Logos as controlling Spirit. Similar 
incarnations had taken place in the prophets. 


Artemon 


Artemon (al. Artemas), a later member of the school at 
Rome, asserted that it was an innovation to designate Christ 
‘God’, appealed to Scripture and the Apostles’ preaching, and 
tried to prove that all the Roman bishops down to Victor had 
been of his opinion. This attempt to claim the authority of 
Scripture and tradition for such views was vigorously contested 


equipped by baptism, and prepared for exaltation by the resurrection (so that the . 
title God might be given him when risen) ; stress being laid on his moral develope- 
ment (rpoxor7) and the moral proof of his sonship—by growth in character he grew 
to be divine. 

1 On the biblical criticism and textual ‘corrections’ and dialectic method of the 
Theodotians, see Euseb. 1.2. v 28. 18, quoting the Little Labyrinth. The author 
of this refutation of their teaching charged them with falsifying and corrupting 
the Scriptures, and with preferring Euclid and Aristotle and Galen to the sacred 
writers, The charge may be true; but it is at least possible that they were genuine 
biblical critics making bond fide attempts to secure the true text in an uncritical 
age, and to apply scientific methods of interpretation. So Harnack is disposed to 
hail them as better scholars than their opponents (DG, Eng. tr. vol. iii p. 25), 
They themselves, in turn, after the time of Zephyrinus, brought a counter-charge 
against the Roman Church, accusing it of having recoined the truth, like forgers, 
by omitting the avord ‘One’ with ‘God’ in the primitive Creed (so Zahn Apostles’ 
Creed Eng. tr. p. 35). 

2 repvypapy is the word used, see infra p. 110 n, 1. 
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by the author of the Little Labyrinth! who aimed at shewing 
that from the earliest times Christians had regarded Christ as 
God, and he succeeded so far at least that this form of Mon- 
archianism soon passed into obscurity in Rome. The explana- 
tion that Christ was supernaturally born, superior in sinlessness 
and virtue to the prophets, and-so attaining to unique dignity, 
but yet a man, not God—this was felt to be no adequate 
interpretation of the power he wielded in his lifetime and ever 
since over the minds and hearts of men. Yet in the West it 
lingered ; and the hold which it had is shewn by the fact that 
Augustine, a little time before his conversion, actually thought it 
was the Catholic doctrine. “A man of excellent wisdom, to 
whom none other could be compared” he thought a true descrip- 
tion of Christ, “especially because he was miraculously born of 
a virgin, to set us an example of despising worldly things for the 
attainment of immortality”. . . . And he held that he merited 
the highest authority as a teacher, “not because he was the 
Person of Truth, but by some great excellence and perfection of 
this human nature, due to the participation of wisdom ”? 


Paul of Samosata 


Of this dynamic or rationalist Monarchianism the most 
influential teacher was a Syrian; Paul of Samosata,—a man of 
affairs as well as a theologian, for some years Bishop of Antioch 
and chancellor to Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, to whose kingdom 
Antioch at this time belonged? Following Artemon, and laying 
all stress on the unity of God as a single person, he denied any 
‘hypostasis’ of the wisdom or Logos of God—regarding the 
intelligence or reason in the human heart as analogous. The 


1 Anonymous, perhaps by Hippolytus (c. 230 or 240); extracts in Euseb, H.Z. 
v 28. 

2 Augustine Confessions, vii 19 [25], ed. Bigg. 

8 See Euseb. H.E. vii 30. He was appointed bishop in 260, and deposed on 
account of his heretical views by the Council held at Antioch in 268 or 269, two 
previous synods having proved ineffective. He refused, however, to submit to the 
decree of deposition, and would not vacate the episcopal residence, and so became 
the cause of the first appeal by the Church to the civil power, technically on a 
question of property. After the fall of his protectress Zenobia in 272 Aurelian 
decided against him; the ecclesiastical fabrics were to belong to the bishop who 
was recognized as such by the Bishops of Italy and Rome, Political motives, as well 
as ecclesiastical, probably contributed to this decision, Paul’s fall was one of the 
early victories of Rome. 
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Logos therefore could not ever come into personal existence ; 
even though he might be called the Son of God, such a title was 
only a description of the high nature of the power of the divine 
Logos. A real incarnation of the Logos was thus impossible ; 
He existed in Jesus not essentially or personally, but only as a 
quality. The personality of Jesus was entirely human ;? it was 
not that the Son of God came down from heaven, but that the 
Son of man ascended up on high. The divine power within 
him grew greater and greater as the course of his human 
developement proceeded, till at last through its medium he 
reached divinity.2 Whether this goal was attained after the 
Baptism or not till after the Resurrection is not decided; 
but the union, such as it is, between God the Supreme and 
Christ the Son of God is one of disposition and of will— 
the only union possible, in the thought of Paul, between two 
persons. 

He was thus represented as teaching that Jesus Christ was 
‘from below’, and that the Son was non-existent before the 
Nativity ; and the synods which considered his conceptions were 
at pains to maintain the distinct individual existence of the 
Logos as Son of God before all time, who had himself taken 
active personal part in the work of Creation, and was himself 
incarnate in Jesus Christ.4 

His condemnation by no means disposed of his views.° If we 
cannot say with certainty that he is the direct ancestor of 
Arianism, we know that Arius and the chief members of the 
Arian party had been pupils of Lucian (a native of the same 
city of Samosata), who, while Paul was bishop, was head of the 
theological school of Antioch, and seems to have combined the 
Monarchian adoptionism of Paul with conceptions of the person 
of Christ derived from Origen ®; while in the great theologians of 
Antioch, a century later still, a portion of the spirit of Paul of 

1 otk odciwdGs d\Ad Kara ToéryTa, 

? So Eusebius says ‘‘ he was caught describing Christ as a man, deemed worthy 
in surpassing measure of divine grace”. 

3 Cf. Athanasius de Synodis 26, 45, quoting the Macrostich, éx mpoxorfs Te0eo- 
moijo0ar—eé dvOpwmrov yéyove Debs, See Hahn® § 159. 

4See Hahn?§ 151. See note on Paul’s use of duoovcros infra p. 111. 

> Harnack points to the Acta Archelai §§ 49, 50, as shewing the prevalence of 
similar conceptions in the East at the beginning of the fourth century. The 
Council of Nicaea, by ordering the rebaptism of followers of Paul, treated them as 


not being Christians at all. 
8 See Additional Note on Lucian infra p. 110. 
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Samosata lived again, and in the persons of a Theodore and a 
Nestorius! was again condemned. 


(b) ‘MopDALISTIC’ MONARCHIANISM 


The rationalist or ‘dynamic’ form of Monarchian teaching 
was so obviously destructive of the real divinity of Jesus that it 
can scarcely have been a serious danger to the faith in the 
Incarnation. Much more likely to attract devout and earnest 
thinkers was the ‘modalistic’ doctrine. While maintaining the 
full divinity of Christ it was safe from the reproach of ditheism, 
and free from all connexion with emanation theories and 
subordination. The doctrine of an essential or immanent 
Trinity (the conception of three eternal hypostases) had not as 
yet been realized in full consciousness. The chief concern of 
the exponents of Christian doctrine had been to establish the 
personal pre-existence of Christ and his essential unity with the 
Father (against Ebionism), and so the distinction between him 
and the Father might be somewhat blurred; and though, of 
course, opposition to Ebionism was never carried so far as to 
ignore the real humanity of Christ, still it would tend to relegate 
to the background the evidence for the distinction between the 
Father and the Son which is implied in the incarnation. And 
to all who felt the infinite value of the atonement effected by 
Christ—the power of the death upon the Cross—the theory 
which seemed to represent the Father Himself as suffering would 
appear to furnish a more adequate explanation of the facts than 
Ebionism had to offer? So it is easy to understand the great 
impression which was made by the earliest representatives of the 
‘modalistic’ school of thought, Noetus and Praxeas,? both of 
whom came from Asia Minor (the home of Monarchian views) 
to Rome towards the end of the second century. 

* Paul seems to be differentiated from Nestorius chiefly by the denial of the 
personality of the Logos. 


* The ‘unreflecting faith’ of the Church and the vagueness of its doctrine at 
this time is shewn in the phrases used by Irenaeus (e.g. ‘mensura Patris filius *) and 
Clement of Alexandria (e.g. ‘the Son is the countenance of the Father’) and Melito 
(Oeds wérovOev brd dekas lopanNirO0s). 

3 Our knowledge of Noetus comes from Hippolytus (Ref. Haer. ix ad init., x 23 
(72), and the special treatise c. Noet.), Hippolytus does not mention Praxeas, 
against whom Tertullian wrote as the originator of the heresy, without mentioning 


Noetus. Probably Praxeas had founded no school at Rome, and Hippolytus had 
no knowledge of him. 
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Praxeas and Noetus 


Praxeas, already a ‘confessor’ for the faith, was welcomed 
in Rome, and with the information he was able to give of the 
excesses of the Montanists in the East proved to be a strong 
opponent of the new movement which was then threatening the 
order of the Church. The ‘modalism’ which he represented was 
for some time prevalent and popular at Rome, and it appears 
that the erroneous character of his teaching was not discovered 
till after his departure to Carthage. Early in the third century } 
Tertullian wrote against him (using his name as a label for the 
heresy), and in epigrammatic style described him as having done 
‘two jobs for the Devil at Rome’,—* He drove out prophecy and 
introduced heresy: he put to flight the Paraclete and crucified 
the Father”. In this rhetorical phrase he expressed the infer- 
ence which was promptly drawn from the teaching of Praxeas 
and Noetus. If it was the case that the one God existed in 
two ‘modes’, and the Son was identical with the Father, then 
the Father Himself had been born, and had suffered and died. 
Hence the nickname Patripassians,? which was generally applied 
in the West to this school of Monarchians. In word, at all 
events, it was unfair. While denying the existence of any real 
distinction in the being of God Himself (which would amount, 
they thought, to ‘ duality ’, however disguised), they seem to have 
admitted a distinction (dating at least from the Creation) between 
the invisible God and God revealed in the universe, in the 
theophanies of the Old Testament, and finally in the human 
body in Christ; and the name Father was restricted to the in- 
visible God, who in revelation only could be called the Logos of 
the Son. 

A compromise perhaps was found? in the theory that the 


1 The exact date is uncertain—c, 210, Harnack. 

2 Origen explains Patripassiani as those who identify the Father and the Son, 
and represent them as one person under two different names. They did not them- 
selves accept the inference ; e.g. Zephyrinus avowed, ‘‘I know one God Christ Jesus, 
and besides him no other originate and passible”’,—but also, ‘‘ It was not the Father 
who died, but the Son”. In two cases only that are known to us was the Creed 
expanded (to exclude the idea that the Father suffered) by the addition of the words 
‘invisibile’ and ‘impassibile’ to the first article : viz. in the Creed of the Church of 
Aquileia (Hahn ® p. 42), and in the Creed of Auxentius, the semi-Arian predecessor 
of Ambrose as bishop of Milan, whose Creed may be the baptismal Creed of 
Cappadocia (Hahn? p, 148). 

8 Possibly by Callistus, whose modified ‘ Praxeanism’ Tertullian is thought to be 
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Father, unborn, invisible (though as Spirit, as invisible God, He 
could not suffer), somehow participated in the sufferings of Christ, 
the Son who was born—‘ The Son suffers, the Father however 
shares in the suffering”; though really in such a compromise 
the essential principle of Modalism would be lost.? 

Noetus, however, when brought face to face with the logical 
issue, seems to have scorned all compromise. There was one 
God, the Father, invisible or manifesting Himself as He pleased, 
but whether visible or invisible, begotten or unbegotten, always 
the same. The Logos is only a designation of God when He 
reveals Himself to the world and to men. The Father, so far 
as He deigns to be born, is the Son. He is called Son for a 
certain time, and in reference to His experiences on earth; the 
Son, or Christ, is therefore the Father veiled in flesh, and it was 
the Father Himself who became man and suffered. The dis- 
tinction seems accordingly to be not merely nominal, but is 
connected with the history and process of redemption, though it 
leaves the Incarnation dependent on an act of will. The two 
great aims of these Monarchians—to safeguard the unity of God 
(against what they regarded as the ditheistic tendencies of their 
opponents), and to uphold the divinity of Christ—are curiously 
shewn in the two different versions which have come to us of the 
answer which Noetus made to his assailants. “Why! what have 
I done? I believe in one God”—so Epiphanius reports him; 
or “Why! what harm am I doing in glorifying Christ ?”—as 
Hippolytus gives his words.? 


Sabellius and his Followers 


For these two aims so much support could naturally be 
obtained, that in spite of excommunication the teaching of 
Noetus was carried on by his pupil Epigonus and later by 
Cleomenes and Sabellius as heads of the party at Rome. What 


attacking under the name of Praxeas, 
““Compassus est pater filio.” 


* It involves a distinction in the person of the Lord between Christ the divine 
and Jesus the human—the latter suffering actually, the former indirectly; the 
latter being the Son (the flesh) and the former the Father (the spirit). Cf. Irenaeus, 
Hahn? p. 7. Cf. the Arian conception—the Logos compatitur with the human 
which patitur in the person of Christ. See Hahn? § 161 (the Synod of Sirmium 
357), and infra pp. 180, 181 notes. 


> rl of Kaxdv memrolnka ; Eva Oedv dofdfw—Epiphanius, rl ody kaxdv rod, doédtw 
Tov Xpiordv—Hippolytus, 


‘Filius patitur, pater vero compatitur.” 
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exactly each contributed we cannot tell: even of Sabellius the 
full accounts belong to the fourth century. To him the developed 
form of the teaching—-embracing the whole Trinity—seems to 
be due? and it is by his name that the champions of the theory 
were best known throughout the East (‘Patripassians’ or 
‘Monarchians’ being the usual designation in the West). 

God is, according to his teaching, essentially one, and the 
Trinity which he recognizes is a Trinity not of essence but of 
revelation; not in the essential relations of the Deity within 
itself, but in relation to the world outside and to mankind. The 
relations expressed by the three names are co-ordinate, forming 
together a complete description of the relations of the one self- 
evolving God to all outside Him. Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
are simply designations of three different phases under which the 
one divine essence reveals itsel{i—three names of one and the same 
being. He seems to have adopted the language of the Church 
so far as to speak of three ‘persons’, using the term mpdcwr7a, 
but in so different a sense (meaning parts or roles of manifesta- 
tion rather than ‘persons’) that the word was altogether dis- 
credited in the East. These different parts or functions were 
assumed to meet the varying needs of the occasion; one and 
the same God appearing now as Father, now as Son, and 
now as Holy Spirit. The account that Basil gives implies a 
merely temporary assumption of each part, but it is possible that 
Sabellius taught * that God had, rather, put forth His activity in 
separate stages: first, in the ‘person’ of the Father as Creator 
and Lawgiver; secondly, in the ‘ person’ of the Son as Redeemer 
(in the work of the Incarnation up to the Ascension); and 
thirdly, after the redemption was effected, in the ‘ person’ of the 
Spirit as giver and preserver of life. In any case it is clear 


1 He was by birth a Libyan of Pentapolis in Africa, active at Rome in the early 
part of the third century (¢. 198-217). Of his writings, if he wrote anything, 
phrases may be extant in Hippolytus (Ref. Haer. ix) and in Athanasius (¢.g. Or. ¢. Ar. 
iv)—the earliest accounts of him. Cf. Basil Zpp. 210, 214, 235; Epiph. adv. Haer. 
62. It is probable that ideas of which Marcellus was the originator have been 
erroneously attributed to him, but Athanasius (/.c. esp. §§ 13, 14, 25) certainly says 
that conceptions of expansion and contraction were taught by Sabellius, and not, 
as some have argued, that their natural consequences were Sabellian. 

2 It is possible that he went beyond Noetus only in including the Holy Spirit in 
his theory. 

3 He even coined a word viordrwp (Son-Father) to exclude the thought of two 
beings. 

4 As Harnack understands Epiphanius and Athanasius. 
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that there ig no permanence about such ‘ personalities’. There is 
no real incarnation; no personal indissoluble union of the God- 
head with the Manhood took place in Christ. God only mani- 
fested Himself in Christ, and when the part was played and the 
curtain fell upon that act in the great drama there ceased to be 
a Christ or Son of God. This conception of a merely transitory 
personality of Christ! (which seems to involve the negation of 
an eternal personal life for any one) is essentially pantheistic. 
All the Monarchian theories really strike in this way at the 
root of the Christian interpretation of life. If God Himself, as 
final being, as a whole, so to speak, comes forth in revelation 
and nothing is left behind, then God passes over into the world 
and becomes the world, and nothing but the world is left. 
It is clearly impossible, on any Christian theory of the world 
and of the divine economy, that God should exist even for a 
moment only in a single mode, or that the Incarnation should be 
only a temporary and transient manifestation. 

And, further, Sabellianism, in recognizing only a Trinity in 
human experience, disregards the fact that such a Trinity of 
revelation is only possible if the very being of the Godhead, 
which is thus revealed, is itself a Trinity. 


Partial Sympathy with Sabellianism at Rome 


In Rome, though the fierce opposition of Hippolytus? got 
little support, and Callistus? at first was favourable to~ the 
modalistic conceptions, Sabellius was condemned and excommuni- 
cated, and the Monarchians soon found few followers in the 
West,‘ though, as Harnack points out, the hold which they had 
had for twenty or thirty years on the Roman Church left a per- 
manent mark. It was Rome that condemned Origen, the ally 
of Hippolytus. Rome was invoked against Dionysius of Alex- 


’ Contrast with it the Catholic interpretation according to which Christ is the 
eternal centre of regenerated humanity. 

* See esp. Ref. Haer. bk. ix, and see Additional Note on Hippolytus infra p. 108. 

* Callistus was bitterly attacked by Hippolytus for his protection of the school 
of which Epigonus and Cleomenes, and later on Sabellius, had been head. It is 
probable that Callistus, as Zephyrinus before him, simply wished to secure as much 
toleration and comprehension as possible, to protect the Church from the rabies 
theologorum (as Harnack phrases it). The compromise which he attempted has 
been alluded to above. He was ultimately driven to excommunicate the leaders on 
either side, both Sabellius and Hippolytus. 

* Cyprian could class Patripassiani with ‘ ceterae haereticorum pestes’ (Zp. 78. 4). 
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-andria. Rome and the West were chiefly responsible for the 
opoovotov formula of Nicaea (so long opposed as Sabellian). 
Rome received Marcellus, who carried out the Sabellian prin- 
ciples, and rejected tpets troctdces and supported the Eusta- 
thians at Antioch. And finally, it was with Rome that 
Athanasius was most at one. Indeed, Sabellianism no doubt 
prepared the way for the Nicene theology—the full recognition 
of the truth underlying the principles of modalism being a 
necessary step in that direction; though it also led immediately, 
on the other hand, to the developement of the Origenistic Christ- 
ology in the direction of Arianism. One of the intermediate 
stages—the prelude to the Arian struggle—was the controversy 
between Dionysius of Alexandria and Dionysius of Rome. 


NOVATIAN 


That the Sabellian view did not prevail at Rome is seen from the 
treatise On the Trinity by Novatian, the most learned of the presbyters 
of Rome in the middle of the third century. It is the theology of 
Africa—an ‘epitome of Tertullian’s work’, as Jerome styled it. It pro- 
fesses to be an exposition of the Rule of Faith, and as such includes “a 
doctrine of God in the sense of the popular philosophy, a doctrine of the 
Trinity like Tertullian’s (though without all his technical terms), and 
the recognition of the true manhood of Christ along with his true God- 
head” (Loofs). His doctrine of the Trinity can, however, still be 
described as ‘ economic’ rather than essential. Though he regards the 
existence (or generation) of the Son as eternal in the past, he speaks of 
the future consummation as though the distinction of persons (Father 
and Son) would cease. The idea of communio substantiae (dp0-ovcia) is 
combined with that of subordination. It is clear that he makes it his 
special concern to oppose Sabellianism, and to maintain the personality 
of the Son. So he keeps the personarwm distinctio, speaks of Christ as 
secunda persona post patrem and of the proprietas personae suae, and 
regards the union in its moral aspect as concord. He even speaks of the 
Son as proceeding from the Father when the Father willed. But at the 
same time he insists on the substantiae communto. In respect of the 
person of Christ he is concerned to maintain both the true deity and the 
true humanity—the filius dei and the jilius hominis. The union is 
emphasized—the jiliws hominis is made by it the filiws dei—but the 
nature of the union is not discussed. The doctrine of the Logos falls 
into the background. [The authority of Jerome de Vir Ill. c. 70, who 
names the treatise as Novatian’s, while he notes that many ‘‘ who did 
not know” thought it was Cyprian’s (or Tertullian’s) may be accepted, 
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in spite of more modern doubts; cf. Harnack Gesch. der altchristl. 
Iitteratur i 652-656. The treatise is printed in Migne P.L. iii 
885-952. With it may be compared the Tractatus Origenis discovered 
by Battifol and ascribed by Weyman to Novatian, though Dom Butler 
with greater probability assigns it to an anonymous writer of the fifth 
or sixth century. See J.7.8. vol. ii pp. 113 ff. and 254 ff.] 

This work of Novatian is described by Harnack as creating for the 
West a dogmatic vade mecum. 


THE THEOLOGY OF HIPPOLYTUS 


It is worth while over against the theories of the Noetians and 
Sabellians to set the theory of their uncompromising opponent, Hippo- 
lytus—whose own theology gave almost equal offence and was charged 
with ditheism. It is to be found in his Refutatio Haeresium and in his 
sermon against Noetus (which was earlier and less definite, but expresses 
the same views, often in the same words). For his Christology, see 
especially Ref. Haer. x 33, and c. Noet. 10-15. The following is a sum- 
mary of Ddllinger’s account in his Hippolytus and Callistus. 

God—one and only—originally was alone, nothing contemporary 
with him. All existed potentially in him and he himself was all. 

From the first he contained the Logos in himself as his still un- 
sounding voice, his not yet spoken word, and together with him the yet 
unexpressed idea of the universe which dwelt in him. 

This Logos—the intelligence, the wisdom of God—without which 
he never was, went out from him according to the counsels of God—i.e. 
ore 0eAnoev, Kaas 70eAnoev—in the times determined beforehand by 
him, as his first begotten—prince and lord of the creation that was to be. 
He had within him as a voice the ideas conceived in the Father’s being, 
and in response to the Father’s bidding thereby created the world in its 
unity apéoxwv ed. 

The whole is thus the Father, but the Logos is a power proceeding 
from the whole—the intelligence of the Father, and therefore his ovcia, 
whereas the world was created out of nothing. 

There was thus another God by the side of the first, not as if there 
were two Gods, but as a light from the Light, water from the Fountain, 
the beam from the Sun. He was the perfect, only-begotten Logos of 
the Father, but not yet perfect Son: that he Jirst became when he became 
man. Nevertheless God already called him Son because he was to be 
born (c. Woet, 15), 

Hippolytus thus distinguishes three stages or periods of developement 
in the second hypostasis—the Logos :— 

(1) He is still impersonal—in indistinguishable union with God as 

the divine intelligence: potentially as the future personal 
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Logos—and inherently as the holder of the divine ideas 
(patterns after which the universe was to be created). 

(2) God becomes Father, by act of will operating upon his being— 
z.e. he calls his own intelligence to a separate hypostatic exist- 
ence, placing him as érepos over against himself: yet only in 
such wise as a part of a whole which has acquired an exist- 
ence of its own—the whole remaining undiminished : as the 
beam and the Sun. The Logos has thus become hypostatic 
for the purpose of the manifestation of God in creation: and 
the third moment ensues. 

(3) The Incarnation—in which he first completes himself as the true 
and perfect Son; so that it is also through the Incarnation 
that the idea of the divine Fatherhood is first completely 
realized. 


Objectionable or doubtful points in this view are—(1) the existence of 
the Logos as a person is mpoatwvtos before all time, but not from eternity 
atdvos ; (2) strict subordination: the Son is merely a force to carry out 
the Father’s commands ; (3) the Trinitarian relation is not original in the 
very being of God, but comes into existence through successive acts of the 
divine will ; (4) his representation of the Logos as the xéapos vontés— 
the centre of the ideas of the universe or the universe conceived ideally, 
—which is foreign to primitive Christian tradition, being borrowed from 
Philo,—is not really balanced by his maintenance of the substantial 
equality of Father and Son. _ 

Specially objectionable is (3) (an idea which was later a main prop of 
Arianism), as it leaves open the possibility for the Logos to have re- 
mained in his original impersonal condition, and so for the Son never to 
have come to any real hypostatic existence, 7.e. for God to have remained 
without a Son. Hence arose later the fierce contest for or against the 
proposition that the Father brought forth the Son by an act of his own 
free-will: on which see infra p. 194. 

And thus Hippolytus was viewed with suspicion, although the 
Church was wont then to be very tolerant of attempts made by 
Christians of philosophic culture to explain the mystery of the Trinity 
by the help of Platonic speculations, 


BERYLLUS 


A kind of midway position seems to have been occupied by thinkers 
of whom we have a representative in Beryllus, Bishop of Bostra in 
Arabia, a learned writer and administrator of high repute. Almost all 
that we know of his teaching is expressed in a sentence of Eusebius 
(H.E. vi 33; cf vi 20) recording that “he dared to assert that our 
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Saviour and Lord did not pre-exist in an individual existence of his 
own! before his coming to reside among men, and that he did not 
possess a divinity of his own, but only that of the Father dwelling in 
him”. This seems to indicate a semi-Monarchian or conciliatory 
tendency, rejecting the doctrine of the hypostatical existence of the 
Logos, but repelled by the hypothesis of an incarnation of God the 
Father Himself, and so seeking a solution in the recognition of (1) a dis- 
tinct personality after—though not before—the Incarnation, and (2) 
an efflux from the divine essence of the Father rather than whole 
deity in Christ. Thus a divine power was, as it were, sunk into the 
limitations of human nature and so became a person. Dorner regards 
Beryllus as a connecting link between the Patripassians, who allowed 
no mpdcwrov side by side with the warpixy Odrys, and Sabellius, with 
his recognition of a distinct zpdcwrov or reprypapy both of the Logos 
and of the Spirit. Origen is said to have convinced him of his error 
at a synod held ¢. 244. 


MONARCHIAN EXEGESIS 


The Monarchians claimed, of course, to have the authority of 
Scripture on their side. Praxeas seems to have depended chiefly on 
the texts :—“ I am the Lord, and there is none else: beside me there is 
no God” (Isa, 45°); “I and the Father are one” (John 10%); “Shew 
us the Father... Have I been so long with you... and dost 
thou not know me? I am in the Father, and the Father in me” 
(John 141°), Against his interpretation of such passages, see Ter- 
tullian chs. xxi-xxiv. Other texts which Noetus used were Ex. 36 
20?, Isa. 44° 45™4, Bar. 3°, Rom. 9° (Christ—God over all)—see Hippo- 
lytus contra Noetum. 


LUCIAN 


Lucian appears, after the deposition of Paul, to have been in a state 
of suspended communion for some time, but to have been ultimately 
reconciled to the bishop. He was a man of deep learning and ascetic 
life, held in the highest honour by his pupils, and his death (7th 
January 312), as one of the last victims in the persecution begun by 
Diocletian, won for his memory universal esteem. For our know- 
ledge of his teaching we have little first-hand evidence. On two vital 
points he seems to have been much nearer the Catholic doctrine than 
was Paul, recognizing the personality of the Logos and his incarnation 


‘kar’ ldiav ovclas mepvypaghy—mepvypaph primarily ‘limit-line’, ‘circumscription’, 
so used of personal individual existence, regarded as a ‘limitation’ of absolute 
existence, 
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in the historical Christ (in whom he was as soul, having taken to him- 
self a human body). But none the less he did not regard the Christ 
as essentially one with the eternal God, clinging to the conception of a 
perfect human developement (zpoxo7y) as the means by which he reached 
divinity ; and he seems to have distinguished between the Word or Son 
in Christ (the offspring of the Father’s will) and the immanent Logos— 
the reason of God. So it is said to have been counted a departure from 
Lucian’s principles to acknowledge the Son as ‘ the perfect image of the 
Father’s essence’, though this phrase is used in the Creed of the Council 
of Antioch (341), which was believed to have been based on Lucian’s 
teaching, if not his very composition. (See Sozomen H.#. iii 5 and 
vi 12; but possibly it was the fourth Creed, in which there is no such 
clause, that was Lucian’s, and not the second. So Kattenbusch, see 
Hahn ® p. 187.) 

He is probably fairly described as ‘the Arius before Arius 
(Harnack DG. ii p. 182), and among his pupils were, besides Arius him- 
self, Asterius, the first Arian writer, Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis 
of Nicaea, Maris of Chalcedon, and Athanasius of Anazarba. His 
activity in textual criticism and exegesis is certain, whether there was 
actually produced in his famous academy a revision of the text of the 
New Testament (the ‘Syrian’ Text) or not (see Westcott and Hort 
Introduction to the New Testament pp. 138, 182). 


, 


PAUL OF SAMOSATA AND THE TERM époovortos 


The Council which condemned Paul condemned also the use of the 
word Homoousios to express the relation between Christ and God the 
Father. But whether it was that Paul had used the word himself, or 
that he was able to produce ingenious arguments against it, must remain 
uncertain. The accounts of Athanasius, Hilary, and Basil are at 
variance, 

Athanasius (de Syn. § 45), having said that he has not himself seen 
the bishops’ letter, accepts the statement of the Semi-Arians that it 
was rejected because it was taken in a material sense, and Paul used 
the sophistical reasoning that “if Christ did not become God after start- 
ing as man, he is Homoousios with the Father, and there must be 
three Ousiai, one principal and the two derived from it”, so that to 
guard against such a piece of sophistry they said that Christ was not 
Homoousios — the Son not being related to the Father as Paul 
imagined. 

Hilary (de Syn. §§ 81, 86) implies that the word was used by Paul 
himself to express the idea that the Father and Son were of one single 
and solitary being. (But this seems to be more like the teaching of 
Sabellius than the teaching of Paul.) 
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It seems possible that objection was taken to Paul’s reasoning that 
the Logos was one person with God as the reason is one with man, on 
the ground that the doctrine of the Church required one God but more 
than one rpdcwror, and that to meet this objection he declared that he 
recognized such tpécwra—God and Christ standing over against each 
other as Homoousioi—meaning alike personal (odeéa being taken in the 
sense of particular, individual being) ; (réde rc). This would be, in the 
opinion of his opponents, to introduce a human personality into the 
Godhead, and so the word would be rejected. (It is of course quite 
clear that if ovo/a were taken in the sense of substance or essence, 
Paul could not have accepted the term.) 

Basil (Zp. 52 [30])—so far agreeing with the account that Athanasius 
gives—regards Paul as bringing an argument against the word which 
was certainly familiar in later times, vizi—that if Christ was not made 
God out of (after being) man, but was Homoousios, then there must 
have been some common substance (Ousia) of which they both partook, 
distinct from and prior to the divine persons themselves, and that out of 
it two beings—the Father and the Son—were produced as two coins 
are struck out of the same metal. 

The term may therefore have been withdrawn as being likely to 
perplex weak minds. So Bull Def. N. C. ii 1 and Newman Arians ch. i 
suggest. In any case, as Athanasius insists, caring, as always, little for 
the words and much for the sense, it was capable of being understood 
in different ways, and it was rejected in one sense by those who con- 
demned the Samosatene and championed in another sense by those who 
resisted the Arian heresy. “It is unbecoming to make the one conflict 
with the others, for all are fathers; nor is it pious to determine that 
the one spoke well and the others ill, for all of them fell asleep in 


Christ” (de Syn. § 43). “Yes, surely each Council has a sufficient 
reason for its own language.” 


[The tradition that the use of the term dSoovcvos was considered 
and disapproved by the Council of Antioch has recently been questioned 
by Dr. Strong in the Journal of Theological Studies vol. iii p. 292. 
There does not seem, however, to be sufficient reason to doubt what 
Athanasius, Hilary, and Basil accepted as an awkward fact which they 
had to explain as best they could, though the Acts of the Council con- 


tain no reference to the matter, and the positive evidence for it comes to 
us from Arian sources. ] 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE DIONYSII 


THE result of the struggle with the Monarchian tendency, which 
emphasized unduly the unity of the Trinity, was to mark more 
precisely the distinctions and gradations, so that in some cases a 
pronounced system of subordination ensued. In the West, as 
we have seen, the conviction of the unity of essence was too 
strong for other elements to overpower it; but in the East the 
fear of Sabellianism and the loss of the personal distinctions 
which it involved led to the use of phrases which were hardly 
consistent with the equality of the persons and unity of essence. 

A conspicuous example of this tendency we have in Diony- 
sius ‘the Great’, Bishop of Alexandria (247-265 A.D.), who 
was equally distinguished as a ruler and as a theologian! In 
controverting Sabellianism he used expressions which later on 
became the watchwords of the Arian party. In his anxiety to 
maintain the personality of the Son and his distinction from 
the Father, he said the Son did not exist before he was begotten 
(or came into being); that there was a time when he did not 
exist ; and he styled him with reference to the Father a thing 
made (or work), and different (or foreign) in being (ovc/a), and 
so not of the same being with the Father (homoousion). Jesus 
himself had said “I am the vine, my Father is the husband- 
man”, and so it was right to describe the relation between 
him and the Father as analogous to that of the vine to the 


1 He took a leading part in all the controversies of the time, concerning the 
lapsed, re-baptism, Easter, Paul of Samosata, Sabellianism, and the authorship of 
the Apocalypse. Many of his letters, festal (émucrodal éopragrixal) and others, are 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome (the sixth and seventh books of the history of 
Eusebius are mainly based on them), but nearly all are lost. Only fragments are 
extant, ¢.g. of a treatise rept dicews—a refutation of materialism and the theory 
of atoms, of the epi émayyeev—a thorough rejection of millennial expectations 
and a vindication of the allegorical interpretation of the prophetic descriptions of 
the Messianic kingdom (and incidental denial of the Johannine authorship of the 
Apocalypse), 
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husbandman, or that of the boat to the shipbuilder. He insisted 
on the fact that there were three distinct hypostases in the 
Godhead, and for these and other similar expressions he was 
charged with error by some members of the Alexandrian Church, 
and the judgement of the Bishop of Rome, his namesake (Bp. 
959-268), was invoked. A synod, accordingly, was held at 
Rome; which condemned the views reported to it, proclaiming 
the verbally simple creed that the Father, Son, and Spirit exist, 
and that the three are at the same time one; and a letter was 
written by the bishop” expressing the sentiments of the synod, 
exposing the erroneous nature of the arguments on which 
other views depended, and asking for an explanation of the 
charges. In reply Dionysius of Alexandria composed four books 
of ‘ Refutation and Defence’ against the accusation made by his 
assailants and in justification of the doctrine he had taught. 
He carefully explained that the phrases used by him, to which 
objection had been taken, were only illustrations, to be interpreted 
in close connexion with their context. He gave them, he says, as 
examples cursorily, and then dwelt on more apposite and suit- 
able comparisons. “For I gave the example of human birth, 


180 Athanasius implies, de Syn. 43; but cf Art. ‘Dionysius of Alexandria’ 
D.C.B. 

2 Athanasius de Decr. Nic. 26 gives an extract from it. What more there was 
can only be inferred from the reply of Dionysius of Alexandria, of which considerable 
quotations of the most important passages are preserved in Athanasius de Senten- 
tia Dionystt (cf. de Synodis 44 and de Decr. Nic. 25), who was at pains to prove the 
orthodoxy of the great bishop whose authority the Arians claimed. The teachers 
condemned by the Bishop of Rome are ‘those who divide and cut in pieces and 
destroy the most sacred doctrine of the Church of God, the Monarchy, dividing it 
into three powers (as it were) and partitive ‘hypostases’ and three godheads, .. - 
and preach in some sense three gods, dividing the holy Monad into three hypostases 
foreign to each other and utterly separated”. The faith which he maintains is ‘‘in 
God the Father all-sovereign, and in Christ Jesus His Son, and in the Holy Spirit, 
and that the Logos is united with the God of the universe; . . . for it must needs 
be that the divine Logos is united with the God of the universe, and the Holy Spirit 
must be contained (repose) and dwell in God; and further, it is absolutely necessary 
that the divine Triad be summed up and gathered together into one, as into a 
summit, I mean the all-sovereign God of the universe ” (Ath. de Decr. 26). It 
should be noted that Dionysius of Alexandria in the passage quoted uses the words 
dpoyevis (and ovyyev7s) and duopurs as though they were near equivalents to ouoovotos. 
This usage is significant. It shews, at least when regarded in connexion with the 
whole discussion of the question at issue, that he had not fully grasped the concep- 
tion, which was traditional in the West, of the one substantia of Godhead existing in 
three personae. He thought more naturally of the three personae of the same genus 
and nature ; that is to say, he was more ready to acknowledge the generic than the 
essential oneness of the Godhead. See further in/ra p. 2386, Note on trboracts. 
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evidently as being homogeneous, saying that the parents were 
only other than their children in that they were not them- 
selves the children, . . . and I said that a plant sprung from a 
seed or root was other than that from which it sprang, and 
at the same time entirely of one nature with it; and that a 
stream flowing from a well receives another form and name— 
for the well is not called a river, nor the river a well—and that 
both existed, and the well was as it were a father, while the 
river was water from the well. But they pretend not to see 
these and the like written statements, ...and try to pelt me 
with two unconnected expressions like stones from a distance, 
not knowing that in matters unknown and needing preparation 
for their apprehension, frequently not only foreign but even con- 
trary proofs serve to make the subjects of investigation plain.” 4 
The word ‘homoousios’ he could not find in the Scriptures, but 
the sense, as expounded by the Bishop of Rome, he could find 
and accepted. The word ‘made’ he insisted was applicable to 
some relations between the Father and the Son, but when he 
said the Father created all things he did not reduce the Son to 
the rank of a creature, for the word Father was to be under- 
stood to be of significance in relation to the divine nature itself: 
that is to say, it includes the Son in the creative power; and 
when he has said Father he has already implied the Son even 
before he names him—the idea of Father connotes the idea of 
Son. He also shews his meaning by speaking of the genera- 
tion of the Son as ‘life from life’, and uses, to express the 
relation between the Son and the Father, the image of a bright 
light kindled from an unquenchable light. The life, the light, is 
one and the same. To the charge of tritheism, and of dividing 
the divine ‘substance’ into three portions, he answers that “if, 
because there are three hypostases, any say that they are parti- 
tive (divided into portions), three there are though they like it 
not, or they must utterly destroy the divine Trinity”.? So, he 
concludes, “ we extend the Monad indivisibly into the Triad, and 
conversely gather together the Triad without diminution into the 
Monad”. 

It is obvious that the difference between the two bishops 
was a difference in the use of terms rather than in doctrine. 


1 Ath. de Sent. Dion. 18, 2 Basil de Spiritu S. 72. 


5 Dionysius of Rome contented himself with shewing the false consequences of 
the teaching attributed to Dionysius of Alexandria. Athanasius at a later date, 
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The fact that the one was accustomed to speak and think in 
Greck and the other in Latin is almost enough in itself to 
account for the misunderstanding. 

Ovcia—Being, Existence, Essence—was used in two senses, 
particular and general. In the first sense it meant a particular 
being or existence or essence, and so in such connexions as this 
was almost equivalent to our word individual or ‘person’. To say 
that the Son was of the same ovoa as the Father would, in this 
sense of the word, be saying that they were one person,—and 
so plunging straightway into all the errors of Sabellius; and 
these were the very errors against which the Alexandrine was con- 
tending. But odcia was also used in the more general sense of 
the being or essence which several particular things or persons 
might share in common. This was the sense in which the 
Roman understood substantia, the Latin equivalent of the term, 
and in this sense Dionysius of Alexandria (though much more 
willing to declare unity of nature, we. much less than substantia 
meant) was induced to agree to proclaim the Son of one ovata 
with the Father. 

Again, the word iméactacis—hypostasis—could bear two 
different meanings. Primarily it was that which underlay a 
thing, which gave it reality and made it what it was. It was 
generally used by Greeks as almost equivalent to ovota in the 
general sense of underlying principle or essence or being, and 
the two words are interchangeable as synonyms long after the 
time at which the Dionysii discussed the matter. But ‘hypo- 
stasis’ (as ovcla) could also be used of the underlying character 
of a particular thing—of a particular essence or being—of 
individual rather than of general attributes and properties, and 
so it might bear the sense of ‘ person’. In the general sense the 
Trinity was of course one hypostasis—one God ; there could be 
only one existence or essence that could be called divine. But 
in the more limited and particular significance of the term the 
Christian faith required that three ‘ hypostases’ should be con- 
fessed, three modes of the one being, three ‘ persons’ making 
up the one divine existence—a Trinity within the Unity. 

The matter was still further complicated as regards the 
terminology of East and West by the unfortunate translation 
of the Greek terms into Latin. Abstract terms (as abstract 


with fuller knowledge, vindicates the perfect orthodoxy of his predecessor, whether 
his language might be misunderstood or not. 
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thought) found little favour with the concrete practical Roman. 
The proper rendering of ovc/a was ‘ essentia’ (‘ being’, ‘ exist- 
ence’ in the general sense), but though a philosopher here or 
there (as Cicero) might use the word, it never got acclimatized 
at Rome,’ and the more concrete term ‘substantia’ (substance) 
—with some suggestion of material existence—usurped its 
place. But this was the very word that was the natural equi- 
valent of the Greek ‘hypostasis. When Dionysius of Rome 
was told that his brother-bishop spoke of ‘three hypostases’, he 
could not fail to think he meant three ‘substances’, so dividing 
up the essence of the Godhead and making three separate Gods, 
whereas he only meant to express the triune personality. A 
Latin would of course have said three ‘ personae’ (persons), but 
the Greek mpécwov had (as we have seen) too bad a history, 
—the Sabellian use of it suggesting merely temporary rdles 
assumed and played by one and the same person, as he pleased. 

It was long before Greek-writing theologians themselves 
came to agreement to use the word ‘hypostasis’ always of the 
special characteristics and individual existence of each ‘ person’ 
in the Trinity, and to keep ovc/a to express the very being (or 
the essence of the nature) of the Godhead. Till this was done, 
and the Latins realized that by ‘hypostasis’ the Greeks meant 
what they meant by ‘persona’, and by ovocia what they meant 
by ‘substantia’, there remained a constant danger of misunder- 
standing and suspicion between the East and the West. 

The correspondence between the Dionysii rather exposed 
this danger than removed it. It was only a few years later, in 
spite of it, as we have seen, that a council of bishops at Antioch 
withdrew the word opoovcvos from use. The great influence of 
Origen in the East supported the tendency to emphasize the 
distinction of persons even at the cost of their unity, so that at 
Alexandria itself Pierius, his successor, taught that the Father 
and the Logos were two ovcias and two natures, and that the 
Holy Spirit was a third, subordinate to the Son; and Theognostus, 
in the time of Diocletian, worked out still further the subordination- 
elements in his theory. Pierius was the teacher of Pamphilus, 

1 Seneca (Hp. 58. 6) apologizes for using the word and shields himself under 
Cicero’s name, who also used indoloria, saying, ‘‘licet enim novis rebus nova nomina 
imponere ” (see Forcellini) ; and Quintilian (ii 14. 1, 2) speaks of it and entia together 
with oratoria (to represent pynropixy) as equally harsh translations, but defensible on 


the ground of the poverty of language resulting from the banishment of terms formed 
from the Greek. 
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the presbyter of Caesarea, whose great collection of books and 
devotion to the memory of Origen were inherited by Eusebius, 
—the spokesman and leader of the great majority of Eastern 
bishops in the controversy which, during the following century, 
seemed to threaten the very foundations of the Christian faith. 
That they did not more quickly appreciate the issues—the 
inevitable results of Arianism and the necessity of a precise 
and definite terminology to exclude it—-was due to their theo- 
logical lineage: men of whose orthodoxy they had no doubt, 
whose teaching they revered, whose children they were, had used 
some of the very terms in which Arius clothed his explanation 
of the person of Christ. 

Before, however, we pass on to the Arian controversy we 
must retrace our steps in order to review the course of the 
developement of the doctrine of the Logos which had been in 
progress all through the Monarchian teaching. 


CHAPTER» EX 
THE Locos DOCTRINE 


In tracing the developement of the Logos doctrine we are at once 
confronted by the statements in the preface to the Gospel 
according to St John,! which in untechnical and simple language 
seem to cover—and if their authority be accepted to decide— 
all the vexed questions which Monarchianism raised. The 
eternal pre-existence, the personality, the deity—all are stated 
in the first three clauses which describe the Logos in his divine 
relations in eternity before Creation. The second stage, if we 
may say so, is then set before us—the Logos in relation to 
Creation and to man, before the Incarnation: in which he is 
declared the universal life, the light of mankind—in continuous 
process coming into the world, though unrecognised by men. 
And thirdly, the same personal, eternal, and divine being is pro- 
claimed as having become flesh and thereby in his Incarnation re- 
vealed himself and God to men. In this connexion the derivative 
character of his being and deity is first suggested:—it is the highest 
form of derived being, that of an only Son of his Father—whose 
being is at once derivative and yet the very same as that from 
which it is derived, equal in deity, on a level with its source. 

Wherever the Gospel according to St John was current, 
there was witness borne that should have precluded all notions 
of imperfect deity or separate nature or external being of the 
Logos in relation to the Father, while at the same time his 
individual personality was clearly marked. The language used 
to express the eternity of the personal distinction is perhaps 
less obviously decisive, and misunderstanding might more easily 
arise in this than in other respects. 

That the doctrine was not fully realized, even by well- 
instructed leaders of Christian thought, is obvious; and its full 
application to the interpretation of the person of Jesus was not 
easily made. Now to one aspect and now to another pro- 


1 See Westcott Gospel according to St John, 
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minence is given. Now one relation, now another, is emphasized 
by different writers. The limitations of human thought and 
experience are such that we are perhaps justified in saying in 
such cases that only the particular aspect, the particular relation, 
was grasped by the writer or thinker in question. But such an 
inference—in view of the scanty character of the material avail- 
able for our consideration—is at least always precarious; and it 
is often far too readily assumed (in the case of early Christian 
writers) that the particular aspect of the question which is 
presented was the only one with which the writer was familiar. 
It would probably be nearer the truth, as it would certainly be 
more scientific in method, to regard as typical and comple- 
mentary, rather than as mutually exclusive, the following few 
representative points of view of the doctrine of the Logos. 

In every case the historical Jesus Christ is identified with the 
Logos. The chief induction is this: Jesus was the Logos, or at 
least the Logos was in Jesus. That is the primary explanation 
of his person which is implied, whatever else is said. But 
inasmuch as the title Logos readily suggested the idea of reason 
ruling in the universe, when it was treated as the chief expres- 
sion for the person of Christ there was great risk of too close 
or exclusive connexion with the universe, and so of the divine 
power of life in Christ being regarded as a cosmic force! This, 
and failure to distinguish precisely the individual personality of 
the Logos, were the chief difficulties in the way of the application 
of the induction. But it is surely going astray to reproach the 
writers of this period—or at least the apologists—with transform- 
ing the genuine gospel of Christ into natural theology. They 
were anxious, of course, to find what common ground they could 
_ with the Greeks or Romans whose hostility they desired to dis- 
arm, and so they naturally presented the doctrine of the Logos 
to them in the form in which they would most readily receive 
it. And, broadly speaking, the doctrines which are common to 
‘natural theology’ and to Christianity were those which it was 
most necessary for them to set forward, pointing as they did to 
Christ as the centre of all, and to the confirmation of these 
doctrines, and the new sanctions in support of them, which the 
coming of Christ into the world supplied? 


’ To this effect Harnack D@. Eng. tr. vol. i p. 330. | 
* See further on this point J. Orr The Progress of Dogma pp. 24, 48, 49 ff, 
against Harnack’s view (DG. Eng. tr. vol. ii pp. 169-230). 
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The Ignatian Epistles 


In the epistles of Ignatius references to the doctrine are 
only incidental. Jesus Christ is the Logos “who came forth 
from silence”!—the only utterance of God; “the unlying 
mouth by which the Father spake truly”;? he is “God made 
manifest in human wise”.? The one God “manifested Himself 
through Jesus Christ His Son”. It cannot be said that these 
phrases, which Ignatius has used in the few hastily written 
letters which are all we have, give evidence of any clear con- 
ception of distinct personal relations between the eternal Son and 
the Father.6 The central idea of Ignatius is the conquest of 
sin and Satan and of death, the renovation of man, in Christ, by 
virtue of his divinity in union with his manhood—the beginner 
of a new humanity: but he is content to insist on both divinity 
and humanity without attempting to distinguish the relation of 
the divine to the human. -In the chief passage in which he 
makes reference to this relation he uses language which in a 
later age would have been judged heretical, as it might be 
understood to mean that the distinct personality dated from the 
Incarnation only. 

“There is”, he writes,° “one Physician, fleshly and spiritual, 
begotten and unbegotten, God in man, true life in death, both 
of Mary and of God, first passible and then impassible, Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” And “Our God Jesus the Christ was borne 
in the womb by Mary according to the dispensation of God, of 
the seed of David, yet of the Holy Spirit: who was begotten 
and was baptized.”’ It seems that these sentences could not 
have been written by one who had clearly formed in his mind 
the conception of the eternal generation of the Son, or even 
perhaps of his pre-existence in the personal relation of sonship 
to the Father (7.0., first passible, and then impassible). Un- 
begotten the Logos, the Son, never was in his relation to God 
the Father—which is the relation of which the word is used. 
Yet Ignatius was obviously not really of opinion that the 
Logos first became a person at the Incarnation. He speaks 
of Jesus Christ “who was before the ages with the Father 
and in the end appeared”. And the explanation is to be found 

1 Magn. 8. 2 Rom. 8. 3 ph. 19. 4 Magn. 8. 


5 There is some justification for the description of his theology as ‘modalistic.’ 
6 Kyph. 7. 7 Ibid. 18, 8 Magn. 6. 
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partly in a laxity in the use of terms due to some indistinct- 
ness (rather than inaccuracy) of theological conception; and 
partly also in the close similarity in the Greek of the words 
ingenerate or unbegotten and unoriginate or without origin. 
The doubling of a single letter changes the latter into the 
former, which Ignatius wrote, though he really meant the latter. 
By classical writers the distinction was always observed, but in 
Christian writings the one word used by Ignatius seems to have 
sometimes done duty for both We may feel sure that Ignatius 
did not intend to deny the existence of the Son in eternity, 
although the generation of which he speaks is that in time of 
the Virgin. 

The chief effect of his mission is to bring to men knowledge 
of God, but that knowledge gives incorruptibility to those who 
become “imitators of the Lord”, and “in all chastity and 
temperance abide in Jesus Christ both in the flesh and in the 
spirit”? breaking the one bread “which is a medicine that 
gives immortality—a remedy against death—giving life in Jesus 
Christ for ever ”. 

Cf. Justin Dial. c. Tryph. 5 and 8. The words in question are dyévyros and 
dyévynros, Against the argument that the interchange of the words is due to clerical 
error in the manuscripts—the » being wrongly repeated or omitted, see Lightfoot 
Ignatius vol. tip. 90. Lightfoot points to the discussion by Athanasius in 359 (de 
Syn. 46, 47 on the meaning of djmoodcros) of the twofold sense of ayévynros—(1) that 
which exists but was not generated and has no originating cause, and (2) that which 
is uncreate, In the latter sense the word is applicable to the Son, in the former it 
is not; and so he says both uses are found in the Fathers, and therefore apparently 
contradictory language may be orthodox, a different sense of the word being in- 
tended. [In the other passages referred to by Lightfoot, de Decr, 28 and Or. c. Ar. 
i 30 (written earlier c, 350-355 and ec. 357-858), it seems certain, as he implies, that 
the word under discussion is dyévyrov. So Robertson insists that in the later passage 
(de Syn, 46, written in 359) Athanasius wrote ayévnros, not dyévyyros. See his 
note ‘Athanasius’ NV. and P-N.F. p. 475.] Properly dyévyros denies origin, and so 
maintains eternal existence; while dyévyynros denies generation or parentage and 
thereby the ontological relation of Father and Son in the Godhead, whether in time 
or in eternity. The Arian controversy cleared up any uncertainty there was; and 
the Son was declared to be yevynrds, but not yernrés (begotten, not having come 
into being”) ; and when the Arians tried to confuse the issue, saying the two words 
were the same, they were told that this was so only in the case of creatures, not in 
regard to God (Epiph. adv. Haer. lxiv 8). In this way the Father only was dyévynros, 
but the orthodox had no liking for the phrase and were disposed to retort upon the 
Arians that it was unscriptural (Epiph. adv. Haer. lxxii 19). When, however, the 
fear of Arianism had passed, it became a convenient term by which to express the 
relation between the Father (dyévynros) and the Son (yerynrds, but not yevnros)— 
Lightfoot Z.¢, 

2 Eph. 10, 20. 
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The Letter to Diognetus 


The writer of the letter to Diognetus! declares the Logos to 
be no servant or angel or prince, but the Artificer and Creator 
Himself to whom all things are placed in subjection, sent by the 
Almighty in consideration and gentle compassion, as a king 
sends his son, himself a king—so God sent him as God and as 
man to men, with a view to his saving them, yet by persuasion 
not by constraint. The purpose of his mission was to reveal 
God to men, since till he came no man had really known God. 
It was His own only Son that He sent in His great mercy and 
loving-kindness and long-suffering, the incorruptible, the im- 
mortal, the Saviour able to save. That he distinguished the 
Logos as a person seems obvious from such expressions, though 
in almost the same breath he says that God (the Father) “ Him- 
self revealed Himself”, and “Himself in His mercy took upon 
Himself our sins”—-phrases which shew at least how close, in 
his thought, was the union between the Father and the Son. 
And the function of the Logos previously to the Incarnation 
seems to be conceived particularly in relation to the world— 
it was the very Lord and Ruler of the universe who was sent, 
“by whom He created the heavens, by whom He enclosed the 
sea in its own bounds, whose secrets all the elements faithfully 
keep, from whom the sun received the measure of the courses 
of the day to keep, whose bidding to give light by night the 
moon obeys, whom the stars obey as they follow the course of 
the moon, from whom all things received their order and limits 
and laws (to whom they are subject), the heavens and the things 
in the heavens, the earth and the things in the earth, the sea 
and the things in the sea, fire, air, the void, the things in the 
heights, the things in the depths, the things in the space be- 
tween. Him it was He despatched to them.” 

We probably ought, however, to recognize in such a passage 
as this, addressed to a heathen, a Stoic philosopher, an eloquent 
amplification of the majesty of the messenger and of his intimate 
connexion with the eternal universe rather than evidence that 
the writer was not familiar with the conception of the immanent 
relations of the Logos and the Father in the inner being of the 
Godhead. 


1 Kp, ad Diognetum vii-x. 
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Tustin Martyr 


A much more systematic treatment of the doctrine is found 
in the writings of the Greek Apologists. Justin Martyr, in the 
Dialogue with Trypho, gives deliberate expression to the chief 
conceptions in clear view of the objections to them from the 
monotheistic standpoint. notes: 

He insists that Christians really hold monotheism inviolate 
and yet recognize true deity in Christ. Some of his phrases 
imply that the Logos existed with God before the creation 
potentially only, coming to actuality when the world was made; 
but he also speaks of him in relation to God before creation as 
“numerically other” (or distinct), and as “being with the 
Father ”,?—7.e. as an individual person. All his highest titles, 
Glory of the Lord, Son, Wisdom, Messenger, God, Lord, Word, 
are his by virtue of his serving the Father’s purpose and being 
born® by the Father’s will. Yet he is not the absolute God, 
who is unoriginate.? The Logos has come into being. It might 
thus appear that there was a time when he was not, that his 
coming into being depended on the Father’s will, and that the 
being of God was in some way impaired by the separate (or dis- 
tinct) existence of the Son. To exclude this inference the analogy 
of human experience is cited. When we put forth Logos (reason 
or speech) we generate Logos, not, however, by a process of 
curtailment in such a way that the Logos within us is impaired 
or diminished when we put it forth. And again, in the instance 
of fire being kindled from fire, the original fire remains the 
same unimpaired, and the fire which is kindled from it is self- 
existent, without diminishing that from which it was kindled. 
No argument, accordingly, can be brought against this inter- 
pretation of the person of Jesus—that he is indeed the Logos 
who was with God from the beginning and was His vehicle of 
creation and of revelation through the old dispensation—on the 
ground that such a conception detracts from the unity and 
fulness of being of the Godhead. 


1 See esp. ch. 61—Otto’s edition. 

* This when arguing that it was to him personally that the words ‘‘ Let us make 
man” were addressed. 

SIt is uncertain here and frequently throughout the Dialogue whether Justin 
wrote the word meaning ‘come into being’ or the word ‘be born’ (t.e. yevnrds or 
yevynros), even if he discriminated between them at all, though in some cases the con- 
text is decisive as to the particular sense intended. See supra on Ignatius p. 122 n. 1, 
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But though Justin, with the other Greek Apologists, may be 
said to start from the cosmological aspect of the problem, yet 
the ethical interest—the soteriological aspect of the question— 
is really very strong with him. The one chief mission of the 
Logos in all ages has been to interpret the Father to men. He 
it was who appeared in all the instances recorded in the history 
of the Jews. In him every race of men has had a share ;} he 
was present among them from the first, disseminated as seed 
scattered among them,? and those who, before his birth as the 
Christ in the time of Cyrenius and his teaching in the time of 
Pontius Pilate, lived in accordance with his promptings (2.e. with 
Logos) were Christians, even though they were deemed godless; ® 
and those who lived otherwise (without Logos) were hostile to 
Christ and to God. It is because they all partook of the Logos 
that they are all responsible. It was because through dis- 
obedience to his guiding they had received corruption so deeply 
into their nature as to be unable to recover that the Logos at 
length assumed flesh.t The essential life was united with that 
which was liable to corruption, in order that the corruption 
might be overpowered and cast out and man elevated to im- 
mortality. In Christ, and in Christ only, the whole Logos 
appeared, and fully revealed the Father so that all might know 
Him. It is in this fact that the newness and the greatness of 
the revelation in Christ are seen. And so Christ, the first-born 
of all creation, has become also the beginning (the principle) of 


- 1See Apol. i 46. The Logos (Reason) is the divine element in all men—the 

Reason within them (almost the conscience). 

2 Cf. Apol. 11 13: 6 orepparixds Oetos Novos. It was the seed of the implanted 
word that enabled them to see clearly realities (cf. ii 8). 

5 He names among others Socrates and Heracleitus and Abraham and Elijah. 

4That Justin fully recognized the humanity of Christ, and asserted it strongly 
against Docetic tendencies, is patent. The Logos was made man (Dial. c. Tryph. 
102, Aéyos dvdpwOels), The question has, however, been raised—Did he recognize a 
human soul in Christ ? There is no doubt he speaks of c&ua, Adyos, and Wuxh (body, 
Logos, soul) as the constituents of his person, and he uses Yvyx7 in the sense of puy7 
ddoyos, the animal principle,—so that it might be inferred from this phrase that 
he regarded the Logos as taking the place of the human (rational) soul or spirit or 
mind. But he may have used the popular division of man into ‘body and soul’ 
rather than the more precise and technical threefold division into opua, puxh, 
mvedua, There is, however, nothing to shew that the question had ever presented 
itself to Justin’s thought. All that can certainly be maintained is that he regarded 
the manhood of Christ as complete and would not have Napa ot! used expressions 
which were inconsistent therewith. 

5 Fragment—Otto vol. ii p. 550 (Corp. Apol, iii p. 256), The genuineness of 
the fragment is, however, disputed. 
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another race,—the race which is born again by him through 
water and faith and wood (the tree), which possesses the secret 
of the cross Those who are thus prepared beforehand and 
repent for their sins will escape (be acquitted in) the judgement 
of God which is to come. 


Tatian 

Tatian was, both as his pupil and in thought, closely con- 
nected with Justin. In his defence of Christian doctrine To 
the Greeks® he is at pains to try to express the relation of the 
Logos to the Divine Being (the inner nature and existence of 
the Deity) and the manner in which he has a personal distinct 
existence without impairing the unity of the divine existence. 
He states the matter as follows:—*God was in the beginning 
(at the first); and the beginning (the first principle)? we have 
been instructed, is the potentiality4 of the Logos. For the 
Lord of the universe, who is himself the essence® of the whole, 
in so far as the creation had not yet come to be, was alone: 
but inasmuch as he was all potentiality, and himself the 
essence of things seen and things unseen, in company with 
him were all things. In company with him, through the 
potentiality of the Logos, the Logos too, who was in him, himself 
essentially was (vréornoev, subsisted). By the simple will of 
God the Logos springs forth, and the Logos, proceeding not 
without cause, becomes (or comes into being as) the first-born 
work of the Father. Him (ie. the Logos) we know to 
be the first principle (beginning) of the world. He came 
into being by a process of impartation, not of abscission: for 
that which is cut off is separated from that from which it 
is cut; but that which has imparted being, receiving as its 
function one of administration,® has not made him whence he 
was taken defective. For just as from one torch there are 


1¢, Tryph. 138. 

* Oratio ch. v (al. vii and viii). His own title was simply Taravod mpds 
"EMqvas. The text of Otto is followed (but see ed. Schwartz). 

> dpxy—‘ beginning’, and also first cause or guiding governing principle. 

* divayus. The conception is that the Logos was not actually, but only poten- 
tially, existent (duvdmec not évepyela). 

° 4 bréoracis—‘that which makes things what they are and gives being or 
reality to them.” See on the Correspondence of the Dionysit p. 116. All things 
were potentially in Him. 

° “The part of olkovoula”, administration of the world, revelation, 
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kindled fires many, and the light of the first torch is not 
lessened on account of the kindling from it of the many 
torches ; so too the Logos, by coming forth from the potentiality 
of the Father, has not made Him who has begotten him destitute 
of Logos. For I myself speak and you hear, and I who con- 
verse with you certainly do not become void of speech (Logos) 4 
through the passage of my speech from me to you.” 

The Logos is here regarded mainly in relation to the world, 
as the principle on which it was made, and the vehicle of 
revelation. Personal existence seems to attach to the Logos 
in this connexion only. The hypostatic distinction in the 
being of God before Creation—and essentially—is not ex- 
pressed. The pre-existence is only potential (the only distinc- 
tion is that of the Father from His own reason)—God is all in 
all; the Logos is in him, but so are all things, and it is only 
when God wills that the Logos proceeds to personal being for 
the work which is assigned him. 


Theophilus 


A very similar view to that of Tatian appears to have been 
_ held by Theophilus a little later? He was probably the first 
to use the actual term Triad (Trinity)* and to apply Philo’s 
terms ‘indwelling’ (or ‘immanent’) and ‘ proceeding’ (or ‘ pro- 
jected’ or ‘transient’)* to the Logos. Till God willed to 
create the world the Logos dwelt in Him, in His inner being, 
as counsellor—His mind and intelligence—this is the only 
kind of pre-existence which appears to be recognized, and it 
is not clear in what way the Logos could be distinguished 
from the Father. Before Creation He begat him ‘vomiting 
him forth’:—He begat him as “ proceeding, first-born of all 
creation; not himself being made empty of the Logos, but 


1 The twofold sense of Adyos, reason and the expression of it in speech, must be 
borne in mind; but the dominant thought in this passage is of the outward 
expression. 

2 His Defence of Christianity ad Autolycwm, see esp. ii 10 and 22. 

3 The Triad named is ‘‘God and his Word and his Wisdom”, of which the three 
days which passed before the lights in the firmament of heaven were created are said 
to be types. 

4 évdid eros and mpogpopixds. The use of these terms is of Stoic origin, marking 
the two senses of Adyos (7eason and word), so mental and uttered or pronownced. 
As representing two aspects of the same truth the use is recognized, but neither 
term isolated from the other would be accurate, 
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begetting Logos and continually consorting with his Logos”. 
The Logos is clearly regarded as the medium for the Father's 
work in the world and among men. Always with God, he is 
the principle of all things. The Father Himself cannot be 
contained in space—but the Logos can; and so he assumed in 
the world the part? of the Father—the Lord of all. 


The Distinction of the Logos from the Father cosmic rather 
than hypostatic 


Neither Justin nor Tatian nor Theophilus, accordingly, 
would seem to have clearly conceived a hypostatic distinction 
in the being of God Himself:—the distinction is found ex- 
ternally in relation to the world, and there is danger, on the 
one hand, of the Logos being identified with God. His essence 
(ovcia), as it were, rests eternally in God—immanent: his 
hypostasis is conceived only in the work of revelation. And so, 
on the other hand, as a personal existence it may be argued 
that the Logos is not really God, but only a manifestation of 
Him, and the Christology of the Apologists has thus been said 
to fall short of the genuine Christian appreciation of Christ— 
inasmuch as “it is not God who reveals Himself in Christ, but 
the Logos, the depotentiated God, a God who as God is sub- 
ordinate to the highest God” (Loofs). The limits within which 
this criticism of the Apologists may fairly be accepted have 
been already noted at the outset.$ 


Athenagoras: his fuller recognition of the conditions to be 
accounted for 


In Athenagoras is found a clearer view of the personal 
existence of the Logos (or the Son) before Creation, and a fuller 
perception of the problem how to secure the unity and yet 
assign its due place to the distinction. 

It is the chief concern of Christians, he writes, “to know 
God and the Logos who comes from Him: to see what is the 
unity of the Son in relation to the Father, what the communion 
of the Father with the Son, what the Spirit; what is the union 
(€vwous) of all these and the distinction’ (Svatpeoss) of the 

} This idea of continuous generation has something in common with Origen’s 


doctrine of the eternal generation. 
2 The word used is rpdcwrop. 3 See supra p. 120, 
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united—the Spirit, the Son, the Father:'—“ proclaiming at 
the same time their power in unity and a distinction in their 
order”.? This distinction is more clearly conceived of as in- 
dependent of the creation of the world than by the other 
Greek Apologists. He speaks of the whole divine sphere as 
itself a ‘perfect world’ (xdcwos), and God as being in Himself 
all to Himself, so that there was no necessity for the world we 
know to be created. The distinctions in the being of God are 
thus conceived as self-existent, and the part which the Logos 
afterwards plays in the work of creation he only plays because 
he is already in idea all that was required for the exercise of 
the special work of creation. The term ‘generated’ (‘a thing 
begotten’), and the epithet ‘first’ in connexion with it, are 
applied to him, yet “not as having come into being (for from 
the beginning God, since He is eternal Mind, had in Himself the 
Logos (reason), since He is eternally possessed of Logos (rational)); 
but as having proceeded forth as idea and energy (2.e. in exercise 
of the idea)”.? “God’s Son is the Logos of the Father in idea 
and in operation.” He has thus a previous relation to the 
Father, as has the Holy Spirit—and the three names represent 
eternally existing distinctions within the being of the Divine 
itself. It is in this clear repudiation of the conception that 
the Logos first acquired a personal existence in connexion with 
the creation of the universe (while he fully recognizes his opera- 
tion therein), that Athenagoras seems to furnish a link between 
the earlier less precise and the later more exact expressions of 
the Christian consciousness. Precision of terminology is first 
to be found in Tertullian, but his contemporary Clement, and 
Irenaeus before him, make important contributions to the de- 
velopement of the doctrine. 


Irenaeus 


Irenaeus is one of the most conspicuous figures in the history 


1 Teg. 12 (for Son he writes rats). The best edition of Athenagoras is that of 
E. Schwartz, Leipzig 1891 (Leate wnd Untersuchungen iv Bd. 2 Heft). 

2 Leg. 10. So ‘who would not be perplexed”, he writes, ‘‘to hear described as 
‘atheists’ men who believe in God the Father and God the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
and declare their power in unity and their distinction in order”; and again, “the 
Son is in the Father and the Father in the Son by unity and power of the Spirit” 
(the conception expressed by the later term meprxwpyors, see infra p. 226 n, 2). 

3 Ibid, The terms are idéa and évépyeca—the latter being the actualization of the 
former. 
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of the early Church. It is unnecessary here to enlarge on the 
importance of the various parts he played. His thought was no 
doubt mainly moulded by his Eastern origin and built up on a 
foundation of early traditions and modes of thought current in 
Asia Minor, though largely developed and determined in opposi- 
tion to Gnostic theories.” 

It was Gnosticism that led him to lay such stress on the 
eternal coexistence of the Logos with the Father, to repel the 
idea that he was ever ‘made’, and to discriminate creation from 
generation, rejecting anything of the nature of an emanation as 
a true expression of the relation between the Logos and the 
Father. Nor does he ever tend to identify the divine in Christ 
with the world-idea or the creating Word or Reason of God. 
He is familiar with the conception of a twofold generation? and 
uses the terms Son and Logos alike—interchangeably (the 
Logos being always Son). He conceives of the Logos as the 
one great and absolute organ of all divine revelations from all 
time (so that in them it was not God Himself but the Logos 
who appeared), and apparently of some kind of subordination 
of the Logos,—but he is prevented by his religious feeling and 
his consciousness of the limitations of the human understand- 
ing from carrying far his investigations into the nature of the 
relations between Father and Son. They are a mystery. The 
Father is God revealing Himself; the Son is God revealed. 
The Father is the invisible of the Son, while the Son is the 


1 Fg. he held to the early millennial expectations (adv. Haer. v 5 and 25 ff., 
ed. Harvey). 

2 See Loofs Leitfaden® p. 91ff. He points to Asia Minor as the scene of the 
greatest spiritual activity in the Church in the second half of the second century 
(cf. the Apologists: Melito of Sardis, Apollinarius of Hierapolis, Rhodon—a pupil of 
Tatian in Rome, Miltiades, Apollonius, and other Montanist writers, whose names 
are unknown), and as the home of a special theology, of which he notes the follow- 
ing characteristics :—(#) The clear recognition of the distinction between the Old 
and the New Testaments. (2) The concern to make Christ the centre to which the 
whole history of the divine olxovoula converges. (c) The appearance of modalism 
which resulted from the close connexion of its Christology with the popular con- 
ception that Christ had brought perfect knowledge of God (the revelation of Christ 
the revelation of God), and (as he styles it) the paradoxical contrasting of the 
real death and real humanity of Christ with his immortality and deity. (ad) The 
connexion of the knowledge of God with the assurance of immortality, based on 
the saying, ‘This is eternal life, that they should know Thee’ (John 17°); yet an 
essentially physical expression of the means of salvation. 

8'The generation from eternity, whereby the Godhead exists both as Father and 
as Son in itself; and afterwards the generation in time, when the Son became man, 
being born into the world. 
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visible of the Father. But the personal distinction is strictly 
maintained: and he insists that it is one and the same person 
—Jesus Christ—the Logos—the Son of God—who created 
the world, was born as man, and suffered and ascended into 
heaven, still man as well as God. 

The deepest interest of Irenaeus (however) does not seem 
to be centred in speculations of this kind, but in the Incarna- 
tion as the fulfilment of the eternal purpose of God which 
was manifested when He created man in His image after His 
likeness. Irenaeus marks the distinction between the image, 
which connotes reason and freedom, in which man was made, 
and the likeness, which is the capacity for immortality, to which 
he was destined to attain. A course of developement was thus 
set before men by the Creator, following which they would 
become in very truth as He Himself was: but man in the 
exercise of his freedom, using the power which the ‘image’ 
gave him, departed from the course assigned him, and by 
his transgression (in the Fall) became subject to death and 
could no longer reach the goal of immortality. To restore to 
him the power of which he had been deprived was the purpose 
of the Incarnation, so that what had been lost in Adam might 
be recovered in Christ Jesus. In him the final predestined 
developement was realized,—it had been interrupted, but he 
resumed and completed it. It is Irenaeus who first expresses 
the thought which others after him delighted to emphasize— 
“On account of his infinite love he became what we are, in 
order that he might make us what he himself is.” He summed 
up in himself the whole race and the whole course of develope- 
ment, completing thereby the whole revelation of God to man, 
and by passing through all stages of human life consecrated 
each and all. In this way in the person of Christ Jesus— 
the Person of the Logos become man—the whole race is again 
united to God, and becomes capable of attaining to incorrupti- 
bility. The possessor of immortality actually united himself 
with human nature, so that by adoption he might deify it and 
guarantee it the inheritance of life. He thus brought about 
the condition which God had ordained from the beginning— 
the realisation of which the entrance of sin had checked. So 
it is that Jesus Christ—he who is God and man—is the real 
centre of all history. He is the person ,who, as man, first 
attained the destination set before the race. Special means of 
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reaching this consummation are offered to individuals in the 
institution of the Sacraments of Baptism (which gives for- 
giveness of sins) and the Lord’s Supper (partaking of the 
Eucharist our bodies no longer are corruptible but have the 
hope of the yesurrection),—but there is also the mystic pre- 
sentation which is summed up. in the pregnant saying, “the 
vision of God is the life of man” The real life is the 
knowledge, the vision, of God. This knowledge, this vision, 
the Incarnation of the Word gave to men, and not only to those 
who actually saw him in his incarnate life upon earth, but also 
to all who afterwards should see him with the eye of faith— 
“They who see God will partake of life. It was for this reason 
that the infinite and incomprehensible and invisible offered him- 
self to be seen and comprehended and contained by the faithful, 
so that he might give life to those that contain and see him by 
faith.?2 For them too the invisible is made visible, the incom- 
prehensible comprehensible, and the impassible passible. But — 
faith——believing in him—involves the doing of his will;* and it 
is, in turn, by the fulfilment of his commands, by obedience to 
him, that we learn to know him more completely. . For the 
knowledge which is possible for man is essentially moral,* the 
affinity between man and God is based on character. “Exactly 
in proportion as God is in need of nothing, man is in need of 
communion with God; for this is man’s glory—to preserve and 
continue in the service of God.” 

It is his strong hold on the conception of the unity and 
continuity of God’s purpose and revelations of Himself thus 
manifested in the Incarnation as the natural sequence and 
culmination of the design of creation, not necessarily conditioned 
by the fall of man, that is most characteristic of the thought of 
Irenaeus. He was apparently the first of the great church 
teachers to follow up the clues which St Paul had given ® in 
this respect. 


1 Trenaeus ade. Haer. iv 34. 7 (ed. Harvey). 2 Thid. iv 34. 6. 

3 Gredere autem ei est facere ejus voluntatem (ibid. iv 11. 38). 

4 Ibid. 7.c. and iv 34. 

5 Ibid. iv 25. 1 (ed. Harvey). Harnack finds in Irenaeus two main ideas— 
(1) The conviction that the Creator of the world and the Supreme God are one and 
the same ; (2) the conviction that Christianity is real redemption, and that this 
redemption was only effected by the appearance of Christ. But these two ideas are 
part of the stock—the very root—of all Christian thought. 

6 Hg. in the Epistle to the Ephesians 1 
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The thought and teaching of Clement of Alexandria is in 
several ways closely akin to his, and comparison of the one with 
the other is instructive. Clement’s travels before he went to 
Alexandria had taken him to ground familiar to Irenaeus in his 
earlier life before he settled down at Lyons, and there was much 
in common between the two contemporary teachers of the 
Egyptian and the Gallican Churches. 

The characteristics of the Alexandrine school are clearly 
marked in Clement, one of its chief representatives. Its love 
of learning, its sympathy with intellectual activities, its enthus- 
iasm for knowledge of every kind as the only avenue that would 
lead to true interpretation of the Gospel; its no less sincere 
recognition of the need of faith and of love in the search after 
truth, its desire to bring the whole of human life consciously 
under the rule of Christ, and to apply to every domain of 
thought and conduct the principles embodied in his life and 
teaching: these characteristics shew themselves in the work of 
all members of the school, and the result is an interpretation of 
the Gospel which is at once inclusive of the best Greek philo- 
sophical thought and genuinely Christian. 


Clement of Alexandria 


It was Clement who elevated “the idea of the Logos, who is 
Christ, into the highest principle in the religious explanation of 
the world and in the exposition of Christianity ”.* “ Christianity 
is the doctrine of the creation, training, and redemption of man- 
kind by the Logos, whose work culminates in the perfect Gnostic.” 
But the perfect Gnosticism with Clement is the true knowledge 
of God, which is to be reached by disciplined reason. His 
‘Gnostic’ is no visionary, no mystic. “Though the father of 
all mystics, he is no mystic himself.” ! 

The doctrine of the Logos is the centre and mainspring of 
the whole system of Clement. 

He was eternally with the Father, who never was without 
him as Son. The being which he has is the same as the being 
of God the Father.2 He is the ultimate beginning (cause or 


1C, Bigg The Christian Platonists of Alexandria ch. iii p. 98 f. 

2“ One must assume”, says Harnack, ‘‘that the word [Homoousios] was really 
familiar to Clement as a designation of the community of nature both with God 
and with men, possessed by the Logos.” He certainly wrote (Strom. iv 13) with 
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principle) of all things that are, himself without beginning (or 
origination). He is author of the world, the source of light and 
life, in a sense himself at the head of the series of created beings, 
but, by reason of his divine being, specifically different from 
them. He is the interpreter of the Father’s attributes, the 
manifestation of the truth in person, the educator of the human 
race, who at last became man to make men partakers of his 
own divine nature. 

That Clement thus held clearly a distinction between the 
Logos and the Father need not be argued. The real question 
which calls for consideration is whether he did not also so far 
distinguish between the Logos as originally existent and the 
Logos who was Son of God as to conceive two persons,2—the 
Logos proper who remains unalterably in God (the Logos 
immanent), and the Son- Logos who is an emanation of the 
immanent reason of God (the Logos proceeding forth in 
operation). 

He is said to have written, “The Son-Logos is spoken of 
by the same name as the Father’s Logos, but it is not he who 
became flesh, nor yet the Father’s Logos, but a certain power of 
God, as it were an effluence from the Logos himself, who became 
mind and visited continually the hearts of men.” This, how- 
ever, is the only passage in which such a distinction is obviously 
drawn,* and its real meaning is so obscure that apart from the 
context (which is not extant) it is impossible to use it in support 
of a view which is really contradicted by the whole conception of 


reference to the Valentinian doctrine of a peculiar race sent to abolish death, who 
were themselves saved by nature, that if this doctrine were true then Christ had not 
abolished death unless he too was homoousios with them, and in another place 
(Strom. ii 16) that men are not ‘part of God and homoousioi with God’ (implying 
that the Son was homoousios with God), 

‘Of the Greeks through philosophy, of the Jews through the Law, and after- 
wards, in Christ, of all who accept his teaching through faith leading up to know- 
ledge, through knowledge to love, and through love to ‘the inheritance’. See e.g. 
Strom. vii 2 and viil0. ‘The Greek philosophy, as it were, purges the soul and 
prepares it beforehand for the reception of faith” (Strom. vii 8 ; cf. i 13). 

"So Harnack (DG. Eng. tr. vol. ii p. 352) says that in many passages he 
“expresses himself in such a way that one can scarcely fail to notice a distinction be- 
tween the Logos of the Father and that of the Son”. See also Loofs Leitfaden p. 107. 

° In the Hypotyposeis (Harnack D@. Eng. tr. vol. ii p. 352). 

“In Strom. v 1 Clement seems to me to be certainly objecting to the term dd-yos 
TpopoptKds as applied to the Son, on the ground that it depreciates his dignity, and not 
(as Harnack and Zahn take it) himself sanctioning a distinction between the higher 
Abyos évdidGeros and the lower Adyos mpopopixds. 
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Clement’s great trilogy—the conception of the Logos, one and 
the same, from the beginning to the end of things, drawing men 
to faith, training them, and at last bringing them to the full 
knowledge of God. 

Here, as in all similar cases, the only safe canon of criticism 
is that which bids us interpret the less known in a sense in 
keeping with the more known; and we must assume that the 
doubtful expression was less well said rather than let it subvert 
the whole purpose and aim of the mass of its author’s work. 
The general conception of Clement was certainly that the Logos 
—eternally equal with, but distinct from the Father, as His Son 
—was manifested all through the world’s history, and at last was 
incarnate in the person of Jesus Christ. He cannot have in- 
tended, by any phrase that the exigencies of any particular line 
of argument may have brought to him, to evacuate that main 
idea of its proper force and consequences.! 

1 The prologue to the Exhortation to the Grecks is really quite decisive— 


The Word is the harmonious, melodious, holy instrument of God (Zxhortation 
to the Grecks i). 

Inasmuch as the Word was from the first, He was and is the divine source of 
all things. 

He has now assumed the name of Christ . . . the cause of both our being at 
first and of our well-being. 

This very Word has appeared as man, He alone being both, both God and 
man. 

The Saviour, who existed before, has in recent days appeared—He who is in 
Him that truly is—the Word—has appeared . . . as our teacher... 

He pitied us from the beginning. . . but now he accomplished our salvation. 

Our ally and helper is one and the same—the Lord, who from the beginning 
gave revelations . . . but now plainly calls to salvation. 

The teacher from whom all instruction comes (bid. xi). 


And Clement puts these words into the mouth of Jesus, the one great High 
Priest of the one God his Father—an appeal to men, ‘‘Come to Me, that you may 
be put .. . under the one God and the one Word of God... I confer on you 
both the Word and the Knowledge of God, my complete self. ... ThisamI.. . 
this is the Son, this is Christ, this the Word of God... I will give you rest” 
(ibid. xii ad fin.). 

Our Instructor is like His Father God . . . Godin the form of man... the 
Word who is God, who is in the Father (Paed. i 2). 

“The good Instructor . . . the Word of the Father, who made man... the 
Saviour... ‘Rise up’ he said to the paralytic” (zbid.). 

**One alone, true, good, just, in the image and likeness of the Father, His Son 
Jesus, the Word of God, is our Instructor ” (ibid. xi). 

‘¢The Word Himself is the manifest mystery : God in man and the man God. 
And the Mediator executes his Father’s will: for the Mediator is the Word, who is 
common to both—the Son of God, the Saviour of men: His Servant, our Teacher ” 


(ibid. iii 1). 
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There are frequent references to the Son ‘being what he is 
and exercising the functions he exercises ‘by the will’ and 
‘according to the will’ of the Father, but they are obviously 
intended rather to safeguard the authority of the Father than 
to limit the power of the Son. Such phrases do not imply 
any non-Catholic conception of the subordination or ‘ inferiority ’ 
of the Son to the Father. They express the complete moral 
harmony between the Father and the Son; they exclude anything 
like dualism, anything that would mar the unity of the divine 
being; they certainly do not support any notion of temporal 
origin of the Son or of his derivation from any other source 
than the very essence of the divine. 

The influence of Clement on the developement of doctrine 
was, however, not exercised so much directly as through his more 
famous pupil Origen, whose greater ability and untiring labours, 
continued over fifty years, made him the chief representative of 
the Alexandrian school. 

Before, however, we pass to him, we must turn our attention 
to the great representative of the Church of Africa—in geo- 
graphical position situated between Gaul and Egypt, but 
separated from each by sea and desert, and no less isolated 
by antecedents and character. The differences between the 
Churches of Africa on the one hand and Gaul and Egypt on 
the other is reflected in the thought and teaching of Tertullian 
on the one hand, and Irenaeus and Clement on the other. In 
passing from Clement to Tertullian we pass from sentiment and 
imagination to practical precision and legal reasoning, from 
poetry to prose. Instead of picturesque description we have 
attempts at accurate definition. We leave the mystic atmosphere 
of the Logos doctrine, with its blended beauties and obscurities, 
its lights and its shadows, and come into the region in which it 
is overpowered by the doctrine of the Sonship—the doctrine . 
which is much more obviously in harmony with human analogies 
and experience, and by its greater simplicity was found to be 
much more easily grasped by the practical Western mind. 


1 In the Stromateis (vii 2) he definitely calls him the paternal Word, declares 
him to be always everywhere, being detained nowhere; the complete paternal light 
- . » before the foundation of the world the counsellor of the Father . . . the power 
of God as being the Father’s most ancient Word before the production of all things 
and His wisdom. ‘The Son is”, he says, “so to speak an energy of the Father”, 


but this is said to shew that “ being the Father’s power, he easily prevails in what 
he wishes ”, 
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From this time forward the explanation of the person of 
Christ and of his relation to the Godhead as a whole, which was 
furnished by the Logos doctrine, tended more and more to recede 
into the background of theological thought. The main ideas had 
no doubt in large measure passed into the common stock, but 
the name was less and less used, and attention was concentrated 
rather on the group of ideas which the title Son suggests. The 
more philosophical conception gives way to the one which can 
best be brought to the test of conditions with which every one is 
familar, 

So the conception of the Sonship occupies the chief place in 
the thought and exposition of an Origen no less than in that of 
less speculative and more prosaic theologians like Tertullian. 


CHAPTER X 
TERTULLIAN 


It is in Tertullian that we first find the accurate definition and 
technical terms that passed over into Catholic theology, winning 
prompt acceptance in the West and securing—when the time 
came—the grudging but certain approval of the East.1 With 
his legal rhetorical training and ready application of forensic 
analogies to the expression of doctrine, and his genius for terse 
and pregnant description, he effectively moulded the Latin 
language to the service of ecclesiastical needs, and fashioned the 
formulas of the later orthodoxy. The terms seem to come to 
him so readily that one would suppose them already familiar, 
were it not that no earlier traces are found. 

It will be remembered that he was a chief opponent of the 
modalistic form of Monarchianism, which he understood to 
mean that the Father Himself suffered; and it was under the 
provocation of this Monarchian teaching that his own concep- 
tions were expressed and probably worked out. 

Tertullian was perhaps less a philosopher than a jurist, and 
we are helped to understand his theory—his expression of the 
Christian doctrine of God and of the Person of Christ—by the 
legal use of the terms he employs.2 ‘Substance’ (substantia) 
meant ‘ property ’—the sense in which we use the word when 
we speak of ‘a man of substance ’—a man’s possessions, estates, 
fortune, the owner’s rights in which were carefully protected by 
Roman law from invasion or infringement. ‘Person’ (persona) 


? See infra p. 166 n. 1, on the influence of the West (through Hosius) in framing 
the Nicene formula. It is an ‘epitome’ of Tertullian that was made by Novatian, 
whose treatise On the Trinity was a dominant influence in the West. Soit was Ter- 
tullian’s doctrine that Dionysius of Rome pressed on his namesake of Alexandria. 

? See Harnack D@. ii? p, 285 ff.(Eng. tr. vol. iv pp. 122, 128). But the passages 
cited infra shew that the conceptions and expressions of Tertullian were by no 
means entirely controlled by legal usage, and the philosophical sense of the terms 
must also be borne in mind. 
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meant a being with legal rights, a ‘ party ’, an ‘individual ’, whose 
being as such was recognized by law as one of the facts of which 
it took cognizance, a real existence (res) within its own limitations. 
Such a person’s position or circumstances would be his status, or 
condition (status, condicio)—perhaps even his nature (natura or 
proprietas), when looked at from a more inward point of view,— 
and obviously a number of persons might occupy the same status, 
or be in the same condition, or have the same nature. So too 
there might be various kinds of ‘ substance’, each marked by 
special characteristics or ‘ properties’ (in the sense of that which 
is proper or peculiar to each) or ‘ nature’ (proprietas, natura). 
Thus, if these human analogies be applied to the interpre- 
tation of the Christian revelation, one substance is divinity—all 
that belongs to the divine existence. This is, as it were, one 
piece of property ; but, following still the human analogy, there 
is nothing to hinder its being held in joint ownership by three 
individuals with the same rights in it on equal terms. And so 
the description of the divine existence would be one substance 
shared by three persons in one condition (wna substantia, tres 
personae, in uno statu). But there is also another substance—all 
that belongs to human existence, all that is owned by men 
qua men. This is another piece of property, and, still from the 
point of view of Roman law, there is nothing to hinder one 
and the same person from holding at the same time two quite 
different pieces of property. So the two substances, divinity 
and humanity, might be owned, and all the rights and privileges 
attaching to each exercised and enjoyed, at one and the same 
time, by one and the same person, Jesus Christ.1. Thus there is 
no contradiction or confusion of thought in speaking as regards 
the being of God of one substance and three persons,” and as 


1Melito (de Incarn. Christi (Routh Rel. i p. 121)) uses ovcla as Tertullian uses 
substantia in this connexion, and speaks in regard to Christ of ras dvo0 avrod 
olctas—the two realities, Godhead and manhood, which were his. 

2 Tertullian seems, however, to avoid the use of the word personae in this 
connexion, using tres alone to express ‘the three’, without adding ‘ persons’ in 
the case of the Trinity ; just as later Augustine, while feeling compelled to speak of 
three ‘persons’, apologized for the term and threw the responsibility for it on to 
the poverty of the language (de T'rinitate v 10, vii 7-10; see infra). Tertullian 
has the definite expression only when it cannot well be omitted—e.g, when support- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity from the baptismal commission, he writes ‘“‘nam nec 
semel, sed ter, ad singula nomina in personas singulas tinguimur ” (adv. Prax. 26). 

On the other hand, he has no scruple about using the term persona of Jesus 
Christ, both man and God—combining in himself the two substantiae, but one 
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regards the constitution of the person of Christ of two sub- — 
stances and one person, he being at once God and man (Deus et 
homo). 

In this way the unity of the Godhead is strongly marked ; 
it is one and the same divinity which all three share alike. 
This is “the mystery of the providential order which arranges 
the unity in a trinity, setting in their order three—Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit—three, however, not in condition (status) 
but in relation (gradus), and not in substance but in mode of 
existence (forma), and not in power but in special characteristics 
(species); yes, rather of one substance and of one status and 
power, inasmuch as it is one God from whom these relations and 
modes and special characteristics are reckoned in the name of 
Father and of Son and of Holy Spirit”. 

When Tertullian passes from this juristic sense of substance 
to the wider philosophical use of the term, and declares that he 
always maintains in regard to the Godhead “the substance in 
three (persons) who together form the whole ”,? yet it is always 
with him something concrete—a particular form of existence. 
It has of course a particular character or nature of its own ; 
but 2 is not its nature—rather its nature exists in at, and, in 
part at least, in other similar substances. “Substance and 
the nature of substance”, he writes, “are different things. 
Substance is peculiar to each particular thing ; nature, however, 
can be shared by others. Take an example: stone and iron are 
substances; the hardness of stone and of iron is the nature of 
the two substances. Hardness brings them together, makes them 


person. Of. adv. Prax. 27 ‘* Videmus duplicem statum, non confusum, sed con- 
iunctum in una persona, deum et hominem Jesum.” 

1 Adv. Prax. 2. Tres autem non statu sed gradu, nec substantia sed forma, nec 
potestate sed specie. Apparently by gradus (relation or degree) is meant ‘‘the order 
whereby the Father exists of Himself, the Son goes forth immediately from the 
Father, and the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father through the Son; so that 
the Father is rightly designated the first, the Son the second, and the Holy Spirit 
the third Person of the Godhead. And by the expressions formae and species 
(forms and aspects) he seems to have meant to indicate the different modes of 
subsistence (rpdmrous trdptews), whereby the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
subsist in the same divine nature”’ (Bp. Bull Def. N.C. ii, vii). 

Between ‘species’ and ‘forma’ there is no perceptible difference, at least 
Cicero (Op. 7, cited by Forcellini) says the same thing is signified by species as 
by forma, which in Greek is ldéa. 

? Unam substantiam in tribus cohaerentibus (adv. Prax. 12), 

3 De Anima 32. Similarly (adv. Prax. 26) he distinguishes between substantia 
and the accidentia or proprictates uniuscuiusque substantiae. 
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partners ; substance sets them apart (that is to say, hardness— 
their ‘nature’—is what they have in common; substance is 
what is peculiar to each). . . . You mark the likeness of nature 
first when you observe the unlikeness of substance,’—that is 
to say, that you must first recognize that they are two things 
(as to substance) before you can compare them (as to nature). 
‘Substance’ can, accordingly, never have to Tertullian the 
meaning ‘nature’,—the thing itself cannot be its properties. 
And so, in working out the doctrine of the Person of Christ, by 
the expression ‘two substances’ he does not mean simply two 
natures in any indefinite sense, but that the one person is both 
God and man, enjoying the two distinct possessions of deity and 
humanity. 

It is in describing the nature of the relation between the 
Son and the Father that he most loses sight of the legal sense 
of the term ‘substance’, and employs it to express a particular 
form of existence; which is, however, still regarded as concrete. 
“ The Son I derive”, he says, “from no other source but from the 
substance of the Father ”,? where the substance of the Father is 
only an exegetical periphrasis for the Father Himself—His own 
being: so that he can use the single word, “We say that the 
Son is produced (projected) from the Father, but not separated 
from Him”. He who is emitted from the substance of the 
Father must of course be of that substance,* and there is no 
separation between the two. The Word is “always in the 
Father... and always with God... and never separated 
from the Father or different from the Father”. He speaks, it 
is true, of the Father as being ‘the whole substance’, while 
the Son is ‘a derivation from, and portion of, the whole’, and 
so ‘made less’ than the Father;® but his only purpose is to 
mark the distinction between them as real, and not as in- 
volving diversity between them or division of the one substance. 
The relation between them may be illustrated by human 
analogies. The root produces (emits) the shrub, the spring the 
stream, and the sun the ray. The former is in each case, as 
it were, the parent, and the latter the offspring: they are two 
things, but they are inseparably connected. The being of both 
is one and the same. That which proceeds, moreover, is second 
to that from which it proceeds, and when you say ‘second’ 


1 See further Jowrnal of Theological Studies vol. iii p. 292 and vol, iv p. 440. 
2 Adv. Pra. 4. 3 Ibid. 8. 4 [bid 7. 5 Ibid. 9. 
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you say that there are two. It is in order to mark clearly 
the distinct personality of the Son that he calls him ‘ second’. 
There is no suggestion or thought of subordination, in any 
other sense than in regard to origin, and even that is merged 
in the unity of substance. In the case under consideration 
there is a third. “The Spirit is third from God and the Son, 
just as the fruit which comes -from the shrub is third from the 
root, and the river which flows from the stream is third from 
the spring, and the ‘peak’ of the ray third from the sun.” 1 
There is, moreover, a sense in which the Father is one, and 
the Son other, and the Spirit yet other; as he who generates is 
other than he who is generated, and he who sends than he who 
is sent. Yet there is no division of the one substance, though 
there are three in it, and each of the three is a substantive 
(substantial) existence out of the substance of God Himself2 

Seizing the Monarchian watchword, he turns it against 
themselves, and insists that no rule or government is so much 
the rule of a single person, so much a ‘monarchy’, that it 
cannot be administered through others appointed to fulfil their 
functions by the monarch. The monarchy is not divided, and 
does not cease to be a monarchy, if the monarch’s gon is 
associated with him in the rule. The kingdom is still the 
king’s; its unity is not impaired? 

That God was never really alone (since there was always 
with Him the Logos as His reason and word) is shewn by the 
analogy of the operation of human thought and consciousness, 
and by His very name of Father—which implies the existence 
of the Son; He had a Son, but He was not Himself His Son— 
as well as by numerous passages of the Scriptures. But 
between Him and the Son there was no division, though they 
were two (and though it would be better to have two divided 
gods than the one ‘ change-coat’ God the Monarchians preached). 

The treatise against Praxeas is more technical in phraseology 
and definitely theological in purpose than the Apology,> which 
was intended for more general reading ; but in the Apology he 


1 Adv. Prax. 8. Yet itis a ‘trinitas unius divinttatis ’. See de Pudicitia § 21, 

* Adv. Prax. 26, and cf. ibid. 25. ‘So the connexion of the Father in the Son 
and of the Son in the Paraclete produces three coherent one to the other. And 
these three are one thing (unum), not one person (wnus) ; as it was said, ‘I and the 
Father are One (wnwm)’, in regard to unity of substance, not in regard to singularity 
of number,” 

3 Adv. Pram. 3. 4 Ibid. 5. * See Apol. 21. 
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expresses the same thoughts in somewhat different language. 
God made the world by His word and reason and power (virtus). 
This is what Zeno and Cleanthes also said, using the word Logos 
—that is, word and reason—of the artificer of the universe. 
The proper substance of the Logos is spirit. He was produced 
from God, and by being produced was generated, and is called 
Son of God, and God, because his substance is one and the same 
as God’s. For God too is spirit. As in the case of a ray being 
shot forth from the sun, the ray is a portion of the whole sun; 
but the sun is really in the ray, because it is a ray of the sun; 
and the substance of the ray is not separated from the sun; but 
the substance of the sun is extended into the ray: so that which 
is produced from spirit is spirit, and from God God, just as 
from light is kindled light. So the Logos is God and God’s 
Son, and both are one. It was, as it were, a ray of God which 
glided down into a certain virgin, and in her womb was fashioned 
as flesh, and was born man and God blended together The 
flesh was built up by the spirit, was nourished, grew to man- 
hood, spoke, taught, worked, and was Christ. 

The relation between the spirit and the flesh in the consti- 
tution of the person of Jesus Christ he discusses in the treatise 
against Praxeas.? 

It was not that the spirit was transformed (transfiguratus) 
when he became flesh, but that he ‘put on’ flesh. God, as being 
eternal, is unchangeable and incapable of being transformed. 
To have been transformed would have been to have ceased to 
be God; but the Logos never ceased to be what he was to 
begin with. If the Logos had really become flesh by any 
process of transfiguration and change of substance, then Jesus 
would have been a new substance formed out of the two 
substances flesh and spirit, a kind of mixture, a tertiwm quid. 
But there was no kind of mixture; each substance remained 
distinct in its own characteristics—the Word was never any- 


1¢Homo deo mixtus.’ Tertullian did not mean that the two together made 
a third thing. He expressly repudiates the conception, using the illustration of 
electrum, a compound of gold and silver, neither one nor the other (see adv. Pram. 
27); and he emphasizes the distinct parts played by the divinity and the humanity 
respectively as clearly as Leo himself (Zp. ad Flav.) more than two hundred years 
later. But had he lived in Leo’s time he probably would not have used this phrase. 
See infra p. 248 n. 3 and p. 247. 

2 Adv. Prax. 27. Cf. also de Carne Christi, esp. § 18, where he insists on the 
distinct origin of the spirit and the flesh and discusses the interpretation of John 36 
as spoken by Christ of himself, shewing that each remains what it was. 
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thing but God, the flesh was never anything but man. He who 
was Son of God as regards the spirit was man and son of 
man. “We see”, he says, “ the double status, the two not con- 
fused but conjoined in one person, God and man (Jesus)... .” 
This is Christ. “And the peculiar properties of each substance 
are preserved intact, so that in him the spirit conducted its own 
affairs, that is, the deeds of power and works and signs, . 
and the flesh underwent its sufferings, hungering in the instance 
of the Devil (the Temptation), thirsting in the instance of the 
Samaritan woman, weeping for Lazarus, sorrowful unto death; 
and finally it died.” It is clear, he insists, that both substances 
exercised their functions each by itself. Qua flesh and man 
and son of man, he died; gua Spirit and Word and Son of God, 
he was immortal. “It is not in respect of the divine substance, 
but in respect of the human, that we say he died.” ? 

It may thus be fairly said that the later developed orthodox 
doctrine of the Trinity and of the Person of Christ—even 
in details—is to be found in Tertullian. Certain crudities of 
thought may perhaps be detected,” but as having developed and 
created a series of most important doctrinal formulae which 
became part of the general doctrinal system of the Catholic 
Church, his importance cannot be overestimated. 


1 Adv. Prax. 29, where he argues against the conception that the Father 
‘suffered with’ the Son, on the main ground that in the divine substance (which 
was all the Father and the Son had in common) the Son himself did not suffer. 
On the parts played by the two substances see also de Carne Christi (§ 5), 
where the doctrine of the communicatio idiomatwm is expressed for the first 
time. 

* Harnack (DG, Eng. tr. vol. iv p, 121) notes as obvious the following: (1) Son 
and Spirit proceed from the Father solely in view of the work of creation and revela- 
tion ; (2) Son and Spirit do not possess the entire substance of the Godhead, but 
are ‘portiones’; (3) they are subordinate to the Father; (4) they are transitory 
manifestations—the Son at last gives back everything to the Father; the Father 
alone is absolutely invisible, the Son can become visible and can do things which 
would be simply unworthy of the Father. But this criticism seems to emphasize 
unduly particular expressions in relation to others, and to be corrected by the 
excellent summary of the treatise adv, Prax. which follows it (Harnack D@. Eng. 
tr. vol. iv p, 122). 

° Cf. Harnack DG@. Eng. tr. vol. ii p. 285. So Bull could write (Def. N.C. bk. ii 
ch. vii, Ox. tr.), ‘‘Read only his single work against Praxeas, in which he treats 
fully and professedly of the most holy Trinity ; he there asserts the consubstanti- 


ality of the Son so frequently and so plainly, that you would suppose the author 
had written after the time of the Nicene Council.” 


CHAPTER? x1 
ORIGEN 


ORIGEN is one of the great landmarks in the history of doctrine.! 
He was the first of the theologians whose work is really known 
to us to attempt the scientific systematic? exposition of the 
Christian interpretation of life. And however much the know- 
ledge of previous controversies may have stimulated his own 
thought and aided to determine his exposition, he has the great 
advantage over previous theologians that his work was not im- 
mediately called forth by apologetic motives and the exigencies 
of controversy. He was able to face the problems with the 
scholar’s and the teacher’s aim of clear and simple exposition 
only. There is no sign of haste or of heat about his work. 
He had not got to ‘score’ a victory over dangerous enemies, 
within or without the Church: he had not to use argumenta ad 
hominem; he had perhaps some obiter dicta to recall,? but his 
opinions were quietly formed, and there is little reason to doubt 
that even those which were not accepted by his own or later 
generations represented his deliberate and reasoned convictions. 
His system was built up on Tradition—as embodied in the 
Scriptures and the custom of the Church—but he put his own 
mark upon it all and aimed at giving it his own expression. 


1 Harnack says we can clearly distinguish in the history of dogma three styles 
of building, and names as the masters of these styles, Origen, Augustine, and the 
Reformers (DG. i p. 10). 

2 This seems to be the fact, although it is true that ‘‘his writings represent an 
aspiration rather than a system, principles of research and hope rather than 
determined formulas” (Westcott ‘Origenes’ D.C.B., an article of the highest 
value. Cf. his Essay on Origen in Keligious Thought in the West). See also 
particularly C. Bigg The Christian Platonists of Alexandria (Bampton Lectures, 
1886), esp. pp. 152-192; but for the study of the conceptions of Origen the 
most helpful book is still perhaps that of Redepenning, with its rich quotations 
from his writings. 

3 Cf. the saying of Jerome, that in some of his earlier treatises, written in the 
immaturity of youth, Origen was ‘like a boy playing at dice’. 
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It is in his great writing wept apyav (de Principiis) that this 
expression is chiefly to be found.’ s 

Basing the whole of his work on “the teaching of the 
Church transmitted in orderly succession from the Apostles, and 
remaining in the Churches to the present day ”, he first lays down 
a summary of the rule of faith as expressed in the Scriptures, 
and declares that every one must make use of elements and 
foundations of that kind if he desires to form a connected series 
and body of doctrine, following up each point by means of 
illustrations and arguments, whether found in holy Scripture or 
discovered by a correct method of deduction. He then proceeds, 
not without digressions and repetitions, to set out in three 
successive books the doctrine of God, of creation and providence, 
of man and redemption; and in conclusion, in the fourth book, 
he examines the questions of the inspiration and the interpreta-_ 
tion of the Bible. The book was obviously not written for the 
simple believer, but for scholars who were familiar with the 
speculations of the Gnostics and of other—non-Christian—philo- 
sophers. 

In his interpretation of the Christian revelation, accordingly, 
Origen started from the philosophical conception, to which Plato 
and the Neo-Platonists had given currency, of the One and the 
Many. ‘The One represents the only real existence, the Source 
of all being: the Many represents the Universe with all its 
varying forms of apparent being, none of which have any real 
existence apart from the One from which they are derived. 
They do, however, in various ways pourtray the One, and in 
them alone can He be understood: for the One, the self-existent, 
the source of all that really is, is a living Person. In His 
absolute nature and being He is unknowable by man (or any of 
the Many), but He is relatively knowable so far as He is revealed 
through the medium of the universe which derives its existence 
from Him and in some measure reflects His nature and attributes. 
Such relative knowledge as is in this way attainable shews Him 
to be not only one, without origin, the cause of all that is, But 
also spiritual and eternal, and above all else absolutely good. 
His very essence is love. From this ethical conception, which 
is at the back of all his theology, Origen argues that He must 

1 Besides the de Principtis (228-231), the most important works in which his 


theological teaching is set forth are the Commentaries on St John (228-288), the 
Contra Celsum (249), and the de Oratione. 
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impart Himself. Love cannot be thought of, except as giving. 
Goodness desires that all shall share in the highest knowledge. 
And so there must be some medium, some channel, by which 
He effects the revelation of Himself. As the required organ He 
chose the Logos! It is for the very purpose of revealing God 
that the Logos exists? and for this reason he has a personal 
subsistence side by side with the Father, and must be (if he is 
to reveal Him truly), as regards his being, of one essence with 
God. He must be in his own being God, and not only as 
sharing in the being of Godt He is thus, as being the perfect 
image of God, the reason and wisdom of God, .himself too 
really God. 

His generation as Son is effected as the will proceeds from 
the mind, as the brilliance from the light, eternal and everlasting. 
It cannot be said that there was any time when the Son was 
not. No beginning of this generation can be conceived—it is 
a continuous eternal process.° It is this conception of a con- 


1 It is only in connexion with the revelation of God that Origen conceives, or 
at least expounds, the Trinity. God is goodness—the aird dya0dy: He must there- 
fore reveal Himself. Origen does not, as later on Augustine did, derive the 
essential Trinity from this conception of Love as the very being of the Godhead, 
so that a plurality of Persons was a necessary inference from this main character- 
istic. It is only the Trinity of revelation (God in relation to the world) that he 
sets forth. See infra pp. 204, 228. 

2 See eg. de Princ. i2.6. 

_ 8 Ibid, i2.2. ‘Let no one imagine that we mean anything impersonal, 
The only-begotten Son of God is His wisdom existing as a hypostasis.” 

4Pamphilus (Apology for Origen c. 5 tr, Rufinus) quotes him as using, in his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, the very word é6uoovc.os to express the 
identity of being of the Father and the Son, ‘‘ And these similitudes . . . shew 
most clearly that the Son has communion of essence (substance) with the Father ; 
for an effluence (aporrhoea) is evidently homoousios, that is, of one essence (sub- 
stance) with the body of which it is an effluence or vapour.” Cf. also de Prine. 
i 2. 5, ‘the only one who S by nature a Son, and is therefore termed the Only- 
begotten” ; ibid. i 2. 10, ‘‘in all respects incapable of change or alteration, and 
every good quality i in him being essential and such as cannot be changed and con- 
verted” ; ibid. i 2. 12, *‘there is no dissimilarity whatever between the Son and the 
Father”. Cf. the binailande of the iron heated by the fire (cbid. ii 6. 6), and of 
the statue (ibid, i 2. 8). 

5 “Who, . . can suppose or believe that God the Father ever existed even for a 
moment without having generated this Wisdom (which is His only-begotten Son)” 
(i2. 2), ‘*His generation is as eternal and everlasting as the brilliance which is 
produced from the sun "(i 2. 4; cf. 12. 9); and ‘‘No one can be a father without 
having a son” (i 2, 10; cf. iv 28). And in Jerem. Hom. ix 4, ‘‘The Father did 
not beget the Son and let him go from the Source of his generation (dd ris 
yevécews abrod, t.c. Himself the Father,—or perhaps ‘after, or in consequence of, 
his generation’), but He is always begetting him (del yevyg atrév).” 
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tinuous timeless process that brings the idea of the generation 
of the Son, which earlier thinkers had expressed, into the sphere 
of living reality. It ceases to be an act in time, and becomes 
an action outside time—living and moving and real. It is 
Origen’s chief permanent contribution to the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ. 

The Son is indeed said to be begotten of or by the will of 
the Father 1—but within the being of the Father no contradiction 
could be thought of—His will is of His very essence. And s0, 
though there should be an act of will, there would be also an 
inner necessity for it, and the Son would be equally truly said 
to be begotten of the essence of the Father.’ 

The function of revelation is also exercised by the Holy 
Spirit? who is the most exalted of all the beings that have 
come into existence through the Logos.‘ 

These three existences together constitute the Trinity, which 


1 Bg. de Prine. i 2, 6, ‘‘who is born of Him, like an act of His will proceeding 
from the mind”. 

2Loofs (Leitfaden® p. 125) sets in antithesis various phrases, extracted from 
different contexts, to shew the subordinate rank of the Son in relation to the Father. 
The Father alone is dyévvyros (de Princ. i2. 6; in Joh. 28), the Son in relation to 
Him a xricua, [Justinian is the only authority for the assertion that Origen styled 
the Son a xricua. Origen certainly never meant it in any Arian sense. ] 

The Father is atré0eos and dAnOuds beds (in Joh. 2°), the Son is devrepos 
Gebs (c, Cels. 5. 89) and Eos ris Sevrepevodons pera Tov Gedy THY Choy Tims (ibid. 
7. 57). 

The Father is drapad\dxrws dyads, the Son is elxay dyabdrnros rod Oeob, an’ 
obk avroayabss (de Princ. i 13). [But this antithesis must be corrected by reference 
to de Princ. i 2. 10 and ii 6. 5, 6.] 

The Father is 6 0eds, the Son is Oeds (in Joh. 27), and prayer should be made to 
the Father only (de Orat. 15), [But nevertheless the Son is equally with the 
Father an object of worship, Father and Son being two actualities 77 broordcet, 
but one in unanimity and harmony and sameness of purpose (c. Cels. 8. 12). So 
worship is offered to Christ as he is in—as he is one with—the Father. And it is 
really only the highest form of petition which Origen says is to be addressed to the 
Father only in the Son’s name. (See Bigg Zc. p. 185.)] 

In the case of such a writer as Origen it is peculiarly dangerous to isolate 
particular phrases :—it is of course just the error into which the Arians fell. They 
must be studied always in their context and in their connexion with contemporary 
thought, if their general scope and proportion is not to be misconceived. (Cf. 
Westcott Z.c. p. 133.) Any summary statement of his teaching must therefore 
be peculiarly precarious. 

8 De Princ. i 3. 4, ‘‘ All knowledge of the Father is obtained by revelation of 
the Son through the Holy Spirit”, but ‘“‘we are not to suppose that the Spirit 
derives his knowledge through revelation from the Son”. He has the same know- 
ledge and, just like the Son, reveals it to whom he will. 

4 See Comm, in Joh. i 3 and infra p, 202. 
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in its real inner being transcends all thought—essentially of 
one Godhead, eternal and co-equal.! 

But in manifestation to the created universe a difference 
between the Persons may be seen, at least as to the extent of 
their action. “God the Father, holding all things together, 
reaches to each of the things that are, imparting being to each 
from His own ; for He is absolutely. Compared with the Father 
the Son is less, reaching to rational things only, for he is second 
to the Father. And the Holy Spirit again is inferior, extending 
to the saints only. So that in this respect the power of the 
Father is greater, in comparison with the Son and the Holy 
Spirit ; and the power of the Son more, in comparison with the 
Holy Spirit; and again the power of the Holy Spirit more 
exceeding, in comparison with all other holy beings.” ? 

As regards the Son, in particular, it is clear that Origen 
maintained his distinct personality,’ his essential Godhead (xat’ 
ovotay éott Oeds), and his co-eternity with the Father (det 
yevvatat 6 owtnp vmod Tod matpés): though he placed him as 
an intermediary between God and the universe, and spoke of 
the unity of the Father and the Son as moral, and insisted on 
the Father’s pre-eminence (t7epoyy) as the one source and 
fountain of Godhead, in such terms as to lead many, who 
believed themselves his followers and accepted his authority, to 
emphasize unduly the subordination of the Son.* 


1 See de Princ. i 3, 7, nihil in trinitate majus minusve (though Loofs, op. c. p. 126, 
regards Rufinus as responsible for this clause, it seems certainly to express the 
conviction of Origen with regard to the mutual relations of the three Persons in 
their inner being). See further infra p. 201, on the Holy Spirit; and on the 
impossibility for men of understanding anything but the Trinity in its manifesta- 
tions (revelation), see the strong assertions de Princ. i 34 and iv 28, 

2 De Princ. i 3. 5, Gk. fr. Of. Athanasius ad Serap. iv 10, and Origen de 
Prine. iy 27 f. 

3 This (namely, that the Son is not the Father) is certainly the meaning of the 
passage de Oratione 15: érepos kar’ ovclayv Kal vroxeluevoy Tod warpbs—ovola being 
used in its primary sense of particular or individual existence. 

4 Bigg (op. ¢. p. 181) insists that to derive the Subordinationism which is a note 
of Origen’s conceptions from metaphysical considerations is to wrong him. ‘‘It is 
purely scriptural, and rests wholly and entirely upon the words of Jesus, ‘My 
Father is greater than I’, ‘that they may know Thee the only true God’, ‘None is 
Good save One’. The dominant text in Origen’s mind was the last. Hence he 
limits the relativity to the attribute to which it is limited by Christ himself. The 
Son is Very Wisdom, Very Righteousness, Very Truth, perhaps even Very King ; 
but not Very Goodness. He is Perfect Image of the Father’s Goodness, but not the 
Absolute Good, though in regard to us he is the Absolute Good. . . . Where he 
pronounces his real thought, the difference between the Persons is conceived not as 
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The special affinity in which the Son stands to rational 
beings establishes the fitness of the Incarnation, and through 
the human soul! the divine Logos was united with the man 
Christ Jesus—perfect manhood, subject to the conditions of 
natural growth, and perfect divinity becoming one in him, while 
each nature still remains distinct. To describe this unity he 
was the first to use the compound. word God-Man (@edv@pwrros), 
and the relation between the two natures was expressed by the 
image of the fire and the iron, when the fire heats and pene- 
trates the iron so that it becomes a glowing mass, and yet its. 
character is not altered—the fire and the metal are one, but the 
iron is not changed into something else.” 

So, through the union of the divine and the human nature 
effected in the Incarnation, all human nature was made capable 
of being glorified, without the violation of its proper character- 
istics. The work of Christ was for all men. It was so revealed 
that it could be apprehended according to the several powers 
and wants of men—he was ‘all things to all men’. His mani- 
festation to men is present and continuous. He is ever being 
born, and is seen as each believer has the faculty of seeing— 
and as each reflects him he becomes himself a Christ—an 
anointed one. For the union of man and God accomplished 


quantitative nor as qualitative, but as modal simply. The Son gua Son is inferior 
to the Father qua Father. . . . He could not, he dared not, shrink back where the 
Word of God led him on. He could not think that a truth three times at least 
pressed upon the Church by Christ himself might safely be ignored. To his 
dauntless spirit these words of the Master seemed to be not a scandal but a flash 
of light.” 

See de Princ. ii 6. 3. It is ‘‘impossible for the nature of God to intermingle 
with a body without an intermediate instrument”, and the soul is “intermediate 
between God and the flesh”, The human soul with which the Logos was united was, 
according to Origen’s conception of the creation of all souls before all worlds at the 
beginning of creation, the only soul which had remained absolutely pure, by the 
exercise of free choice in its pre-existent state. Irrespective of Origen’s peculiar 
theory of the origin of the soul, it is to be noted that he was one of the first 
Christian thinkers to see the importance of the recognition of the human soul in 
Christ. See de Princ. ii 6. 3, 5, where he explains how the nature of his rational 
soul was the same as that of all other souls (which can choose between good and 
evil), and yet clung to righteousness so unchangeably and inseparably that it had no 
susceptibility for alteration and change. See further on this point infra Apollin- 
arlanism p. 242, and Note p. 247. 

* See de Princ. ii 6. 6. The human soul is the iron, the Word is the fire which 
is constant. The soul placed perpetually in the Word, perpetually in God, is God 
in all that it does, feels, and understands . . . and so possesses immutability. Yet 
the two natures remain distinct (ibid. i2. 1; ii 6. 8). 
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absolutely in Christ is to be fulfilled in due measure in each 
Christian as Christ had made it possible. His work is effi- 
cacious for the consummation of humanity and of the indi- 
vidual—both as a victory over every power of evil and also as 
a vicarious sacrifice for sin; for the whole world, and for 
heavenly beings (to whom it may bring advancement in blessed- 
ness), and for other orders of being in a manner corresponding 
to their nature.! 

Origen’s doctrine of the Logos and the Sonship was an 
‘attempt to recognize and give due weight to all the conditions 
of the problem, so far as a human mind could realize them. 
Origen himself might see at once the many sides and aspects of 
the problem and succeed in maintaining the due proportion ; 
but he was obliged to express himself in antithetical statements, 
and his followers were not always successful in combining them. 
They tended to separate more and more into two parties, a right 
wing and a left wing—the former laying more stress on the 
assertion of the unity of being of the Trinity (as Gregory Thau- 
maturgus), the latter on the distinctness of personality and the 
subordination of the persons in regard at least to office. 

It appears to have been the ‘subordination’ element in the 
Christology of Origen—with its safeguard against Sabellianism 
and its zeal for personal distinctions in the Godhead—that was 
most readily appropriated by his admirers in the East. And many 
of his phrases lent themselves at first sight more readily to the 
Arian conceptions of a separate essence and a secondary god, 
than to the Nicene teaching of identity of essence and eternal 
generation from the very being of the Father. Yet it cannot be 
doubted that Origen is really explicitly against the chief Arian 
theories, and at least implicitly in harmony with the Nicene 
doctrine of the Person of the Son.? Nevertheless the sympathies 
of his followers in the East—in the great controversy which 

1 Westcott (/.c.), who refers (for the statements in this paragraph) to c. Cels. 
iv 3f.,.153 vi 68; iii 79; ii 64; iv 15; vi 77; iii 28; iii 17. On his theory of 
the atonement see infra p. 337. 

2The matter cannot be better put than it was by Bp. Bull Def. N.C. ii, ix § 22 
(Oxford translation): ‘‘In respect of the article of the divinity of the Son and 
even of the Holy Trinity, [Origen] was yet really catholic ; although in his mode of 
explaining this article he sometimes expressed himself otherwise than Catholics of the 
present day are wont to do; but this is common to him with nearly all the Fathers 
who lived before the Council of Nice.” Cf. also Harnack DG, Eng. tr. vol. ii p. 874: 
“To Origen the highest value of Christ’s person lies in the fact that the Deity has 
here condescended to reveal to us the whole fulness of his essence. . . .” 
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broke out early in the following century—were rather with the 
Arians than with their opponents. 


ORIGENISTIC THEOLOGY AND CONTROVERSIES 


Among the special conceptions and theories of Origen, which led at 
a later time to his condemnation as heretical (apart from misconception 
of his doctrine of the Trinity), are these. - Moral evil is negative, a state 
from which good is absent, rather than a positive active force. All 
punishment is disciplinary, designed to effect the reformation of the 
sinner. Christ made atonement for the sins of all, and all will in the 
end be saved—all created beings, even Satan. There is no break in 
the moral continuity of being. All souls were created—each by a 
distinct fiat—at the beginning of Creation as angelic spirits: the souls 
of men sinned in their first condition and for their apostasy were trans- 
ferred into material bodies, and their mundane existence is a disciplinary 
process (pre-existence and fall of the soul). There are more worlds than 
ours—the heavenly bodies are inhabited. The resurrection will be 
purely spiritual. God is Spirit, and all representation of Him under 
human form or attributes is untrue to His real nature. 

Conceptions and theories such as these may have contributed to bring 
about the condemnation of Origen at Alexandria in his lifetime, though 
ecclesiastical irregularities were the pretext. 

Some of them were certainly attacked very soon by theologians 
who had no prejudice against a philosophic Christianity (as Methodius, — 
Bishop of Olympus in Lycia, a martyr in the persecution under 
Maximin), and abandoned or corrected by ‘Origenistic’ bishops them- 
selves. (Socrates (H.H. vi 13) quite unfairly speaks of them as ‘cheap’ 
critics, who were unable to attain distinction on their own merits and so 
endeavoured to attract attention by carping at their betters. He names 
Methodius first, and then Eustathius of Antioch, and Apollinarius, and 
Theophilus.) 

The attack of course produced defenders. Chief among the champions, 
who included his successors Pierius and Theognostus, were Pamphilus 
and Eusebius of Caesarea, who together composed an elaborate Defence 
of Origen (of which one book only is extant, in the Latin translation 
of Rufinus), based on the distinction between speculation and doctrine. 
They shewed that on the essential points, on which the teaching of the 
Church was certain, Origen was ‘orthodox’; and that his freedom of 
speculation was exercised only in relation to subsidiary questions. 

In the Arian controversy many ‘Origenistic’ bishops, who were in 
great force in Palestine, were to be found on the side of the supporters 
of Arianism (Marcellus pointed to him as the originator of the mis- 
chievous mixture of philosophical speculations with the doctrines of the 
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faith—see Zahn Marcellus p. 55 ff.); and after a time (though not, it 
seems, in the early stages of the struggle) the authority of his great 
name was definitely claimed by them; and Athanasius, accordingly, 
argued against their inferences, and cited passages from his writings to 
prove that he was ‘ Nicene’ rather than Arian, insisting that much that 
he had written was only speculative and experimental, and that only 
what he definitely declares ought to be taken as the real sentiment of 
the ‘labour-loving’ man (de Decr. 27 ; cf. ad Serap. iv 9 ff.), and highly 
approving his doctrine of the Trinity. What Basil and Gregory of 
Nazianzus thought of him is shewn by their selection from his works, 
the Philocalia, which included passages from the de Principits; while 
Gregory of Nyssa adopted many of his speculations, and at least some 
of the Commentaries were translated into Latin—even by Jerome, who 
in his earlier days was full of admiration for him. 

On the other hand, Epiphanius numbered him among the heretics 
and developed and emphasized the charges which Methodius had brought 
against him. (See esp. Ancoratus 13, 54,55, 62, 63, and adv. Haer. lxiv.) 
But it must be remembered that Epiphanius was in sympathy with the 
Egyptian monks represented by Pachomius, who were specially repelled 
by Origen’s repudiation of all anthropomorphic conceptions. 

It was Epiphanius who, going to Palestine in 394, convinced Jerome, 
in spite of his previous admiration for Origen, of the unorthodox char- 
acter of his writings, and stirred up the bitter strife which followed 
between him and his former friend Rufinus, and led to the condemna- 
tion of Origen by Anastasius, Bishop of Rome (though probably not at 
a formal synod), after Rufinus had translated into Latin the Apology of 
Pamphilus and the de Principits. After much wrangling, and a change 
of sides by Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, who had supported the 
Origenists but was terrorized by the anthropomorphist monks, various 
synods condemned Origen and his writings (at Alexandria in 400, in 
Cyprus a little later, and at Chalcedon c, 403 in effect—in the person of 
Chrysostom, who was attacked because of his sympathies with Origenists). 
Still more distrust and suspicion were engendered by the supposed con- 
nexion between Origenism and the teaching of the Pelagians (Jerome 
regarded the two as closely allied), and his name was bandied about in 
the course of the christological controversies of the following years. 
Augustine was always opposed to anything that savoured of his teaching, 
and Leo the Great regarded him as justly condemned, at least for his 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul. But admiration for him was not 
crushed out, and early in the sixth century a revival of enthusiasm for 
his teaching led to disturbances among the monks of Palestine, and 
about the years 541-543 he was again condemned by a synod of bishops 
held at Constantinople (the ‘Home’ Synod), in obedience to the rescript 
of the Emperor Justinian, who had drawn up an elaborate statement 
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of his errors, a refutation of them, and anathemas on all his followers 
(Hahn? p. 227). Whether this condemnation was or was not renewed at 
the Fifth General Council which met in 553 cannot be determined. The 
belief that it was has prevailed from an early date, and he is included 
among other heretics in the eleventh of the anathemas ascribed to the 
Council (Hahn? p. 168), but there is some reason to think that the name 
is a later insertion, and no direct evidence that his opinions were con- 
sidered on that occasion. In any case, though the ideas of Origen have 
found supporters in all ages, Origenists as a party were effectually stamped 
out. [See A. W. W. Dale ‘Origenistic Controversies’ D.C.B., and C. 
Bigg op. c. pp. 273-280. | 


CHAPTER  XItt 
THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY 


Introductory 


By the beginning of the fourth century it seemed that, though 
fixity of theological terminology had not yet been secured, 
the lines of interpretation of the person of Jesus Christ 
had been safely and firmly laid, and so the developement of 
doctrine might quietly proceed, keeping pace with enlarged 
experience and able to meet new conditions as they arose. The 
old religions and the old philosophies of the world had contyri- 
buted to the process of interpretation what they could. The 
minds which had been trained in the old schools of thought had 
been brought to bear upon the Gospel and its claims. Some- 
times they had, as it were, laid siege to it and tried to capture 
it, and so to lead it in their train. But assaults of this kind 
had all been repelled. The Church as a whole, while welcoming, 
from whatever sources it came, the light that could be thrown 
on the meaning of the revelation in Jesus in its fullest scope, 
had preserved tenaciously the traditional explanation and accounts 
of his life and of the Gospel history. So it was able to test all 
newer explanations by the earliest tradition, and though erron- 
eous ones—faulty or partial—might win adherents for a time, 
_ the communis sensus jfideliwm had rejected in the end any that— 
when tested by fuller experience of their significance—were seen 
to be inconsistent with the principles which were involved in the 
ancient faith and institutions of the Church. 

But when, at the beginning of the fourth century, persecu- 
tion ceased, and the Church won peace and protection from the 
State, the ordinary course of developement was interrupted. The 
influence of pagan conceptions was felt with fresh force within 
the Church, and victories which seemed to have been already 


achieved had to be fought for and secured again. No sooner 
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had outward peace from persecution been won than the inward 
peace of the Church was shattered by the outbreak of the Arian 
controversy. It was in and round this controversy that all the 
forces of the old religions and philosophies of the world were 
massed in the effort to dictate an interpretation of the Christian 
revelation which would have nullified the work of the Church 
during previous centuries. The long continuance of the contro- 
versy was also due in part to the ambiguities and uncertainties 
of much of the teaching which had been prevalent in the East, 
which made men doubtful whether the Arian conceptions were 
really such innovations on the traditional faith as they seemed 
to the few who led the opposition to them. Thanks to the clear 
and simple teaching of Tertullian, the Western Church was never 
in such doubt, and Arianism never gained such hold in the 
West as it did in the East. That the leaders of the Church of 
Alexandria, where it originated, were able to detect its real 
nature at the outset was probably due in no small measure to 
the memories of the discussion in the time of Dionysius and the 
influence of the Western tradition which was then asserted. 

The controversy was so important and the questions raised 
are of such permanent significance that we must trace its course 
at length, at least in regard to its chief features and the main 
turning-points of the history. 


Arius and his Teaching 


Arius, like all the great heresiarchs, whatever defects of 
character he may have had, undoubtedly wished to carry to 
greater perfection the work of interpretation of the Christian 
revelation. He aimed, with sincerity and all the ability at his 
command, at framing a theory of the Person of Christ, which 
would be free from the difficulties presented to many minds by 
current conceptions, and capable of providing a solution of some 
of the problems by which they were met. 

He tried to interpret the Christian revelation in such a way 
as to render it acceptable to men whose whole conception of God 
and of life was heathen. In doing this he shewed himself to be 
lacking in real grip of the first principles of the Christian con- 

* On the history of Arianism the works of Professor Gwatkin are invaluable— 


Studies of Arianism, 1st ed. 1882, 2nd ed. 1900, and The Arian Controversy in the 
series ‘Epochs of Church History’. 
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ception, and in sound judgement and insight; but the long 
continuance of the controversy, and the wide acceptance which 
his theories won, prove clearly how great a need there was for 
further thought and teaching on the points at issue.! 

Before tracing the history of the controversy we must note 
what were the principles on which Arius based his thought.? 


1 An excellent sketch of the developement of the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ up to the time of Arius is given by Professor Gwatkin (Studies of Arianism 
p. 4 ff.). Inherited from Judaism and the Old Testament was the fundamental 
principle, with which Christians started, of the existence of God, His unity and 
distinction from the world. Asa second fundamental doctrine of their own they 
had the revelation of this God in Jesus Christ—the Incarnation and the Resurrection. 
They had an instinctive conviction that the fulness of the Lord was more than 
human, the life that flowed from him more than human life, the atonement through 
him an atonement with the Supreme Himself, the Person of the Lord the infinite 
and final revelation of the Father. So his divinity became as fixed an axiom as 
God’s unity—and of his humanity there was of course no doubt. The problem was 
how to reconcile this view of Christ’s person with the fundamental principle of the 
unity of God. At first bare assertions were enough; but, when the question of 
interpretation was raised, new theories had to be tested by Scripture; and the two 
great tendencies, which are innate in human thought, emerge: the rationalist, 
which questions the divinity and so the incarnation ; and the mystic, which, recog- 
nising full divinity in Christ, regards it as a mere appearance or modification of the 
One, and so endangers the distinction between him and the Father. By the fourth 
century it was becoming clear that the only solution of the problem was to be 
found in a distinction inside the divine unity. Neither Arianism with its external 
Trinity, nor Sabellianism with its oeconomic Trinity, satisfied the conditions of the 
problem, So it was necessary to revise the idea of divine personality and to 
acknowledge not three individuals but three eternal aspects of the Divine, in its 
inward relations as well as in its outward relations to the world (that is, three 
eternal modes of the divine being, God existing always in three spheres). But this 
was just what the heathen could least do. Here was experienced the greatest 
difficulty in the pre-Christian conception of God which prevailed in the world, and 
which converts brought with them—namely, the essential simplicity—singleness—of 
His being (cf. the Sabellian Trinity of temporal aspects (rpécwma) of the One; and 
the Arian Trinity of One increate and two created beings). Insistence on the Lord’s 
divinity was leading back to polytheism. The fundamental idea of God at the back 
of all must be rectified before the position was secure. 

2 The extant writings of Arius are few—a letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia (Theo- 
doret H. 2. i 4 or 5), a letter to his bishop, Alexander (Epiph. adv. Haer. lxix, and 
Ath, de Syn. 16), extracts from the Thalia (Ath. Or. c, Ar. i, ii, and de Syn. 15), 
and a Creed (Socr. H,#. i 26, and Soz. H.#. ii 27). Asterius seems to be 
regarded by Athanasius (see Or. c. Ar. i 30-83, ii 37, iii 2, 60, and de Decr. Syn. 
Nic. 8, 28-31) as the chief literary representative of Arianism (for his history see 
Gwatkin, p. 72, note), but we have only quotations from his writings in the works 
of Athanasius and in Eusebius Caes. contra Marcellwm (who had written against 
Asterius). Philostorgius, a Eunomian, of Cappadocia (c, 368-430), wrote a history 
in twelve books of the time from the appearance of Arius to the year 4238, in which 
he defended Arianism as being the original form of Christianity. Of this there are 
extant many short pieces and one long passage (see Migne P.G. Ixv 459-638). The 
letter of Eusebius of Nicomedia to Paulinus (Theodoret H. 2H, i 5) is of importance, 
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To be included in his theory there was God, and the Son of God, 
and the Son had to be accounted for in such a manner as not 
to endanger the unity of God. For his strongest interest was 
the maintenance of Monotheism; and a first principle with him — 
was the ‘ simplicity ’"—the singleness—of God, as being absolutely 
One and transcendent, far-off, unknown, inaccessible, and incom- 
municable, hidden in eternal mystery and separated by an infinite 
chasm from men. God willed to create the world; but in virtue 
of His nature he could not directly create the material universe, 
and so He created the Logos for the purpose as His Son. (This was 
the reason for his existence.) The Son of God is therefore before 
time and the world, independently of the Incarnation, and distinct 
from the Father—a middle being between Him and the world. 

Two lines of reasoning by which Arius came to his results 
must be remarked. In the first place, accepting as true the 
Catholic teaching that Christ was the Son of God, he argued by 
the analogy of human experience that what was true of human 
fatherhood was true of the relation between God and His Son. 
In the case of human fatherhood there is priority of existence 
of the Father; therefore in regard to the Father and the Son 
there is such priority of existence of the Father. Therefore 
once there was no Son. Therefore he must at some time, 
however remote, have been brought into being. 


For the refutation of Arianism proper the writings of Athanasius are of peculiar 
importance (a useful summary of the teaching of Arius in the letter of Alexander on 
the Synod of 321 in the tract—probably composed by Athanasius—called the 
Depositio Arii; see also the letter of Alexander in Theodoret H.Z. i 3). Basil’s 
Epp. 8, 9 are full of interest, and besides there are the writings of Hilary, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, and Phoebadius. For the tenets of the Anomoeans sce Basil’s five 
(? three) books against Eunomius, and Gregory of Nyssa’s twelve, written after Basil’s 
death in reply to the answer of Eunomius. Other champions of orthodoxy are repre- 
sented to us only by fragments. 

For a short statement of what Arius himself said of his own conceptions, see 
his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, his ‘fellow-Lucianist’, the ‘truly pious’ 
(edoeBys), given by Theodoret H.H.i4 (5). ‘We say and believe, and have taught 
and do teach, that the Son is not unbegotten, nor in any way part of the unbe- 
gotten ; and that he does not derive his subsistence from any matter ; but that by his 
own wish and counsel he has subsisted before time and before ages as perfect God, 
only begotten and unchangeable, and that before he was begotten or created or pur- 
posed or established he was not. For he was not unbegotten. We are persecuted 
because we say that the Son has a beginning, but that God is without beginning, ... 
and likewise, because we say that he is of the non-existent. And this we say because 
he is neither part of God, nor of any essential being.” In this phrase there is no 
doubt reference to the notion supposed to be contained in the term ésoovevos of some 
ovela prior to Father and Son—a tertium quid—in which they both alike had part. 
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And in the second place, as to the nature and manner of this 
divine Sonship, Arius held that the isolation and spirituality of 
the Father was a truth to be safeguarded above all else. But 
_ the idea of generation was inconsistent with this primary prin- - 
ciple; for generation not only ascribes to the Father corporeity 
and passion (feelings) (which are human attributes) and involves 
some kind of change (whereas the divine must be thought of as 
absolutely immutable), but also it would imply unity of nature 
between the Father who generates and the Son who is generated, 
and so the singularity of God would be destroyed. Ingenerate- 
ness must accordingly be of the very essence of divinity, and the 
Son could not have come into being from or out of the essence 
(or being)! of the Father, but only by a definite external process 
or act of the Father’s will. But ex hypothesi there was then 
nothing in existence but the Father, and therefore the Son was 
called into being out of nothing. This exercise of the Father’s 
will was equivalent to a creative act, and the Son therefore was 
created by the Father.” 

By these lines of reasoning the Arians were convinced that 
the Son was not eternal and was a creature,’ though coming 


1 For other objections to this expression, see infra p. 171 n. 1. 

2To say that the Son was begotten or born ‘of the will’ or ‘by the will’ of 
the Father seems to have been a common way of speaking before this time, and the 
expression is in itself quite free from objection. So, for example, Justin wrote cara 
Thy T0o0 marpds mdvrwy Kal deombrov Oeot Boudry did mapbévov dvOpwiros dmexujOn 
(Apol. i 46), and used similar expressions (Dial. c. Tryph. 68, 85); Origen, see 
supra p. 148; and Novatian (less accurately) ‘ex quo (sc. the Father), quando ipse 
yoluit, sermo filius natus est’. Cf. the Creed in the Apostolic Constitutions vii 41— 
roy mpd aidvwv evdoxia Tod marpds yevynbévra. It was only when the ‘will’ was 
unnaturally placed outside of the ‘being’ of the Father, and the expression ‘of the 
will’ was employed in opposition to ‘of the being’ of the Father, to denote a later 
and external origin, that it ceased to be used by careful writers as a true and proper 
description. See further additional note p. 194. 

3 A typical instance of Arian logic seems to be furnished by Asterius in this 
connexion. He wrote a tract (see Ath. Or. c. Av. i 30-83) of which the main 
thesis apparently was that there could not be two dyévyra. He then defined 
aryévnrov as Td ph trovnbev ad del dv, and proceeded to argue that as the Father 
alone was dyévyrov it was to Him alone that the description od monOév adn’ ded bv 
applied. That description was thus not true of the Son ; and therefore as it was not 
true to say of him ‘not made but always (eternally) existent’, he must have been 
made and have come into existence at some remote period. 

The formula dyévyroy, as sounding more philosophical and having traditional 
sanction, became a plausible substitute for the original phrases of the Arians when 
they were driven from ‘out of nothing’ and ‘once he was not’. See Ath. de Deer. 
28, and Or. c. Ar. i 32. And so objection was taken on the part of their opponents 
to any such use of the words ayévnrov and -yévyrov—e.g. by Athanasius de Decr. 31: 
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into existence before time! and before all other creatures, and 
not like other creatures (inasmuch as they were all created 
mediately through him, while he was created immediately by 
the Father’s will). Yet since he was a creature, and in this 
sense external to the being of the Father, he must be subject to 
the vicissitudes of created beings, and so he must be limited in 
power and wisdom and knowledge. With free-will and a nature 
capable of change and morally liable to sin he must depend on 
the help of grace and be kept sinless by his own virtue and the 
constant exercise of his own will. 

Yet, nevertheless, though in all these ways inferior to the 
Father, he was really Son of God and an object of worship. 
And he it was—the Logos—who, taking upon him a human 
body with an animal soul, having been the medium by which the 
whole universe was originally created, was afterwards incarnate 
in the person of Jesus Christ.? 

Such was the theory by which Arius sought to conciliate the 
pagan and the Christian conceptions of God and the universe? 
It seems to us quite clear that the Jesus to whom such a theory 
could apply would be neither really human nor really divine, 
and this was obvious at the time to some of the ablest and 


‘‘Nowhere is [the Son] found calling the Father Unoriginated ; but when teaching 
us to pray, he said not, ‘When ye pray, say, O God Unoriginated’, but rather when 
ye pray, say, ‘Our Father, which art in heaven’.” And ‘‘He bade us be baptized, 
not into the name of Unoriginate and Originate, not into the name of Uncreate and 
Creature, but into the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit””—though at the same 
time it is of course allowed that the term Unoriginate does admit of a religious use 
(ibid. 32). 

? For this reason they were careful to say only ‘there was once when he was not’ 
(jv more dre ovx jv), and not ‘there was a time when he was not’. Cf. their phrase 
axpbyws mpd mavrwy yevynbels (Ath. de Synod. 16). 

* The Logos took the place of the human rational soul, the mind, or spirit. See 
infra on the Human Soul of Christ p. 247. 

® Arius seems, in part at least, to have been misled by a wrong use of analogy, 
and by mistaking description for definition. All attempts to explain the nature 
and relations of the Deity must largely depend on metaphor, and no one metaphor 
can exhaust those relations. Each metaphor can only describe one aspect of the 
nature or being of the Deity, and the inferences which can be drawn from it have 
their limits when they conflict with the inferences which can be truly drawn from 
other metaphors describing other aspects. From one point of view Sonship is a true 
description of the inner relations of the Godhead: from another point of view the 
title Logos describes them best. Each metaphor must be limited by the other. 

The title Son may obviously imply later origin and a distinction amounting to 
ditheism. It is balanced by the other title Logos, which implies co-eternity and 
inseparable union. Neither title exhausts the relations, Neither may be pressed 
so far as to exclude the other. 
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most far-seeing and intelligent of the leaders of Christian 
thought. But the doctrine of the Church had not yet been 
defined with exactitude: if it was not really confused, it was at 
any rate lacking in precision of terms; and to many it seemed 
that reason and Scripture alike gave strong support to the Arian 
conclusions. 

All passages of Scripture which imply in any way that 
Christ was in the category of creatures; which ascribe to him, 
in his incarnate state, lack of knowledge or growth in know- 
ledge, weariness, or sorrow, or other affections and states 
of mind; which teach some kind of subordination of the 
Son to the Father—the Arians pressed into the service of their 
theory. 

Athanasius in particular is at pains to refute their exegesis, 
or to cite other passages which balance those to which alone 
they give attention. We may take three crucial cases in which 
to test the Arian arguments. 

(1) Prov. 8% (LXX, which was regarded as authoritative 
by nearly all on both sides), Zhe Lord created me a beginning of 
his ways for his works, before time (the age) he founded me in the 
beginning . . . before all hills he begets me. On this passage we 
have the comments of Eusebius of Nicomedia in his letter to 
Paulinus (Theodoret H.#.i 5 (6)). The manner of his begin- 
ning, he says, is incomprehensible; but “if he had been of 
Him, that is, from Him, as a portion of Him, or by an eman- 
ation of His substance (ovcia), it could not be said that he 
was created or established . . . But if the fact of his being 
called the begotten gives any ground for the belief that, having 
come into being of the Father’s substance (essence), he has 
also in consequence sameness of nature, we take note that it 
is not of him alone that the Scripture uses the term begotten, 
but that it also thus speaks of those who are entirely unlike 
him by nature. For of men it says, ‘I begat and exalted 
sons, and they set me at nought’ (Isa. 1), and ‘Thou hast 
forsaken the God who begat thee’ (Deut. 32"); and in other 

1 Among the chief passages to which they appealed were these :—For the unity 
of God, Deut. 64, Luke 18, John 17°; for the nature of the Sonship, Ps. 458, 
Matt. 12%, 1 Cor. 1%; for the creation of the Logos, Prov. 8” (LXX), Acts 236, 
Col. 115, Heb. 87; for his moral growth and developement (mpoxom?), Luke 2°, 
Matt. 26°", Heb. 5° 9, Phil. 2°, Heb. 14; for the possibility of change (rd rperrév) 
and imperfection of knowledge, Mark 13”, John 11% 13%; for his inferiority to the 


Father, John 1478, Matt, 274, (Cf. Matt, 11°” 26% 2818, John 12?7, 1 Cor. 15%8,) 
If 
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places it says, ‘Who is he that begat the drops of dew?’ — 
(Job 38%), not implying that the nature of the dew is derived 
from the nature of God, but simply in regard to each of the 
things that have come into being, that its origination was accord- 
ing to His will. There is indeed nothing which is of His sub- 
stance (essence), yet everything has come into being by His will, 
and exists even as it came into being. He is God; and all things 
were made in His likeness, and in the future likeness of His 
Word, having come into being of His free-will—All things have 
come into being by his means by God. All things are of God.” 
The combination of apparent reasonableness and slippery argu- 
ment in this exegesis speaks for itself. 

(2) Col. 1%, Who is the image of the invisible (unseen) God 
mpwrtotoKos Taons KTicews. If the last three words were isolated, 
their meaning might be doubtful, and it might be supposed 
that the spwréroxos (first-born) was included in the maca xtious 
(all creation). The Arians took the passage so, and explained 
it as teaching that the Son was a creature, though created 
before all other creatures and superior to them. But the con-- 
text shews plainly that though the intention is clearly to 
describe the relation in which Christ stands to the created 
universe, yet the mpwrdtoxos does not himself belong to the 
ktiows. Such an attribution would be inconsistent with the 
universal agency in creation ascribed to him in the words im- 
mediately following—‘in (or by) him were created all things’, 
and with the absolute pre-existence and self-existence claimed 
for him in the same breath, ‘he is before all things’ (avrds éoruy 
mpo mwavtwv). It would also be inconsistent with many other 
passages in St Paul.’ 

1 See Lightfoot’s note ad loc. He argues that the word is doubtless used with 
reference to the title mpwréyovos given to the Aédyos by Philo, meaning the arche- 
typal idea of creation, afterwards realized in the material world ; and with reference 
to its use as a title of the Messiah in the Old Testament (Ps. 89°5), implying that 
he was the natural ruler of God’s household with all the (Hebrew) rights of primo- 
geniture. Priority to all creation and sovereignty over all creation are thus the 
two ideas involved in the phrase, and patristic exegesis was on these lines until 
the Arian innovations. In opposition to them the Catholic Fathers sometimes put a 
strained sense on the phrase, and would apply it to the Incarnate Christ rather 
than to the Eternal Word, so being obliged to understand the ‘creation’ of the new 
spiritual creation,—against which view see Lightfoot. Of. also Athanasius de 
Decr. 20, and Basil on the text adv. Hunom. iv; and against the secondary 
meaning of sovereignty over creation, see Abbott International Critical Com- 


mentary ad loc. All that the phrase can be said with certainty to mean is ‘born 
before all creation (or every creature)’. 
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(3) John 14%, My Father is greater than I. ... This 
saying of Jesus seemed to the Arians conclusive proof of his 
inferiority to the Father and of the secondary character of his 
divinity. To Athanasius and those like-minded with him it 
had exclusive reference to the state of humiliation of the Incar- 
nate Logos, voluntarily undergone and accepted when he 
‘emptied himself’; and the fact that he could use such a 
phrase was proof of his divinity. In the mouth of a created 
demi-god (such as the Arians conceived) it would be unmeaning 
and absurd. So Basil (Hp. 8) argues that the saying proves 
the oneness in essence—“ For I know that comparisons may 
properly be made between things which are of the same nature. 
. . . If, then, comparisons are made between things of the 
same species, and the Father by comparison is said to be 
greater than the Son, then the Son is of the same essence 
as the Father.” 


The Outbreak of the Controversy and its History wp to the 
Council of Nicaea 


The immediate cause of the outbreak of the controversy is 
not known.! Arius was a presbyter of the Church of Alexandria, 
highly esteemed for his learning and gravity of life. He had 
been a pupil in the famous school of Lucian of Antioch, who 
seems to have combined in his theology the subordination 
element in Origen’s doctrine of the Person of Christ with a 
leaning to the Monarchianism of Paul of Samosata? About the 
year 317 his teaching excited attention, and exception was taken 


1 Professional jealousy has been assigned as the cause. Theodoret (H.2. i 2) 
says Arius was disappointed in his expectation of succeeding to the bishopric. He 
was certainly not free from intellectual vanity. He probably thought the teaching 
of Alexander unsound and Sabellian, and perhaps attacked it as such. But it may 
have been his own teaching that aroused opposition, (Controversy in the fourth 
century was not trammelled by rules of courtesy to opponents, and Athanasius 
himself describes the Arians as madmen, or fanatics, and enemies of God and 
of Christ, and—frequently in allusion to scriptural similes—as dogs, lions, wolves, 
chameleons, cuttlefish, leeches, gnats, hydras. See also the Historia Arianorwm of 
Athanasius.) Many of the same ideas, and the same terms and texts, are found 
current and matter of controversy in the middle of the third century. See the 
Correspondence between the Dionysii supra p. 118, and the extracts in Ath. de 
Deer. 25-27. 

2<<Tt is not clear that Lucian of Antioch was heretical”—Gwatkin Studies of 
Arianism? p. 17. It will be borne in mind that the style of exegesis at Antioch 
was literal, and that the Lucianists thought that logic could settle everything. 
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to its character. The bishop, Alexander, seems to have been at 
first conciliatory; but Arius was convinced that he was right 
and would not yield. Persuasion and argument having failed, a 
synod was summoned in 321, and Arius was deposed from his 
office. He enlisted support, however, both in Egypt and farther 
afield—especially from fellow-pupils in the school of Lucian, 
many of whom occupied positions of power and influence. In 
particular, he won the sympathy of Eusebius, bishop of ° the 
capital, Nicomedia, and high in the emperor’s favour, who called 
a Council at Nicomedia, and issued letters to the bishops in 
support of Arius. Many of the bishops, following the lead of 
Eusebius, thought Arius had been unjustly treated, and the 
deposition of the presbyter assumed more serious proportions. 
The rulers of the Church of Alexandria were put on their 
defence. They had to justify their actions. Accordingly, 
Athanasius, a deacon of the same Church, drew up at once a 
note of the proceedings at the synod of 321, with the signa- 
* tures of the bishops present appended, and Alexander sent it 
out to place the facts before the bishops of the Church at large.” 
Meanwhile the emperor, whose one wish was for peace and the 
unity of the Church, was induced to intervene, and sent in 324 
a letter to Alexandria exhorting the bishop to restore peace to 
the Church ; that was, to readmit Arius to his office. But the 
bearer of his letter, Hosius, the Bishop of Cordova, one of his 
chief advisers, had to return to him with a report which put a 
different complexion on the matter, and Constantine sent a 
rebuke to Arius. But feeling was too much roused by that 
time for any one’s intervention to be decisive, and, probably on 
the suggestion of Hosius, a Council of the whole Church was 
summoned by the emperor to meet in the following year 
(325) at Nicaea, in Bithynia.® In this way it was hoped that 
the mind of the Church on the points at issue might be 
expressed. 

1 Qf, the letter of Arius to him (Theodoret H.Z. i 4), and his letter to Paulinus 
of Tyre (ibid. i 5—or 5 and 6). 

2This is the treatise known as the Depositio Arti among the writings of 
Athanasius. It is described by Robertson (‘ Athanasius’ Micene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers vol. iv) as the germ of all the anti-Arian writings of Athanasius, . 


8 The bishops assembled numbered three hundred and eighteen, about one-sixth 
of the whole body of bishops. The Council lasted about three months, 
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The Council of Nicaea and its Creed 


But the mind of the Church was not made up. The actual 
form of the question at issue was new and technical—a question 
for experts; and all the bishops were not experts. The Arians 
called Christ God, and Son of God, and offered him worship ; 
and they professed entire allegiance to the teaching of Scripture. 
It might well seem to the mass of the bishops assembled in 
council that the Arians were sound at heart, and that technical 
details should not be pressed against them. This was the atti- 
tude of the great majority, composed of the bishops of Syria 
and Asia Minor. Largely influenced by as much of the teaching 
of Origen as they understood; dreading above all else Mon- 
archianism and any Sabellian confusion of the Persons, and 
seeing something of the kind in the opponents of Arius, they 
simply did not realize the gravity of the crisis. They were very 
unwilling to go beyond the Scriptures, or to impose a new test, 
or to add to definitions; and they wished to be lenient to Arius. 
and his friends. They wished to maintain the status quo, and 
they did not see that Arianism was utterly inconsistent with the 
traditional interpretation! With them, however, so far as 
voting power went, the decision lay; and in the person of 
Eusebius, the great Bishop of Caesarea, they found a spokesman 
and leader, whose historical learning and research and literary 
talents could not but command universal respect.” 


1 To this ‘middle’ party the name ‘Conservatives’ has been given. The label 
is a useful one, and true in the sense explained above; but it is capable of 
misleading, and if we use it we must guard ourselves against the inference that 
the opponents of Arius were in any sense innovators. The real innovation was 
Arianism, and its uncompromising adversaries were the true Conservatives. This 
became quite clear in the course of the controversy, while many of the ‘middle’ 
party at Nicaea leant more and more towards the Arian side. It is therefore only 
in this limited sense, and with this temporary application, that the description holds. 

2 Eusebius, c. 260-340, a native of Palestine, probably of Caesarea, spent his 
early life at Caesarea, where he was fortunate in the friendship of the presbyter 
Pamphilus, who left to him his great collection of books. At the time of the 
Council he was beyond question the most learned man and most famous living 
writer in the Church (Lightfoot, Art. D.C.B., q.v.). His teaching may fairly be 
taken as representing the prevailing doctrine of the Trinity and the Person of 
Christ, which made it possible for many to vacillate between Subordinationism and 
Sabellianism, and shewed the need for more precise definitions. Dorner describes 
his doctrinal system as a chameleon-hued thing—a mirror of the unsolved problems 
of the Church of that age. It was the Arian controversy which compelled men to 
enter for the first time on a deeper investigation of the questions (see Dorner Person 
_ of Christ Eng. tr. div. i vol. ii pp. 218-227). But on the main points he is explicit 
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Prominent in support of Arius were two Egyptian bishops, 
Secundus of Ptolemais and Theonas of Marmarica, unfaltering 
in their opinions to the end; and with them at heart three other 
bishops, pupils of Lucian—Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of 
Nicaea, and Maris of Chalcedon, and a few more. 

Of the resolute opponents of Arianism, Alexander, the Bishop 
of Alexandria, was of course the centre, with Athanasius as his 
‘chaplain’ and right-hand. But the most decisive part in the 
opposition seems to have been played rather by Hosius! of 
Cordova, as representative of the Western bishops, and Eusta- 
thius of Antioch, and Marcellus of Ancyra, with a few other 
Eastern bishops. The test which was at last agreed upon eman- 
ated apparently from this small group. 

Agreement was not easy. That the Arians proper were in 
a minority was evident at once. The heart of the Church re- 
pudiated the terms they freely used about their Lord and Saviour. 
But, as the question had been raised and the matter had gone so 
far, it was necessary to do more than simply negative the conclu- 
sions which they drew. Arian logic forced some closer definition 
on the Church. A positive statement of what the Church 
believed was required, as well as a negation of Arian teaching. 


against Arianism, namely—(1) that the Logos was not a xrloua like other creatures, 
and (2) that there was not a time when he was not ; though he speaks of the Father 
as pre-existent before the Son, and of the Son as a second existence and second cause. 
His alliance with the Arian party—so far as it went—was probably largely due to 
personal friendships, and to his deep-rooted aversion to the ‘Sabellianism? of Mar- 
cellus and others on the opposite side. And he followed what seemed at the time 
to be the policy of ‘comprehension’. (Cf. Socrates H.E. ii 21, where passages are 
cited to prove his orthodoxy against those who charged him with Arianizing. ) 

‘The Western bishops present were few, but thoroughly representative. Africa 
was represented by Caecilian of Carthage, Spain by Hosius of Cordova (the 
capital of the southern province, Baetica), Gaul by Nicasius of Dijon, Italy by the 
two Roman presbyters and the Bishop Mark, metropolitan of Calabria, Pannonia by 
Domnus of Stridon. 

Hosius had been for years the best known and most respected bishop in the 
West (born in 256, he had already presided at the Synod of Elvira in c. 806), and 
as such had been singled out by Constantine as his adviser in ecclesiastical affairs, 
It is probable that after the emperor had opened the Council with the speech recorded 
by Eusebius (Vit. Const. iii 12), Hosius presided, and the term ésoovctos is only the 
Greek equivalent of the Latin wnius substantiae, with which all Latin Christians 
were familiar from the days of Tertullian and Novatian, On Hosius, see P. B. Gams 
Kirchengeschichte von Spanien vol. ii div. i, esp. p. 148 ff It was more by word 
and by deed than by writings that he fought for the faith of the Church, but 
Athanasius has preserved a letter which late in life he wrote to the Emperor 
Constantius, urging him to abandon his policy of protection of the Arians and 
persecution of their opponents (Hist. Arian. § 44). 
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It was in drawing up this that the difficulty was felt. The 
majority of the bishops assembled in council were very unwilling 
to employ new terms not sanctioned by tradition, not hallowed 
by apostolic use. But all the familiar scriptural phrases which 
were suggested in succession were accepted by the Arians. They 
could put their own interpretation on them. The historian of 
the Council draws a vivid picture of the scene—their nods and 
their winks and their whispers, and all the evasions by which 
they endeavoured to maintain their cause and elude condemna- 
tion. Little progress was made till the friends of Arius produced 
a creed in writing which was really Arian, and proposed that the 
Council should endorse it. It was torn in shreds amid the angry 
cries of the bishops. At all events the Council was not Arian. 
At last Eusebius of Caesarea read out what was probably the 
Baptismal Creed of his Church, in the hope that it might be 
sufficient and that all would accept it. The Creed was received 
with general approval, but it was not precise enough to exclude 
the possibility of Arian interpretation, and the emperor — no 
doubt prompted by one of the Alexandrine group (probably 
Hosius) — proposed the addition of the single word ‘Homo- 
ousios’ (of one ‘substance’). Its insertion led to a few other 


1 See Theodoret H. £. i7. 

2 The Creed is given by Socrates H.L. i. 8 (Hahn? p. 257), in the letter which 
Eusebius wrote to his Church explaining the proceedings at Nicaea. He describes 
the Creed as in accordance with the tradition which he had received from his prede- 
cessors in the see, both when under instruction and at the time of his baptism, with 
his own knowledge learnt from the sacred Scriptures, and with his belief and teach- 
ing as presbyter and as bishop. The natural inference from his letter is that it was 
the very Baptismal Creed of the Church of Caesarea (and probably of all Palestine) 
that he recited, but it is possible that he gave a free adaptation of it, expanding 
some and omitting or curtailing other clauses (see Hahn 3 pp. 131, 182). The words 
as to the Son are, ‘‘ And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Logos of God, God from God, 
light from light, life from life, only [begotten] Son (vidv povoryerh), first born before 
all creation (rpwrébroxov mdons xricews), begotten from the Father before all the 
ages, by means of whom too all things came into being, who on account of our 
salvation was incarnate (capxw0évra) and lived as a man among men (ev dvOpwrocs 
modrevodpevov—the metaphor of citizenship in a state had faded, and the word 
means simply ‘lived’, or at most ‘lived as one of them’), and suffered and rose 

_again on the third day, and went up to the Father, and will come again in glory to 

_judge living and dead.” To the Creed Eusebius added an assertion of the individual 
existence of each person in the Trinity (the Father truly Father, the Son truly Son, 
and the Holy Spirit truly Holy Spirit), with an appeal to the baptismal commission 
(Matt, 28"), which was no doubt intended to be taken to heart by any who, in 
opposing Arianism, might tend to slide unawares into ‘Sabellian’ error. For this 
anti-Sabellian declaration, however, in the Creed of the Council there was substituted 
an anti-Arian anathema. 
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small alterations ; and at the end was added an express repudia- 
tion of the chief expressions of the Arians.1 
The Creed thus modified was in its final form as follows: 2: 
“We believe in one God the Father all-sovereign? maker 
of all things both visible and invisible. And in one Lord 
Jesus Christ the Son of God, begotten from the Father as 
only-begotten God‘ from.God, that is from the [very ] 
being of the Father ® [or ‘ begotten from the Father as only 


In drawing up the Creed of Nicaea from the Creed of Eusebius the following 
phrases were struck out: (1) \éyov—which represented the vague Eusebian Christology, 
instead of which the Sonship was to be brought prominently forward ; (2) rpwréroxov 
maons KTloews and Tpd wdvTwy Tov alébve éx Tod TaTpos yeyevynucvoy, because sus- 
ceptible of Arian interpretation ; (3) év avOpwmrots modrevodpevov, because too vague, 
not expressing explicitly the real manhood. Modifications of phrases, in effect new, 
were the following : rdv vidy Tod Oeo0, and -yerynbévra éx To0 maTpos wovoyery (instead 
of Aéyov and later on in the Creed vidy bMovoyevy), and évavOpwricavra. Three 
phrases only were quite new additions: rouvrécrw éx THs ovolas To watpbs, yevynbévra 
od mounbévra, and duootcrov TG rarpl. 

* The Creed agreed to by the Council must not be regarded as a full and complete 
statement in symbolic form of the faith of the Chureh at the time. The express 
purpose for which the Council was summoned was to examine the Arian doctrines, 
and to declare the authoritative teaching of the Church on the matters in dispute— 
not to frame a new Baptismal Creed for all. The Creed may be said to have been 
limited by the ‘terms of reference ’, and therefore it deals at length with the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ and with nothing else: and there is even no statement on 
the birth from the Virgin, nor on the suffering under Pontius Pilate, which were 
certainly part of the common tradition, and contained in the Baptismal Creed of 
Eusebius, though omitted by him too, as immaterial to his purpose, in his letter to 
his people. Cf. also the First Creed of Antioch, 341, at the end of which are the 
words ‘‘and if it is necessary to add it, we believe also concerning the resurrection 
of the flesh and life eternal”. 

3 ravroxpdrwp, the termination signifies the active exercise of rule—‘all-ruler * 
‘all-ruling’, In the New Testament it is used in the Apocalypse (o Oeds 6 m., nine 
times) and in 2 Cor. 618 (quotation of LXX, Amos 43=Lord of Hosts). All-mighty 
—simply possessing all power, apart from any notion of its employment—is rayro- 
dvvayos. Both words are represented by the Latin omnépotens. 

*That this is the construction intended is strongly maintained by Hort Two 
Dissertations p. 61 ff., as also that the clause ‘ that is, of the essence of the Father’ 
explains ‘ only-begotten ’, being designed to exclude the Arian interpretation. of it 
as expressing only a unique degree of a common relationship. See Additional Note 
p. 195. Athanasius, however, never dwells on Movoyev and always treats the 
clause éx 77s ovclas rod rarpés as a mere exegetical expansion of é« rod marpés or éx 
Geod (see next note), and the order of the clauses is extremely awkward if Dr. 
Hort’s interpretation be right. However familiar the collocation Hovoyevy Oedy 
was at the time, I am not confident that it was intended here, and the more 
generally accepted rendering, which is given in the text as an alternative, may be 
accepted with less misgiving. 

> ék Tijs obolas oO warpbs. Ovcla here certainly means the inmost being of the 
Father, his very self. The translation ‘substance’ which comes to us through the 
Latin (substantia = essentia) is not satisfactory. ‘Essence’ hardly conveys to English 
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(Son), that is from the being of the Father, God from God’], 
light from light, very God from very God? begotten, not 
made,’ sharing one being with the Father,‘ by means of 
whom all things came into being, both the things that are 
in heaven and the things that are on earth: who on account 
of us men and on account of our salvation came down and 
was incarnate, became man,° suffered, and rose again on the 


third day, went up into heaven, and is coming to judge living 
and dead. And in the Holy Spirit. 


ears the real meaning, and ‘nature’ too is strictly quite inadequate. The phrase 
is intended to mark the essential unity of the Son with the Father, declaring that 
he has his existence from no source external to the Father, but is of the very being of 
the Father—so that the Father Himself is not, does not exist, is not conceived of as 
having being, apart from the Son. So it is that Athanasius (de Decr. 19) says 
the Council wrote ‘from the essence of God’ rather than simply ‘from God’, ex- 
pressly to mark the unique unoriginate relation in which the Son stands to the 
Father, in view of the sense in which it is true that all things are ‘from God’. Of 
nothing originate could it be said that it was ‘from the essence of God’. The 
essence of the Father is the sphere of being of the Son. He is inseparable from the 
essence of the Father (cbid. 20). To say ‘of the essence of God’ is the same thing 
as to say ‘of God’ in more explicit language (ibid. 22). 

1 In this phrase there is taken into the service of the formal Creed of the Church 
a familiar analogy—the sun and the rays that stream from it—to shew that, though 
in one way they are distinct, there is no kind of separation between the Father and 
the Son. The being, the life, that is in the Son is one and the same as the being 
that is in the Father; just as there is no break between the ray of light which we 
see and the source of all our light in the sky. The ray is not the sun—but the 
light is the same, continuous, from the sun to the ray. The simile illustrates 
equally both ‘of the essence’ and ‘one in essence’ (Ath. de Decr. 23 and 24). 

2 In these words the analogy is dropped. It is no mere reflection of the divine 
being that isin the Son. Father and Son alike are real/y God—each and individually, 

3 It is generation, and not creation, by which the Son exists: as it is asserted 
later that he was himself the agent through whom Creation was effected. 

4 ouoovc.ov Ty marpl. The ovcla of the Son is the ovcla of the Father: as far as 
ovola goes, no distinction can be made between them. Yet it is a distinct existence 
which the Son has in relation to the Father. So, as é« rs ovalas rod rarpés expresses 
the one idea, ouoovc.oy r@ marpl safeguards the other ; and Basil was able to insist 
that the latter phrase, so far from agreeing with the Sabellian heresy, is plainly 
repugnant to it. ‘*This expression”, he says, ‘‘corrects the evil of Sabellius: for 
it does away with the sameness of the hypostasis (7.e. the oneness of person—rihv 
raurérnra Ths vrocrdcews—according to Basil’s limited use of brécracts), and intro- 
duces the conception of the persons in perfection. For a thing is not itself of one 
essence with itself, but one thing with another.”—Basil Hp. 52 (and see Bull op. c. 

. 70). 
c 5 gvavOpwrioavra. The preceding phrase capxw0évra, ‘was incarnate’, ‘became 
flesh’, was not enough in view of the Arian Christology (see supra p. 160). So 
this term was added. The Son, whose ovcla is the same as the Father's, became 
man. Whatever is necessary to human nature—all that makes man man, all the 
constituents of a normal human existence—he took upon himself. 
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“ And those that say there was once when he was not, 
and before he was begotten he was not,! and that he came 
into being out of nothing, or assert that the Son of God 
is of a different essence (subsistence) or being, or created, 
or capable of change or alteration °—the Catholic Church 
anathematizes.” 


This Creed was signed by all the bishops present except 
Secundus and Theonas ;* and when shortly afterwards an imperial 
decree was issued banishing Arius and those who did not accept 
the decision of the Council, it seemed that Arianism was disposed 
of. But this result was far from being effected. 


1 It seems certain that the thesis here anathematized ‘he was not before he was 
begotten’ is the Arian thesis equivalent to the denial of the eternity of the Sonship 
(i.e. which negatives the Catholic doctrine of the eternal generation—the existence 
from eternity of the Son as Son—and upholds the Arian conception expressed in the 
previous clause ‘there was once when he was not’). The anathema is thus intended 
to maintain simply the eternity of the existence of the Son—though he is Son yet 
he never had a beginning (contrasted with the Arian ‘because he is Son, therefore 
he must have had a beginning’). [Some early writers, however, including 
Hippolytus (c. Moet. 10) and Theophilus (ad Autol. ii 10-22, and supra p. 127) 
seem to conceive of the existence of the Lord (as Word) before he became Son—as 
though he was only generated Son at a later stage, at the beginning of all things: 
and Bull (Def. FN. iii 5-8) argues that the generation thus spoken of was only meta- 
phorical, and that in harmony with such a mode of representation the Nicene anathema 
has not reference to the Arian thesis stated above, but expressly maintains (in this 
sense) that ‘‘the Son was (though not yet, strictly speaking, generated) before his 
generation” —this generation being only one of a succession of events in time by 
which the real and eternal truth was shadowed out. See Robertson Athanasius 
pp. 343-347. ] 

The anathemas are of considerable value for the elucidation of the Creed, 
shewing precisely at what misinterpretation particular phrases of the Creed were 
directed. Statements and denials thus go together; and any uncertainty as to the 
meaning of the positive definitions is removed by the negative pronouncements that 
follow. 

* é& érépas brocrdcews 7) ovclas. The words are certainly used as synonyms, 
as they were by Athanasius till the Council at Alexandria in 362. In repeat- 
ing the anathema (de Decr. 20) he has only é& érépas ovclas, shewing that to 
him at least no new conception was added by the alternative Srocrdcews. It 
was perhaps intended for the West (=substantia). See Additional Note on 
tmdoracts infra p. 235. 

® rperrdv 7) d\Nowrdy, In these words we pass from metaphysics to ethics, —and 
the chief ethical inference of the Arians from their metaphysical theory is rejected, 
See supra p. 160. In virtue of the divine being which was his, Jesus Christ 
(although man as well as God) was sinless and incapable of moral change or 
alteration of character. How he could be at one and the same time both man 
and God, the Creed does not attempt to explain. It is content to repudiate the 
Arian teaching, which was inconsistent with his being God. See infra p. 250. 

“So Theodoret. Socrates, however, says all except five. 
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The Reaction after Nicaea—personal and doctrinal 


The victory over Arianism achieved at the Council was 
really a victory snatched by the superior energy and decision 
of a small minority with the aid of half-hearted allies. The 
majority did not like the business at all, and strongly dis- 
approved of the introduction into the Creed of the Church of 
new and untraditional and unscriptural terms. They might be 
convinced that the results to which Arianism led were wrong ; 
but probably few of them saw their way to a satisfactory logical 
defence against the Arian arguments. A test of this kind was a 
new thing, and sympathy for Arius and its other victims grew. 
A reaction followed in his favour. This was the motive of the 
first stage in the complicated movements of the time between the 
two first General Councils of the Church. Sympathy with Arius 
connoted dislike of the chief agents of the party which procured 
his condemnation, and Athanasius and Marcellus ? were singled out 
as most obnoxious. They had to bear the brunt of the attack. 


1 The objections to the new terms ék rfjs ovolas and duoovo.os were numerous. 

(1) There was the scriptural (positive) objection which every one could appreciate. 
The words were not to be found in the inspired writings of the evangelists and 
Apostles. Every Creed hitherto had been composed of scriptural words, and men 
had not been pinned down to a particular and technical interpretation. (This 
objection Athanasius meets in de Deeretis 18, where he turns the tables on the 
objectors, asking from what Scriptures the Arians got their phrases ¢f ov« dvruv, 
fw more dre ovx fv and the like, and shewing that scriptural expressions offered no 
means of defence against such novel terms. The bishops had to ‘collect the sense 
of the Scriptures ’—7bid, 20.) 

(2) There was the ‘traditional’ or ecclesiastical (negative) objection. The use 
of the word éuoovc10s had been condemned at the Council of Antioch in 269 (see 
supra p. 111). (Athanasius, however, claims ‘tradition’ for it—see de Decr, 25; 
and insists that it is used in a different sonse from that in which Paul used it, and 
that it is a true interpretation of Scripture. ) 

(3) There was the doctrinal objection. To all who held to the conception of the 
singleness—the simplexity—of the divine existence, to all who took ovcla in the 
primary sense of particular or individual existence, it was difficult to see any but 
a ‘Sabellian’ meaning in the word which implied common possession of the divine 
ovola, Ditheism (and Tritheism) all were agreed in repudiating, but this word seemed 
to imply that the persons were only temporary manifestations of the one ovola, 

(4) There was the philosophical objection. The words implied either that there 
was some ovcla prior both to Father and to Son, which they shared in common (and 
then this o’cla would be the first principle and they would be alike derived from it); 
or else they connoted a materialistic conception, Father and Son being as it were 
parts or pieces of one ovcla, (This objection being based on the identification of 
ovcla with efdos or UAy.) See Ath. Or. c. Ar. i 14, De Syn. Arim. et Sel. 51; 
Hilary de Fide Orient. 68. 

2 See Additional Note on Marcellus, p. 190. 
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After years of intrigue and misrepresentation Arius was 
recalled and would have been reinstated but for his sudden death, 
and Athanasius and Marcellus were exiled (336 A.D.). Allowed to 
return on the death of the emperor, they were again within two 
years sent into exile, and the way was cleared for an attempt to 
get rid of the obnoxious Creed—the terms of which so relent- 
lessly excluded Arian conceptions. The reaction ceases to be 
so personal, and becomes more openly doctrinal—a formal 
attack upon the definition ofoovcvos under cover of the pretexts 
to which reference has been made. 


Attempts to supersede the Nicene Creed—Council of Antioch 341 


The opportunity was found at the Council of Antioch in 341, 
when some ninety bishops assembled for the dedication of 
Constantine’s ‘golden church’. The personal question only came 
up for a moment, when a letter from Julius, Bishop of Rome, 
urging the restoration of Athanasius and Marcellus, was read ; 
but the Council resented his interposition and proceeded to con- 
sider forms of Creed which might be substituted for the Nicene. 
Four such Creeds were produced,! all of them carefully avoiding 
the terms by which Arianism was excluded. The’ first of the 
four, though prefaced by a specious repudiation of Arian 
influence (how should bishops follow the lead of one who was 
only a presbyter ?), was ‘ Arianizing’ not only in its avoidance of 
any expressions which Arians could not have accepted, but also 
in its explanation of ‘only begotten’, and its marked attribution 
of the work of the Incarnate Son to the good pleasure and 
purpose of the Father. The majority of the Council, however, 
were not prepared to offer this as a substitute for the Creed of 
Nicaea, and a second Creed more acceptable to the ‘ moderates’ 
was adopted by the Council in its stead. Its shews exactly how 
far the average ‘ orthodox’ bishop of the time was prepared to go 
in condemnation of Arian theories and in positive statement of 
doctrine. It is as follows :— 

“Tn accordance with the evangelical and apostolic tradition 2 
we believe in one God, Father all-sovereign, the framer and 


1 They are given in Ath. de Synod, 22 ff., and Socr. H.Z. ii 10 (Hahn? p. 183 ff.). 

* The appeal which is made throughout to Scripture and Tradition (though the 
authors are forced to admit some non-scriptural words) carries with it the tacit 
condemnation of the new Nicene terms. 
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maker and providential ruler of the universe. And in one 
Lord Jesus Christ His Son, the only-begotten’ God, by means 
of whom [were] all things, who was begotten before the ages 
(worlds) from the Father, God from God, whole from whole? 
sole from sole? complete from complete, king from king, lord 
from lord, living Logos, living wisdom, true light, way, truth, 
resurrection, shepherd, door, unchangeable and unalterable, 
invariable image of the deity—both being (essence) and purpose 
and power and glory—of the Father,* the first-born before every 
creature® (or the first-born of all creation), who was in the 
beginning by the side of (with) God, God the Logos, according to 
the saying in the Gospel: And the Logos was God—by means 
of whom all things came into being, and In whom all things 
consist: who in the last days came down from above and was 
begotten from a virgin, according to the Scriptures, and became 
man, a mediator between God and men, apostle of our faith and 
captain of life, as he says: T have come down from heaven, not 
to do my own will, but the will of Him who sent me.6 Who 
suffered on behalf of us and rose again on the third day, and 
went up into heaven and took his seat on the right hand of 
the Father, and is coming again with glory and power to judge 
living and dead. And in the Holy Spirit, who is given for 
comfort and hallowing and perfecting to those that believe, 
even as our Lord Jesus Christ commissioned his disciples, 
saying: Go ye forth and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and 


1 ‘Qnly-begotten’ must in this case certainly be joined with ‘God’, which other- 
wise would stand in an impossible position. See supra p. 168 n. 4. 

2Theso words are directed against any notion of partition of the Godhead, as 
though a portion only of the divine were in the Son and the entirety of the Godhead 
were thereby impaired. God is entire and the Son is entire. 

3 Ic. the son alone was begotten by the Father alone, all else being created by 
the Father not alone, but through the Son whom He had first begotten alone. See 
Ath. de Decr. 7. This phrase is in accord with the Arian explanation of jovoyevys, 
and became a favourite formula of the Anomoeans. 

4 This is the nearest equivalent to the discarded époovcror. The passage should 
perhaps be punctuated with a colon after ‘unalterable’, but the four words which are 
bracketed are clearly explanatory of the ‘deity’ of the Father, of which the Son is 
said to be the unvarying image. e/kéy means the complete representation, and 
elxay Ths obolas Tod marpés, if fairly interpreted, might suffice to exclude Arianism ;° 
but Arians could accept it as being practically true. 

5 There is nothing in the Creed to exclude the Arian interpretation of this phrase. 
See supra p. 162. : 

6 This emphatic reference to the Father’s will would be agreeable to Arians, 
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of the Holy Spirit—clearly meaning! of a Father who is truly 
Father, and of a Son who is truly Son, and of the Holy Spirit 
who is truly Holy Spirit, the names not being applied in a 
general sense (vaguely) or unmeaningly, but indicating accurately 
the peculiar existence? (? individuality) and rank and glory belong- 
ing to each of the [three] named—namely, that they are three 
in existence (? individuality), but one in harmony.® 

“Inasmuch therefore as this is the faith we hold, and hold 
from the beginning and to the end, before God and Christ we 
anathematise every heretical evil opinion. And if any one, 
teaches contrary to the sound right faith of the Scriptures, 
saying* that there was or has been a time or season or age 
before the Son was begotten, let him be anathema. And if any 
one says that the Son is a creature as one of the creatures, or a 
thing begotten as one of the things begotten, or a thing made as 
one of the things made, and not as the divine Scriptures have 
handed down the aforesaid articles one after another—or if any 
one teaches or preaches differently from the tradition we 
received, let him be anathema. For we truly and reverently 
believe and follow all the things drawn from the divine 
Scriptures which have been handed down by the prophets and 
apostles.” ® 

This Creed seems a clumsy and cumbersome substitute for the 
clean-cut clauses of the Creed of Nicaea. Vague and verbose 
accumulations of scriptural phrases are no compensation for the 

? Anti-Sabellian. The names correspond to permanent numerical distinctions 

within the Godhead. 


2 bréaracw. The word here probably comes close to the meaning ‘personal 
existence’, See the history of its use p. 285, 

* This expression, which really makes the unity of the three persons moral rather 
than essential, has been described (Robertson Athanasius p. xliv) as an artfully 
chosen point of contact between Origen, on the one side, and Asterius, Lucian, and 
Paul of Samosata, on the other side. It was protested against at Sardica 343 (see 
Hahn® p. 189) as implying a blasphemous and corrupt interpretation of the saying 
‘T and the Father are one’, 

* None of the assertions here anathematized was made by the leaders of the 
Arians. The expressions used represent just those subtle distinctions which seemed 
to Athanasius to be merely slippery evasions of direct issues, 

*On the authority of Sozomen (H.E. iii 5, vi 12) this Creed fs supposed to 
have been composed by Lucian, and to have won acceptance under cover of his 
distinguished name. If it was so, the anathemas at the end and (probably) a few 
phrases in the body of the Creed must have been added by those who produced it at 
Antioch. The Lucianic origin of the Creed has, however, been called in question in 
recent times, and the latest suggestion is that Sozomen was mistaken, and confused 
this (the Second) with the Fourth Creed assigned to this Council, which might be 
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loss of its well-balanced terse expressions. The spirit of its 
framers is shewn by their constant appeal to the Scriptures, and 
by the weakening down of the anti-Arian definitions. In effect 
‘such a Creed as this is powerless against Arianism, and takes 
things back to the indeterminate state in which they were before 
the outbreak of the controversy. In the Creed itself there is 
probably not a single phrase which Arians could not have 
accepted. The strongly worded rejection of a merely ‘nominal’ 
Trinity reflects the fear of Sabellianism by which the framers of 
the Creed were haunted, while their explanation of the nature 
of the Unity of the Godhead is compatible with different grades 
of deity. And the anathemas of the Creed of Nicaea, while 
apparently retained in the main, are so modified that, though 
they seem to put Arian teaching under the ban, they condemn 
positions which nobody, of any party, wished to maintain. Such 
as it is, however, it was approved by the Council as its official 
statement, and is known as the Creed of the Dedication. 

A third formula, which was signed by all, is notable only for 
its condemnation of Marcellus, both by name and by the addition 
of clauses emphasizing the personal and permanent existence of 
the Son. But it was the personal profession of faith of a single 
bishop, and not intended apparently as a complete creed. 

Yet a fourth Creed was drawn up by a few bishops a little 
later, after the Council had really separated, and sent—as if 
from the synod—to the Emperor Constans in Gaul. It is much 
shorter than the Second, the scriptural phrases and appeals being 
curtailed or omitted. The eternity of the kingdom of the Son 
is strongly maintained against Marcellus (though he is not 
named), and the Nicene anathema against those who say ‘out of 
nothing or out of a different essence (tmoatacts)’ is qualified by 
the further definition ‘and not out of God’, so that though 
intended to be more acceptable to Nicenes it became the basis 
of the subsequent Arianizing confessions of the Kast. 


Lucianic. [The argument is that the Creed in the Apostolic Constitutions vii 41 
(Hahn# p. 189) is Lucian’s, and that the Fourth Creed of Antioch more closely 
resembles this Greed than the Second does. But the resemblance is not in any case 
at all close, and the attribution of the Creed in the Apostolic Constitutions to Lucian 
is quite hypothetical (though its basis may well have been the old Baptismal Creed 
of Antioch).] The assumption of a mistake seems unnecessary. The bishops’ state- 
ment that they had found it in the writings of Lucian (see Sozomen) would not be 
inconsistent with its having been touched up here and there before the Council 
approved it. (See Hahn? pp. 139 and 184.) 
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Opposition of the West to any New Creed—Council of Sardica 343 


Constans refused to receive the deputation. The Western 
bishops were averse to any tinkering with the Creed, and, in the 
hope of putting a stop to it, Constans, with the assent of Con- 
stantius, summoned a general Council to meet at Sardica.! The 
Council met in 343, but the. division between East and West 
revealed itself at once. The Western bishops refused to ratify 
the decisions against Athanasius, and the Eastern bishops there- 
upon withdrew and held a Council of their own at Philippopolis, 
at which they reaffirmed the condemnation of Athanasius and 
approved a Creed which was substantially the same as the Fourth 
of Antioch with the addition of new anathemas.? 

The Westerns, left to themselves, declared Athanasius and 
Marcellus innocent of offence and protested against the wicked- 
ness of their accusers. An explanation of the Nicene Creed was 
proposed but not adopted (though it is included in the circular 
letter announcing the proceedings of the Council). In its stead 
a denunciation of any one who proposed a new Creed was agreed 
to. The Faith had been declared once for all and no change was 
to be considered—this was the attitude of the Western bishops 
throughout the whole period of the controversy from the Council 
of Nicaea onwards. 


fienewed Attempts to secure a non-Nicene Creed 


But in the following year (344-345) another synod that 
met at Antioch to deal with the case of the Bishop Stephen put 
out a fresh edition of the Fourth Creed of 341 (actually drawn 
up early in 342), with such expansions of the anathemas and 


such elaborate explanations intended to conciliate the West that ~ 


it reached unprecedented dimensions and was known as the long- 
lined or ‘prolix’ Creed (the Macrostich).4 The positive senti- 


' In Dacia, in the dominions of Constans, between Constantinople and Servia—the 
modern Sophia in Bulgaria, According to Theodoret H.2. ii 6, two hundred and 
fifty bishops met ; according to Socrates and Sozomen, following Athanasius, about 
three hundred: but see Gwatkin’s note as to the real number present (Studies of 
Arianism * p. 125). Hosius, Athanasius, and Marcellus were among them. 

? Hahn ® p. 190 (a Latin version). 

* See Theodoret H.E. ii 6-8, and Hahn p, 188. ; 

4 paxpborixos xOeors—so Sozomen (H.E. iii 11) says it was called. The Creed 
is given by Socrates H,/. ii 19, and Hahn ? pp, 192-196, 
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ments contained in it are for the most part unexceptionable : as 
when the eternal Sonship is maintained and the Arian phrases 
are rejected as unscriptural and dangerous and intruding on the 
incomprehensible mystery of divine processes, and the subordina- 
tion of the Son is asserted but balanced by words declaring him 
to be by nature true and perfect God and like the Father in all 
_ things;! or when the expression ‘not begotten by the will of 
the Father’ is denounced in the sense that it imposes necessity 
on God, whereas He is independent and free and unfettered in 
His action; or when the mutual inseparable union of Father and 
Son in a single deity is proclaimed. Yet the Nicene position 
is being covertly turned all through, and the real sympathies 
of the authors of this Creed are shewn in the incidental use 
of the phrase ‘like the Father in all things’ (which was soon 
to become the watchword of the ‘Semi-Arian’ party), and in 
the peculiarly strong expressions which are used in condemna- 
tion of Marcellus and Photinus? and all who thought as they 
thought. 

In 346 Athanasius was recalled from exile and for the next 
ten years enjoyed a hard-won period of peace. This suspension 
of hostilities was mainly due to the political troubles of the 
time, which absorbed the energies of those friends without whose 
help the enemies of the Nicenes could do little against them. 
During this time, however, two events of the first importance 
occurred. 


Pacification of the ‘ Conservatives’ by Condemnation of Photinus 


In 351 a synod was held at Sirmium at which Photinus, the 
chief follower of Marcellus, was condemned and deposed.2 This 
meant the final overthrow of the ideas attributed to Marcellus. 
In future the ‘Conservatives’ had nothing to fear from that 
quarter. They could breathe freely again so far as Sabellianism 
was concerned. And so they were at liberty to reconsider their 
position in relation to their Arian allies, with whom the dread of 
‘confusion of the persons’ had united them, and to reflect whether 

1The use of this phrase 7 marpt kard mdvra Buo.oy is notable, but it does not 
occur conspicuously till 359 (see infra p. 182), 
2 Zeorewés, ‘Son of Darkness’ rather than ‘of Light’—his opponents’ perversion 
of his name, it seems—is the form which Athanasius gives, 
3 For the Creed of this synod (the Fourth of Antioch with new anathemas) 
see Hahn? p, 196. 
12 
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after all Arianism was compatible with the doctrine of the Lord’s 


divinity. 
Developement of Extreme Form of Arianism 


By the death of Constans in 350 Constantius was left sole 
emperor, without the restraining influence of any colleague of 
Nicene convictions; and, as soon as he had secured his position 
against revolt, he was free to indulge to the full his own fanatical 
Arian sympathies. And so, under these favourable conditions, 
there was fostered an extremer developement of Arianism (winning 


adherents in the West as well as in the East) than might other- — 
wise have found expression, the leaders of the new party being — 


Aetius,! Eunomius, and Eudoxius.* 

At Councils held by Constantius in 353 at Arles, after the 
defeat and death of Magnentius, and in 355 at Milan,’ the con- 
demnation of Athanasius was voted; and in 356 took place a 


1 Aetius actively attacked the teaching of the semi-Arian bishops Basil of Ancyra 
and Eustathius of Sebaste. Gallus, who was at the time in charge of the Government 
at Antioch, ordered him to be put to death by ‘ crurifragium ’, but he was rescued by 
the intercession of friends. A short treatise in forty-seven theses, and a preface 
written by him defending his use of the watchword dvdmovs against misrepre- 
sentation of his opponents, are preserved in Epiph. adv. Haer. Ixxvi, and letters 
to Constantius in Socr. H.H. ii 35. He was condemned at Ancyra in 358 and at 
Constantinople in 360 ; recalled by Julian and made a bishop ; but he had chequered 
fortunes till his death in 367 (see Socr. H.#. ii 35, and Dict. Christian Biog. ‘ Aetius’). 

2 Eunomius, the pupil and secretary of Actius, was the chief exponent of Ano- 
moeanism. His writings were numerous, but were regarded as so blasphemous that 
successive imperial edicts (from the time of Arcadius in 398, four years after his 
death) ordered them to be burnt, and made the possession of them a capital crime. 
Against him in particular Basil and Gregory wrote. (See Art. D.C.B.) 

2 Budoxius, described by Gwatkin (op. cit. p. 175 m.) as ‘ perhaps the worst of the 
whole gang’, a disciple of ‘Aetius and friend of Eunomius, and after him the leader 
of the Anomoean party, was ordained and made Bishop of Germanica (on the 
confines of Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia) after the deposition of Eustathius (331), 
who had refused him orders as unsound in doctrine. Having improperly procured 
his election to the see of Antioch (347-348), he managed to hold his position till 
359, when the Council of Seleuceia deposed him; but by court influence he was 

‘appointed patriarch of Constantinople in 860 in succession to Macedonius, and by 
the favour of Constantius and Valens was able to resist opposition till his death in 
370. He seems to have been entirely lacking in reverence, and incredibly self- 
confident (see Art. D.C.B.). 

4 See Soz. H.E. iv 9. Only some half-dozen bishops opposed and protested, and 
were exiled by imperial decree. Socrates, however (H.Z. ii 36), represents the 
protest as effectual. It was on this occasion, when the orthodox bishops refused to 
sign the condemnation of Athanasius as being against the canon of the Church, that 
Constantius made his famous utterance ‘‘Let my will be deemed the Canon”. 
Gwatkin (p. 149) says ‘“‘the Council. . . only yielded at last to open violence”. 
Three bishops, including Lucifer of Calaris, were exiled. 
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Savage assault on his Church at Alexandria, his narrow escape 
and retirement into exile in the desert, and the apparently com- 
plete overthrow of the Nicene party in the East. This third 
exile of Athanasius lasted till 362, and during this time the fate 
of Arianism was really settled, though twenty years more elapsed 
before the victory was finally won. 

The ultimate issue was made clear by the effect of the 
[Second] Council of Sirmium in 357. Under the leadership of 
Valens,' Ursacius,! and Germinius,? the bishops agreed to a Creed 
which hints that the Son is not really God, declares with em- 
phasis the superiority of the Father and the subjection of the 
Son along with all other things, and forbids the use of the term 
‘substance’ or ‘essence’ (being) in any form, whether ‘of one 
substance’ or ‘of like substance (or being)’, on account of the 
difficulties to which such terms have given rise, and because they 
are not to be found in the Scriptures and transcend human 
knowledge.? Such a declaration was of course a strongly Arian 
manifesto ; ‘Anomoean’ even in effect, since it condemns ‘of 
like essence’ no less than the Nicene ‘of one essence’. And 
as such it was at once denounced, and by the name which 
Hilary, the great champion of the Nicene Faith in the West,! 


1 Valens and Ursacius had been personal disciples of Arius, probably during his 
exile into Illyricum after Nicaea. Later on they found it politic to profess ‘con- 
servative principles’ (see Socr. H./, ii 37), and seem to have held a very confused 
doctrine. In 347, at a Council at Milan, they confessed the falsehood of the 
charges against Athanasius, but that there was no genuine recantation of Arian 
views is proved by their part in the Sirmium ‘blasphemy’. After that, they 
formed the Homoean party in the West (Acacius in the East), on what seemed to 
be the line of least resistance, and accepted the ‘Dated Creed’ at the Sirmium 
conference in 359, where Valens distinguished himself by trying to omit the words 
Kata mwdavra. They were at Ariminum and Nice, and Valens by artful dissembling 
and jugglery with words succeeded in getting Arianizing phrases adopted. Valens 
was Bishop of Mursa in Pannonia and Ursacius of Singidunum (Belgrade). 

2 Germinius was Bishop of Sirmium. 

’ The Creed is in Hahn? p. 199 (Latin), and (Greek) Ath. de Syn. 28; Soer. 
E.H. ii 80. ‘Opovovcroy occurs here for the first time. 

4 Though the West never felt the stress of the Arian controversy to the same extent 
as the East, and was fortunate in having—for some time—emperors who favoured the 
Nicene rather than the Arian cause, yet the work of Hilary, a religious layman elected 
Bishop of Poictiers in 353 (‘the Athanasius of the West’), and Ambrose in establish- 
ing the Homoousian doctrine must not be passed by in any account of its history. 

Arianism was strongly (and at times violently) championed in Gaul by such men 
as Ursacius, Valens, and Saturninus; and after the Council of Milan in 355, at 
which the condemnation of Athanasius was pronounced, Hilary and a number of 
other bishops withdrew from communion with the three, who thereupon, by repre- 
sentations (probably false) to the emperor, secured an edict banishing Hilary to 
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suggested—‘ the blasphemy of Sirmium’!—it has since been 


Phrygia (356). The exile lasted three years, and during it Hilary carried on the 
war against Arianism by his writings, de Synodis (conciliatory as Athanasius was 
towards semi-Arians, who seemed really to accept the Nicene teaching but to stumble 
at the Nicene terms) and de T’rinitate. And on his return, till his death in 360, by 
zeal tempered by tact and mutual explanations of uncertain terms, he effectively 
won over the waverers and reduced the Arian party to the smallest dimensions. 
(See J. G. Cazenove ‘Hilarius Pictav.’, D.@.B. ; and for his doctrinal teaching 
especially Dorner Doctrine of the Person of Christ Eng. tr. div. i vol. ii p. 399 ff.) 

Hardly less important was the work of Ambrose later—like Hilary, a layman 
suddenly elevated to the episcopate to be a pillar of the Faith (Bishop of Milan 
374-397). The successor of the Arian bishop Auxentius, and unflinching in his 
resistance by word and by deed to Arianism, however supported in imperial circles, 
he steadily maintained the Catholic teaching against all heresy. As a diligent 
student and warm admirer of the Greek theologians, especially Basil, he exerted all 
his great influence to secure the complete victory of the Nicene doctrine in the West. 
(See especially De fide ad Gratianum (ed. Hurter, vol. 30) and De Spiritu 8.) 

1The blasphemy of Sirmium runs as follows : ‘* Since there was thought to be 
some dispute concerning the faith, all the questions were carefully dealt with and 
examined at Sirmium, in the presence of our brothers and fellow-bishops Valens, 
Ursacius, and Germinius. It is certain that there is one God, all-ruling and Father, 
as is believed through the whole world, and His only Son Jesus Christ, the Lord, 
our Saviour, begotten from (the Father) Himself before the ages: but that two gods 
cannot and ought not to be preached, for the Lord himself said ‘I shall go to my 
Father and to your Father, to my God and to your God’ (John 20”). Therefore there 
is one God of all, as the Apostle taught: ‘Is God God of the Jews only? is He not 
also of the Gentiles ? Yea, of the Gentiles also. Since there is one God, who justifies 
the circumcision from faith and the uncircumcision through faith’ (Rom, 3 %), 
And everything else too was concordant and could not be at all discrepant. But 
as regards the disturbance caused to some or many with regard to substance, which 
is called in Greek wsia, that is—to make it more clearly understood—homousion, or 
the term homocusion, no mention at all of it ought to be made and no one ought to 
preach it—for this cause and reason, that it is not contained in the divine Scriptures 
and that it is beyond human knowledge, and no one can declare the nativity of the 
Son, concerning whom it is written ‘Who shall declare his generation ?’ (Isa. 53°), 
For it is plain that only the Father knows how he begat His Son, and the Son how 
he was begotten by the Father. There is no uncertainty that the Father is greater : 
it cannot be doubtful to any one that the Father is greater than the Son in honour 
and dignity and renown and majesty, and in the very name of Father, since he 
himself testifies—‘ He who sent me is greater than I am > (John 1478), And no one 
is ignorant that this is Catholic—that there are two persons of Father and Son, 
that the Father is greater, the Son subject along with all the things which the 
Father subjected to Himself; that the Father has not a beginning, is invisible, is 
immortal, is impassible ; that the Son, however, has been born from the Father, God 
from God, light from light—the Son whose generation, as has been said before, no 
one knows except his Father ; that the Son of God, our Lord and God, himself, as 
is read, took upon him flesh or body, that is, man (humanity), from the womb of 
the Virgin Mary, even as the angel proclaimed. And as all the Scriptures teach, 
and particularly the Apostle himself the master (teacher) of the Gentiles, (we know) 
that from the Virgin Mary he took man (humanity), by means of which he shared 
in suffering. Futhermore, the chief thing and the confirmation of the whole faith 
is that a Trinity should always be maintained, as we read in the Gospel, ‘Go ye and 
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known.! It was much too late in the day to seek to make peace 
by snatching the bone of contention away. A coalition formed 
with such an idea was bound to fail; but it did much worse— 
it played into the hands of Arianism, and, whatever the East 
was, it was not really Arian. And so the coalition fell to pieces. 
Its Arian members had gone too far, and in the moment of 
victory they lost their half-unconscious allies. Ata synod held 
at Antioch early in the following year, it is true, the flagrant blas- 
phemies of Aetius and Eunomius were allowed by the president, 
Eudoxius, to pass; but the moderates (‘ Conservatives’) were the 
more stimulated to take immediate action. 


Protests of the Moderates in the Kast 


They held a counter meeting at Ancyra under Basil, the 
bishop, at which they anathematized in general every one who 
did not faithfully confess the essential likeness of the Son to 
the Father, and in particular (with reference to numerous 
passages in the Gospel according to St John) all who so mis- 
interpreted the sayings of Jesus as to conceive him to be 
‘unlike’ the Father. The anathemas covered all the extreme 


baptize all nations in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit’ 
(Matt. 28"), Entire and complete is the number of the Trinity. And the Paraclete 
the Spirit is through the Son, and he was sent and came according to the promise 
to build up, to teach, to sanctify the Apostles and all believers.” 

[It will be noted that the Father is here stated to be invisible and incapable of 
suffering, and the Son in contrast to Him is regarded as passible, joining in the 
suffering of his human nature. The Son as a divine being is contrasted with the 
human nature which he assumed. A reference in the explanation of the Creed 
which was offered at Sardica in 348 in order to repudiate Arian conceptions (Hahn ? 
p- 189), ‘‘This (sc. the Spirit) did not suffer, but the human nature (4vOpwios) which 
he put on suffered—which he assumed from Mary the Virgin, the human nature 
which is capable of suffering”, shews that Arians taught that the divine nature 
itself in the Incarnate Christ shared the suffering. That is, no doubt, the view in- 
tended here. Such teaching obviously makes the divine nature of the Son (passible) 
different from the divine nature of the Father (impassible), and as such it was 
repudiated by the opponents of Arianism. The later exact teaching of Cyril of 
Alexandria and Leo on the subject (see infra pp. 268, 290) was already in some con- 
nexions expressed by Athanasius (Or. c. Ar, iii 31-33), as it had been previously by 
Tertullian (see supra p. 144).] 

1 See Hilary de Synodis 11 and adv. Constantium 23, Hosius, Bishop of Cordova 
—to whose suggestion the term Homoousios at Nicaea was probably due—was present 
at this synod, and was compelled by violence to sign the Creed (see Soz. H.H. iv 6). 
So Hilary could call it also ‘the ravings of Hosius’, a singularly uncharitable 
obiter dictum in view of all the facts and the great services of Hosius, 

2 See Hahn? p. 201. 
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Arian theses, and the emphatic declaration that the Son was 
like the Father even in essence (ie. in his very being) was 
at this juncture just the bridge which was needed to lead 
wanderers back to the Nicene faith in its fulness. But now 
the ‘moderates’ went too far for the temper of the time. The 
good effects of their action were largely undone when they 
procured a sentence of exile against <Aetius, Eudoxius, and a 
large number of the Anomoean party, whom Constantius obliged 
them to recall after an Arian deputation had put their case 
before him. And so there was a deadlock, and a compromise 
had to be found. 


The Homoean Compromise 


A new party was formed—the party of compromise— 
intended to be the rallying-point of all moderates, with the 
watchword ‘like in all respects’, and the prohibition of 
technical terms. This compromise, promoted by Acacius, Bishop 
of Caesarea, was accepted by Basil of Ancyra (the president of 
the last Council) and the Emperor Constantius. To draw up a 
Creed embodying it, and to prepare the business for a great 
ecumenical Council to accept it, a conference was held at 
Sirmium, under the presidency of the emperor, in the month of 
May 359.1 The Creed which was approved is ‘moderate’ in 
tone, and unusually strong in its declarations as to the eternal 
generation of the Son (‘before all the ages, and before all 
beginning, and before all conceivable time, and before all com- 
prehensible being (or substance)’). But it only says, ‘like the 
Father who begat him, according to the Scriptures’, and ‘ like 
the Father in all things, as the holy Scriptures say and teach’ ; 
and it forbids all mention of the term ‘substance’ (or essence 
or being) in reference to God, on the ground that though it was 
used in a simple or innocent sense by the Fathers, yet it was 
not understood by the people and caused difficulties, and was 


1 This was the third assembly at Sirmium within the decade, and the Creed is 
commonly counted the ‘third’ of Sirmium (there was, however, one drawn up 
at Sirmium against Photinus in 347, which, strictly speaking, is the first of 
Sirmium—see Hefele Cowncils ii 192). It was probably composed by Mark, Bishop 
of Arethusa, perhaps in Latin, but this cannot be proved (see Hahn? p. 204, and 
Burn Introd. Hist. Creeds p. 92). The framers of the Creed prefixed a clause giving 
the date of its publication (‘the eleventh day before the Calends of June’—May 
22). To their opponents (see Ath. de Syn. 8) it seemed ridiculous to date the 
Catholic faith, and as ‘the Dated Creed’ it is commonly known. The Greek of it 
is given in Ath. de Syn. 8; Socr. H.L£. ii 37 ; Hahn? p, 204. 
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not contained in the Scriptures. Such was the Creed’ by 
which it was hoped to unite all parties and bring back 
harmony to the Church. But though the ‘ Cabinet-meeting ’ 
of Sirmium could agree, the new party of ‘Homoeans’ (or 
‘ Acacians’, or ‘semi-Arians’) did not really unite the Church. 
Honestly interpreted, the formula ‘like in all things ” would 
cover ‘like in substance (essence, being)’ and exclude all 
difference ;2 yet the very word ‘like’ seems to connote some 
difference, and the divine ovcia of Father and Son was one 
and the same. But the emperor meant this formula to be 
accepted, and with a view to greater ease of manipulation the 
bishops were summoned to meet in two synods—one for the 
Westerns at Ariminum and another for the Easterns at Seleuceia. 

The Western synod met, Ursacius and Valens representing 
the Homoean cause. But the bishops were so far from accepting 
the Dated Creed that they reaffirmed the Creed of Nicaea, with 
a declaration in defence of ovcda, anathematized Arianism, and 
condemned the Homoean leaders (who at once went off to the 
emperor to secure his support), and sent a deputation to Con- 


1 The Creed is of further interest as being the first which contained the clause 
on the Descent into Hades—‘‘and went down into the nether world and set 
in order things there (ra éxeive ofkovoyjoayra), and when the door-keeeprs of Hades 
saw him they were affrighted ” (Job 3817 LXX)—a clause which probably shews the 
influence of Cyril of Jerusalem, who refers to the Descent several times, and in his 
list of ten dogmata includes it as explanatory of the burial (e.g. Cat. iv 11, 12). 

"2 Basil of Ancyra, one of the ‘cabinet’, felt it necessary to draw up a statement 
that the formula Soir xara rdvra really embraces everything, and is enough to 
exclude any difference between Father and Son. He shews at length that though 
the bare term ovcla is not contained in either the old or the new Scriptures, yet 
its sense is everywhere. The Son is not called the Word of God as a mere force 
of expression (évépyera Aexrixy) of God, but he is Son (a definite hypostasis) and 
therefore ovcta, and so the Fathers called him. He then goes on to describe and 
to argue against Arian and semi-Arian tenets, and, referring to the attempt to 
proscribe ovcla, says they wished to do away with the name ovcla in order that if 
it were no longer uttered by the mouth their heresy might grow in the hearts of 
men. He suspects they will be caught writing ‘like in will and purpose’, but 
‘unlike in ovcla’. But if they bond fide accept ‘like in all things’, then they 
gain nothing by getting rid of the term. For it makes the Son like the Father 
not only in regard to purpose and ‘energy’, as they define it, but also in regard 
to his original being and his personal existence, and in regard to his very being 
as Son. In a word, he declares the formula ‘in all things’ embraces absolutely 
everything and admits of no difference. See Epiphanius Haer. 1xx iii 12-22 
(esp. 15). [It is the theology of Basil of Ancyra expressed in this treatise that 
Harnack regards as ultimately adopted, with developements, by the Cappadocians 
Basil and the Gregories. See infra p. 193.] See Additional Note on 6jovoveros and 
the Homoeans infra p. 192. 

3 See Socr, H.L, ii 37. 
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stantius to explain affairs and urge that no change ought to be 
allowed. The emperor shewed all honour to Ursacius and 
Valens, and sent back the other deputation with a dilatory 
reply, so that at last the bishops of the Council, without being 
formally dissolved, returned to their cities. And then some- 
how or other at Nice in Thrace, near Hadrianople, a few 
bishops (whether the original. deputies, or the partisans of 
Ursacius! only, is uncertain) published as the work of the 
Council of Ariminum a revised translation of the Dated Creed,’ 
in which the expression ‘likeness’ is weakened by the omission 
of ‘in all things’. 

Meanwhile the Eastern synod met at Seleuceia. The majority 
were ‘moderate’ and wished simply to reaffirm the Creed 
of the Dedication of 341. But the leading spirit was Acacius, 
and in view of the present distress caused by the difficulties 
with regard to Homo-ousion and Homoi-ousion and the new term 
Anomoion (un-like), a declaration was put forward ® rejecting all 
three terms and anathematizing all who used them, and simply 
declaring the likeness of the Son to the Father, in the sense 
intended by the Apostle when he said (Col. 1%), “who is the 
image of the unseen God”. And the Creed concludes with an 
assertion that it is equivalent to the one put forward at 
Sirmium earlier in the year. ‘The leaders of the extreme Arian 
party were thus conjoined with the upholders of the Nicene faith, 
and all alike were put under the ban. It was of the proceedings 
of this year that Jerome said, “ The whole world groaned and 
wondered to find itself Arian ”.4 

A Council held immediately afterwards at Constantinople 
(Dec. 359) completed the work, and early in the year 360 the 
modified form of the Dated Creed, which had been signed at 


1 Cf. Soer. Z.c. with Ath. de Syn. 30. 

? Hahn® p. 205. The phrases now run, ‘like the Father according to the 
Scriptures’ and ‘ even as the holy Scriptures say and teach’, and the expression ula 
brboracts also is forbidden. 

® Hahn $ p. 206, This declaration was not really accepted by the synod, which 
the Quaestor Leonas dissolved, as agreement seemed impossible ; but the principle 
of it was assented to by the deputies sent to Constantius from the synod. (A 
majority of the Council even deposed Acacius, Eudoxius, and others; but their 
sentence was disregarded. ) 

‘Jerome Dial. adv. Lucif. 19 (Migne P.L. xxiii p. 172). On the Councils of 
Ariminum and Seleucia (and the whole question), see the great work of Athanasius 
de Synodis, written while he was in exile (359), before he heard of the subsequent 
proceedings, references to which were afterwards inserted. Its real aim was to 


cee 
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Nice (with ‘in all things’ omitted), was issued as the faith 
of the Church 1—and the victory of Arianism in the Homoean 
form was apparently complete. As representative and scape- 
goat of the Anomoeans, Aetius was abandoned—excommunicated 
and deposed; but Eudoxius and Acacius triumphed. ‘Comprehen- 
sion’ was secured on these conditions. The Homoean formula 
allowed the freedom which was desired, and admitted all who 
repudiated the unlikeness of the Father and the Son. It was 
the ‘authorized’ Creed for the next twenty years, though all 
the time the way back to the full acceptance of Homo- 
ousion was being prepared. 


Gradual Conversion of Semi-Arians and Convergence of Parties 
to the Nicene Definition 


The first turning-point was the death of Constantius in 
361. In the early part of the following year Athanasius re- 
turned to his see and held a synod at Alexandria, at which the 
Creed of Nicaea was of course presupposed. The synod decided 
that all that should be required of Arians who wished to be re- 
admitted to communion? was that they should accept this test, 
and anathematize Arianism and the view which spoke of the 
Holy Spirit as a creature. The Arian teaching as to the con- 
stituents of the person of Christ came under consideration, and 
the integrity of his human nature and its perfect union with 
the Word was asserted.* Furthermore, in connexion with the 


convince the genuine semi-Arians that nothing but éuoovcvov would suffice, and 
that it really was what they meant (§§ 41-54). 

1 Hahn’ p. 208. It was at this Council that Macedonius, Bishop of Alex- 
andria, ordained by Arian bishops in opposition to Paul and Athanasius, was 
deposed. Sce infra ‘ Doctrine of the Holy Spirit’ p, 212. 

2 Lucifer of Calaris, who had been exiled to Egypt, was present at the Council. 
He could not agree to the Arians obtaining ventam ex poenitentia. Hence his 
schism. He too who had consecrated Paulinus in opposition to Meletius at Antioch, 

3The Arian thesis with regard to the Son was being extended to the Holy 
Spirit, and apparently some, who were now willing to accept the Nicene teaching 
as to the Son, still wished to be free from any similar definition as to the Holy 
Spirit, and to distinguish between them in regard to deity. See infra pp. 206, 209. 

4 This was in opposition to the christological conceptions already noted (supra 
p- 160), which were destined to excite greater attention {when championed in 
another interest by Apollinarius. ‘‘They confessed”, writes Athanasius, “‘ that 
the Saviour had not a body without a soul, nor without sense or intelligence ; for 
it was not possible, when the Lord had become man for us, that his body should 
be without intelligence; nor was the salvation effected in the Word himself a 
salvation of body only, but of soul also” (Tom. ad Ant. 7). 
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most ‘ practical’ problem before the Council—the position of 
affairs at Antioch, the dissensions between the Nicene party 
(Eustathians) and the Homoiousian party (Meletians) — the 
meaning of the word‘ hypostasis’ in relation to the Godhead 
was discussed. It was recognized that two usages were current, 
and that questions of words ought not to be allowed to divide 
those who really agreed in idea. Both ‘one hypostasis’ and 
‘three hypostases’ could be said in a pious sense. The 
former was in accordance with the usage of the Creed of 
Nicaea, in which the word is an equivalent for ovc/a; the 
latter was equally accurate when the phrase was used to 
signify not three divine ‘substances’ (three gods), but three 
eternal modes of the existence of the one divine substance 
(three ‘persons’). In the East there had been some disposition 
to use the word ‘hypostasis’ in this latter sense—the usage 
which finally prevailed; but since the time of the Dionysii the 
question had not arisen; and to get behind the terms to the 
sense in which they were used, and so to reveal to the disputants 
the merely verbal nature of their apparent difference, was a 
conspicuous success achieved by Athanasius. 

But hardly was the Council over when Athanasius was again 
expelled by Julian from his diocese—to return a little more 
than a year later by the new emperor's consent. 

In 363 a Council at Antioch too reaffirmed the Creed 
of Nicaea,’ but with a significant explanation of the keyword of 
the Creed. Homoousion, suspected by some, has received from 
the Fathers a safe interpretation—to signify ‘that the Son 
was begotten from the odcia of the Father’ and ‘that he is 
like the Father in odcia’; and they add that it is not taken 
in any sense in which it is used by the Greeks, but simply to 
repudiate the impious Arian assertion in regard to Christ that 
he was ‘ from nothing’, 

A short-lived revival of Arianism marked the year 364, 
and some renewal of persecution by the ‘ Augustus’ Valens in 


’ See the account of the Council in the Letter which he wrote to the Church of 
Antioch (the Yomus ad Antiochenos)—‘ calm and conciliatory, the crown of his 
career’—urging them to peace. Both sides are represented as agreeing to give up 
the use of the terms in dispute and to be content with the expression of the 
faith contained in the Creed of Nicaea, 

? This was the work of the Acacians, to gain the support of Meletius, who was 
in high estimation with the Emperor Jovian. Their acceptance of the Nicene 
Creed may therefore have been to some extent opportunist. See Socr. HZ, iii 25. 
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the following year drove Athanasius again into banishment for 
the winter, but the revolt of Procopius and the indignation of 
the people of Alexandria led to his speedy recall early in 366, 
and the remaining seven years of his life were free from any 
such disturbance. 

A Council was held at Lampsacus in the autumn of 364, at 
which the formula ‘like in essence’ was accepted, but its sup- 
porters were powerless to take decisive action against opponents 
who were favoured by Valens. Imperial influence effectually 
barred the way to the complete establishment of the Nicene faith. 

In 375 Valentinian was succeeded by Gratian, who was 
entirely led by Ambrose; but it was not till Valens was killed 
in 378, and Theodosius—a strong Nicene—was appointed by 
Gratian in his place, that the unanimity of the emperors made 
possible for the Church as a whole the restoration of the Creed 
for which the struggle had been so long maintained. 


Final Victory of the Nicene Interpretation at the Cowneil 
of Constantinople 


The Council which met at last in 3811 at the capital, Con- 
stantinople, solemnly ratified the faith of the Council of Nicaea 


1 Only Eastern bishops were present, and Meletius of Antioch, who was held 
in universal estimation (though he had been so much distrusted in the West), was 
appointed to preside. Gregory of Nazianzus had already been some time in Con- 
stantinople, hard at work building up the Nicene faith in his Church of the 
Anastasia, since Gratian’s edict of toleration in 879 had made it possible again to 
give the Catholics of Constantinople a diocesan administrator. But as bishop only 
of the insignificant Sasima, he had hardly ecclesiastical rank enough to preside. 
The first act of the Council was to appoint him, much against his will, Bishop of 
Constantinople; and on the death of Meletius, shortly after the beginning of the 
synod, he naturally took the place of president. When, however, the synod 
insisted on electing a successor to Meletius, and so continuing the schism at 
Antioch (in violation of the agreement that when either of the two bishops 
Meletius and Paul died, the survivor should be acknowledged by both parties) ; 
and when the Egyptian bishops (who probably desired the recognition of Maximus, 
an Alexandrine, who had been previously secretly consecrated Bishop of Constanti- 
nople) protested against Gregory’s appointment as a violation of the Nicene canon 
which forbade the removal of a bishop from one see to another ; Gregory insisted 
on resigning and was succeeded by Nectarius. See Hefele Counci?s vol. ii p. 340 ff, 

The West had no part in the Council, and it was not till 451 that it took rank 
as ecumenical—the Second General Council—and then only in respect of its decrees 
on faith (the canons as to the status of the Bishop of Constantinople not being 
accepted at Rome). 

In preparing the way for the acceptance of the Nicene definitions the work of 
Gregory and Basil and Gregory of Nyssa—the Cappadocian Fathers—had been of 
_ highest value, See further in regard to them Chapter XIII. 
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in its original shape,’ and condemned all forms of Arian teach- 
ing; and edicts of Theodosius were issued—in accordance with 


1 No new Creed was framed (see Socr. H.H. v 8, and Soz. H.Z. vii 9). An en- 
larged Creed, afterwards known as the Creed of the Council of Constantinople, was 
apparently entered in the Acts of the Council (which are not extant), as it was read 
out from them at the Council of Chalcedon. Possibly it was the Creed professed 
by Nectarius on his baptism and consecration as Bishop of Constantinople during 
the progress of the Council. See Kunze .Das nicdnisch-konstantinopolitanische 
Symbol, and A. E. Burn Guardian, March 18, 1901. Possibly Cyril of Jerusalem, 
whose ‘orthodoxy’ had been more than doubtful (he certainly disliked the test- 
word homoousios), and who on this occasion publicly proclaimed his adherence 
to the homoousian formula (see Socr. Z.c.), recited in evidence of his opinions the 
form of Creed which was in use in his Church—a form based upon the old Baptismal 
Creed of Jerusalem (which can be gathered from his catechetical lectures on it in 
348-350)—revised and augmented from the Creed of Nicaea about 362, after he 
was reinstated in his bishopric. And this Creed, being approved by the Council, 
was entered in the Acts—though not intended for publication and general use ; 
and then, inasmuch as it was manifestly useful in view of later developements of 
teaching as to the Holy Spirit, it passed into wider currency, and came at length 
to be regarded as a Creed drawn up on this occasion by the authority of the 
Council itself. (As early as the very year following the Council a synod of 
bishops who met at Constantinople, in a letter to Damasus, Bishop of Rome, 
referred to ‘a more expanded confession of the faith’ recently set forth in Con- 
stantinople.) Itis certain that a Creed almost identical with that which tradition 
came to attribute to the Council was in existence seven years before the Council 
met, when it was appended to an exposition of the Faith (styled o ’Ayxupwrés— 
Ancoratus—the Anchored One), composed by Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis (Con- 
stantia), in Cyprus. The connexion of Salamis with Jerusalem (its metropolis) would 
lead to the use of the same form of Creed in both places. Epiphanius seems to 
regard it as the faith of the 318 bishops who met at Nicaea; but it is scarcely 
possible that such an error could have been made at the Council itself, and there 
is no evidence that the enlarged Creed was adopted by this Council except the 
unsupported statement of the deacon Aetius at the Council of Chalcedon seventy 
years later. At this Council of Chalcedon the genuine Nicene Creed was received 
with enthusiasm as the baptismal confession of all (it had apparently been adopted 
as such in the first half of the fifth century), but the so-called Constantinopolitan 
only as the true faith. It is obviously not based on the Nicene Creed, though 
in close agreement with its teaching as to the Person of Christ. Thus it does not 
contain the clause é« ris otclas rod marpds, one of the most contested of Nicene 
phrases, nor ‘God from God’ (though this was afterwards inserted in the Western 
versions of the Creed) ; nor ‘ things in heaven and things in earth’, in the clause 
attributing creation to Christ. The first of these clauses could be dispensed with 
more easily when there was no longer danger of Sabellian ideas threatening the 
personality of the Son; and though it is true that no words so effectually pre- 
clude the possibility of the Homoean interpretation of the Creed, yet Athanasius 
always insisted that they were only an explanation of é« ro? marpés (see Addi- 
tional Note), To sum up—(1) All the historians of the Council say that it was 
(only) the Nicene Creed that was affirmed. (2) There is no evidence during the 
seventy years after the Council that anybody thought there had been an enlarged 
Creed drawn up then. At Ephesus in 431 no mention was made of any but the 
Creed of Nicaea. (3) The enlarged Creed in question was in existence seven years 
before the Council, and,was probably drawn up still earlier (perhaps c, 362). (4) It 
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the decisions of the Council—forbidding Arians to occupy the 
existing churches or to build new ones for themselves. 
Attempts were made to bring Arians over and unite them to 
the Church; but, when they proved unsuccessful, the heresy was 
rigorously suppressed by force and expelled from the greater 
part of the empire.’ 


has as its basis not the Nicene Creed, but the Baptismal Creed of J erusalem (being 
an enlarged edition of the latter with Nicone corrections and amendments). See 
Hort Two Dissertations. It is possible that before the time of the Council of 
Chalcedon it had been taken into use as the baptismal Creed of the Church of Con- 
stantinople (so Kunze argues op. cit.). The traditional view of the origin of the 
‘Constantinopolitan’ Creed has recently been again championed by a Russian 
scholar, Professor Lebedeff, of Moscow (see Journal of Theological Studies vol. iv 
p. 285), who considers that the Creed given in the Ancoratus was really the Nicene 
Creed, as Epiphanius describes it, and that the form in which it now stands in the 
texts is due to the work of a copyist who interpolated into the original Nicene 
form additions from the (genuine) Constantinopolitan Creed. His argument will 
need careful examination ; but meanwhile at all events the view stated above holds 
the field. See also infra pp. 214-217. 

1 Though Arianism was thus banished from the Church of the Roman Empire it 
became the faith of the barbarian invaders of the empire and of the Gothic soldiers 
in the armies of the empire. The whole Gothic nation (with their successive rulers, 
Alaric, Genseric, Theodoric) were Arians from the days of the great work among 
them of the Arian bishop Ulphilas. The Lombards were Arian till the time of 
Queen Theodelinda, at the end of the sixth century. So were the Visigoths in Spain 
till the time of King Reccared (the Council of Toledo in 589 was intended to 
emphasize the national renunciation of Arianism; and the unconscious addition, 
on this occasion, of the words et a Filio to the clause on the procession of the 
Spirit well illustrates the intention). The Franks alone of Teutons were free from 
Arianism. 

The familiar form of the Gloria in all Western liturgies in which the three 
Persons are co-ordinated—instead of other variable forms—also witnesses to the 
struggle. And the Creed which contains the Homoousion was first ordered to be 
used before the Eucharist-to guard against Arian intruders. 

Of the causes of the failure of Arianism, Prof. Gwatkin writes (op. cit. p. 265): ‘It 
was an illogical compromise. It went too far for heathenism, not far enough for 
Christianity. It conceded Christian worship to the Lord, though it made him no 
better than a heathen demi-god. As a scheme of Christianity it was overmatched 
at every point by the Nicene doctrine, as a concession to heathenism it was out- 
bid by the growing worship of saints and relics. Debasing as was the error of 
turning saints into demi-gods, it seems to have shocked Christian feeling less than 
the Arian audacity which degraded the Lord of Saints to the level of his creatures.” 
In breadth of view and grasp of doctrine Athanasius was beyond comparison 
superior to the Arians. Arianism was indeed ‘‘a mass of presumptuous theoris- 
ing, supported by scraps of obsolete traditionalism and uncritical text-mongering— 
and, besides, a lifeless system of unspiritual pride and hard unlovingness ”. 

The victory of ouoovovos was clearly a victory of reason. It was, further, the 
triumph of the conviction that in Jesus of Nazareth had actually been revealed a 
Saviour in whom the union of humanity and deity was realized. 

And there is no doubt that ‘‘ Arian successes began and ended with Arian command 
ofthe palace”. ‘‘ Arianism worked throughout by Court intrigue and military outrage.” 
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MARCELLUS 


The chief authorities for the teaching of Marcellus, the chief repre- 
sentative of the supposed Sabellian tendencies of the Nicene Christo- 
logy, are two treaties of Eusebius of Caesarea (contra Marcellum and 
de Ecclesiastica Theologia), which contain extracts from his own work 
On the Subjection of the Son; a letter to Julius in Epiphanius Haer. 
Ixxii; fragments of a writing of Acacius against him, and a Creed of 
the Marcellians, also in Epiphanius, l.c. (Migne P.G. xlii 383-388, 
395-400). In Athanasius Or. c. Ar. iv (as Newman thinks, and Zahn 
insists) the system of Marcellus is probably attacked (without his 
name). See Th. Zahn Marcellus von Ancyra, Gotha, 1867. 

He was Bishop of Ancyra in Galatia (perhaps as early as 315), and 
at Nicaea was one of the minority whose persistence secured the inser- 
tion of the test-word dmoovcr0s ; and after the Council he wrote his 
treatise rept THs Tov viod trorayns against Asterius the literary repre- 
sentative of the Arians. His own interpretation, however, was by no 
means to the mind of the dominant (Eusebian) party, and was called 
in question at successive synods at Tyre and Jerusalem, and at Con- 
stantinople in 335, when he was deposed from his office on the charge 
of teaching false doctrine. Eusebius of Caesarea took in hand the 
refutation of his theories, and from his treatises it appears that Mar- 
cellus agreed with the Arians that the conceptions of Sonship and 
of generation implied the subordination of the Son, who was thus 
generated—he must have had a beginning and be inferior to the 
Father; he could be neither co-equal nor co-eternal. The notion of 
Sonship was accordingly improperly applied to the divine in Christ ; 
it referred only to the person incarnate, as the use of the term in 
Scripture shewed. Of the eternal—the divine—element in Christ 
there was one term only used: not Son, but Logos. The Logos is the 
eternally immanent power of God, dwelling in him from eternity, 
manifested in operation in the creation of the world, and for the 
purpose of the redemption of mankind taking up a dwelling in Christ, 
and so becoming for the first time in some sense personal. The 
God-man thus coming into being is called, and is, the Son of God; but 
it is not accurate to say the Logos was begotten, nor was there any Son 
of God till the Incarnation. The title Logos is the title which must 
dominate all others, expressing as it does the primary relation. The 
relations expressed by other titles (e.g. spwréroxos) are only temporary 
and transient. When the work which they indicate has been effected 
the relations will cease to exist. The relation of Sonship will disappear: 
it is limited to the Incarnation and the purposes for which the Logos 
became incarnate, and the Logos will again become what he was from 
eternity, immanent in the Father. 
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For theories such as these little support could be expected; they 
had too much in common with Sabellianism—the bugbear of the East. 
Marcellus was regarded as teaching that the Son had no real person- 
ality, but was merely the external manifestation of the Father. 

[Harnack names four contemporary objections to his system :—(1) 

That he called only the Incarnate Person the Son of God; (2) 
that he taught no real pre-existence; (3) that he assumed an 
end of the kingdom of Christ; (4) that he talked of an exten- 
sion of the indivisible Monad. | 

Basil describes his teaching as a “‘heresy diametrically opposite to 
that of Arius”, and says he attacked the very existence of the only- 
begotten Godhead and erroneously understood the term ‘Word’ 
(implying that he taught no permanent existence of the Only-begotten, 
but only a temporary ‘hypostasis’). See Hpp. 69, 125, 263. 

It is impossible to determine how far the picture of Marcellus, which 
Eusebius gives, is coloured by the widespread fear of Sabellian views 
in the East. Either Marcellus was an arch-intriguer and trimmer, as 
some do not hesitate to style him, or he was much misrepresented. 

It must be borne in mind that opinion had scarcely yet been 
definitely formulated as to the eternity of the Son’s separate existence 
in the future. St Paul’s words (1 Cor 1578) ‘then shall the Son himself 
too be subjected to himt h subjected all things to him, in order that 
God may be all in all’ might be understood to point to an ultimate 
absorption of the Son in the Father. Tertullian, at any rate, and 
Novatian after him, had taught that the Son, when his work was 
accomplished, would again become mingled with the Father—ceasing to 
have independent existence (see Novatian de Trin. 31). And probably 
the West was more influenced by Novatian’s work than by any other 
systematic work on doctrine. So that on this point too support might 
be expected, in general, from the West. 

In any case it is clear he could boast, as Jerome (de Vir. ill. 86) asserts 
that he boasted, that he was fortified by communion with Julius and 
Athanasius, the chief bishops of the cities of Rome and Alexandria ; 
and Athanasius could never be induced to condemn him by name at 
all events, and late in life when an inquisitive friend questioned him 
about Marcellus he would only meet an appeal with a quiet smile 
(Epiphanius, who tells the tale, adv. Haer. lxxii 4). In 340 a synod at 
Rome, under Julius, pronounced him orthodox; and it is also certain 
that the Council of Sardica in 343, when the Eastern bishops had 
withdrawn, declared him orthodox. “The writings of our fellow- 
minister, Marcellus”, they wrote, “were also read, and plainly evinced 
the duplicity of the adherents of Eusebius; for what Marcellus had 
simply suggested as a point of enquiry, they accused him of professing 
as a point of faith. The statements which he had made, both before 
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and after the enquiry, were read, and his faith was proved to be orthodox. 
He did not affirm, as they represented, that the beginning of the Word 
of God was dated from his conception by the holy Mary, or that his 
kingdom would have an end. On the contrary, he wrote that his 
kingdom had had no beginning and would have no end” (Theodoret 
Hist. Eccl. ii 6—N. and P-N.F.). 

Hilary indeed declares that ata later time, by some rash utterances, 
and by his evident sympathy with Photinus, he came to be suspected 
by all men of heretical leanings; but in face of the evidence it is 
difficult to suppose him heretical at the earlier time, however strong 
the extracts in Eusebius (who was clearly biassed) may seem. 

What the followers of Marcellus said for themselves may be seen 
from a statement of belief which was presented on behalf of an 
‘innumerable multitude’ by a deputation from Ancyra, sent to Athan- 
asius, in or about the year 371 (shortly before the death of Marcellus), 
under the leadership of the deacon Eugenius (see Hahn® p. 262). 
They expressly anathematize Sabellius and those who say that the 
Father Himself is the Son, and when the Son comes into being then 
the Father does not exist, and when the Father comes into being then 
the Son does not exist: and they proclaim belief in the eternal personal 
existence of the Son, as of the Father and the Holy Spirit; adding a 
further anathema on any who blasphemously taught that the Son had 
his origin in the Incarnation in his birth from Mary. They thus 
clearly maintain the eternal Sonship and the reality of the three too- 
taces of the Deity. 


HOMOIOUSIOS AND THE HOMOEANS 


To say that the Son is ‘like’ the Father is not at first sight open 
to objection. The expression had been widely current without protest. 
Athanasius in his earlier treatises against the Arians was content to 
speak of the Son as being like the Father (see e.g. the Depositio Ariz, 
ce. 323, and the Hxpositio Fidei, 1 328 a.v., Hahn® p. 264), and in 
argument with Arians he does not disallow the term even later (Or. c. 
Ar. ii 34, c. 356-360; cf. ad. Afros 7, c. 369). But at this later time 
he used it himself in general only with qualification (e.g. Or. c. Ar. ii 
22, xatd wavra, and i 40, iii 20; but alone ii 17). 

So Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catechetical Lectures (c. 348-350), 
while insisting on the necessity of scriptural language, and contradict- 
ing the doctrines of Arius (without mentioning his name), protests 
against terms of human contrivance (Cat. v 12) and uses ‘like the 
Father’ either ‘according to the Scriptures’ or ‘in all things’. 

But as early as de Deer. 20 (c. 351-355) Athanasius had written 
that by saying the Son was “one in otcia” with the Father the 
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Council meant “that the Son was from the Father, and not merely 
like, but the same in likeness...” his likeness being different 
from such as is ascribed to us: and he proceeded to shew (§ 23) that 
mere likeness implies something of difference. ‘Nor is he like only 
outwardly, lest he seem in some respect or wholly to be other in 
ovcia, as brass shines like gold or silver or tin. For these are foreign 
and of other nature, are separated off from each other in nature and 
virtues, nor does brass belong to gold... but though they are con- 
sidered like, they differ in essence.” And later, de Syn. 53 (c. 359- 
361), he argued altogether against the use of the term ‘like’ in 
connexion with oic/a on the ground that ‘like’ applies to qualities 
rather than to ‘essence’, 

So Basil after him in Zp. 8 (perhaps dependent on de Syn.), c. 360. 
“We in accordance with the true doctrine speak of the Son as neither 
like nor unlike the Father. Each of these terms is equally impossible, 
for like and unlike are predicated in relation to quality, and the divine 
is free from quality.... We, on the contrary, confess identity of 
nature and accept the one-ness of essence. ... For he who is essen- 
tially God is of one essence with Him who is essentially God.” So it 
was that when the partial truth of ‘likeness’ was put forward as the 
whole truth, the expression had to be abandoned. No form of like- 
ness will really do. It would apply to some qualities and attributes 
perhaps; but in being God (that is, in their otofa) Father and Son 
were not like but the same—of one otoéa: in their special attributes 
and individual characteristics they were not like—they were distinct 
trooraces. 


THE MEANING OF HOMOOUSIOS IN THE ‘CONSTAN- 
TINOPOLITAN’ CREED 


Dr. Harnack (following Dr. Zahn and Prof. Gwatkin to some 
extent) maintains that though Homoousios triumphed at the Council 
of Constantinople and finally won its place in the Creed of the 
universal Church, yet it was accepted in the sense of Homoiousios. 
He speaks accordingly of the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ orthodoxy, the 
‘old’ and the ‘new’ Nicenes—the ‘old’ being represented by the 
champions of dpoovcros at Nicaea, and by the West and Alexandria, 
the ‘new’ by the Antiochenes, the Cappadocians, and the Asiatics. 

Of old, he argues, it had been the unity of the Godhead that had 
stood out plain and clear: the plurality had been a mystery. But 
after 362 it was permitted to make the unity the mystery—to start 
from the plurality and to reduce the unity to a matter of likeness, 
that is, to interpret Homoousios as Homoiousios, thus changing the 
‘substantial’ unity of being into a mere likeness of being, 
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This is, in effect, to say that it was permitted to believe in three 
beings with natures like each other, otaéa receiving a sense nearer to | 
‘nature’ than to ‘being’. Instead of one Godhead, existing permanently 
in three distinct forms or spheres of existence, there are three forms 
of existence of like nature with one another, which together make 
up the Godhead. 

It would indeed be strange if expert theologians, after so long a 
controversy, at last agreeing to reject homoiousios in favour of the Nicene 
homoousios, strained out the term and swallowed the sense. It would 
indeed be a scathing satire on the work of councils and theologians. 
It would be proof of strange incompetence and blindness on the part 
of the historians of doctrine that such a conclusion of the Arian 
controversy should only have been discovered in the nineteenth 
century. 

But this new reading of the history is a paradox. It is not really 
supported by the evidence cited in its favour. The facts when 
patiently reviewed confirm the old historical tradition and do not 
justify the new hypothesis, according to which the Church has all 
these centuries been committed to an essentially tritheistic interpreta- 
tion of the Person of her Lord. [See further “The Meaning of 
Homoousios in the ‘Constantinopolitan’ Creed” Yeats and Studies 
vol. vii no. 1.] 


“BY THE WILL OF THE FATHER” 


The teaching that God called the Logos into personal existence by a 
decree, by the free action of His will, involves ideas that are inconsistent 
with the Catholic interpretation of the Gospel. It conceives God as 
already existent as a Person by Himself alone, so destroying the Trini- 
tarian idea of the personality of the Godhead; and declares that God, 
who had been thus alone, after a time brought forth the Logos, which 
he had hitherto borne within himself as one of his attributes (his in- 
telligence), and endowed it with a hypostatic existence, and the Logos 
thus became a Being distinct from God Himself. The generation of the 
Logos is thus represented not as necessary, founded in the very being of 
God; nor as eternal, although it is prior to all time: but as accidental, 
inasmuch as the Logos might have been left, as originally, impersonal. 
So the Son might never have come to a real hypostatic existence, and 
there might not have been the relation of Father and Son in the God- 
head. That is to say, the Christian conception of God would be only 
de facto true, and would not be grounded in the very essence or being 
of the Godhead. 

Tf it were the case, as the Arians taught, that the Son was created 
‘py the will of the Father’, then the counsel and will preceded the 
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creation ; and thus the Son is not from all eternity, but has come into 
being. There was a time (though not ‘time’ as we know it) when he 
was not. Therefore he is not God as the Father is. “It was an 
Arian dialectical artifice (see Epiphanius Ancor. 51) to place before the 
Catholics this alternative :—God produced his Son either of free will or 
not of free will. If you say ‘not of free will’, then you subject the God- 
head to compulsion. If you say ‘of free will’, then you must allow that 
the will was there before the Logos. Ambrose (de Fide iv 9) answered 
that neither expression was admissible, for the matter concerned neither 
a decision of the divine will nor a compulsion of God, but an act of the 
divine nature, which as such falls under the idea neither of compulsion 
nor of freedom. ‘To the same effect Athanasius (Or. c. Ar. iii and de 
decr. Nic. Syn.) argued that the generation, as an act jof the divine 
nature, goes far beyond an act of the will (cf. Greg. Naz. Theol. Or. iii 
3 ff.). And Cyril of Alexandria makes a distinction between the con- 
comitant and the antecedent will of the Father; maintaining that the 
former, but not the latter, is concerned with the generation of the Son 
(ctv8popos OéAnors, not rponyounévy—see de Trin. ii p. 56).” 

So Déllinger writes, but he goes on (Hippolytus and Callistus Eng. 
tr. p. 198) to shew that, though the Catholics contended vigorously 
against the Arian teaching on this point, the Trinitarian self-determina 
tion of God must not, of course, be represented as a merely natural and 
necessary process ; that is to say, as a process in any sense unconditioned 
by His will. ‘In God, in whom is found nothing passive—no mere 
material substratum, who is all movement and pure energy, we can con- 
ceive of no activity, not even directed towards Himself, in which the 
will also does not share. The eternal generation of the Son is at once 
necessary (grounded in the divine nature itself, and therefore without 
beginning), and also at the same time an act of volition (voluntaria). 
That is, the divine will is one of the factors in the act of begetting. 
Not without volition does the divine essence become the Father and 
beget the Son. But this volition is not a single decree of God ; not 
something which must be first thought or determined, and then carried 
into effect : but it is the first, essential, eternal movement of the divine 
will operating on itself, and the condition of all external, that is, 
creative, acts.” 


Movoyevys—UNIGENITUS, UNICUS 


The word povoyevyjs, according to the original and dominant use of it 
in Greek literature, and by the prevailing consent of the Greek Fathers, 
was applied properly to an only child or offspring. So Basil adv, 
Eunom,. ii 20 explains it as meaning 6 pdvos yevvybeis, and repudiates 
the meaning 6 pdvos mapa povov yevopevos (or yevvnbels) which was 
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arbitrarily put upon tt by Eunomius, The spectal kind of unicity 
which belongs to an only child is latent in the word in the few usages _ 
in which it is not apparent, as when it is used of the Phenix, or by 
Plato Tim. 318 with otpavés (as made by the Father of all, 7d. 280), 
and by later writers of the xécpos. In a few cases only the word is 
loosely applied to inanimate objects that are merely alone in their kind, 
as if it were connected with yévos, 

The paraphrase pdvos yevvnbels, which Basil gives, is essentially true 
to the sense, but the passive form goes beyond povoyevys. So probably 
does wnigenitus; and ‘ only-begotten’ is still narrower in meaning. If 
it is connected with vids, ‘only Son’, as in the Apostles’ Creed, would 
be the nearest equivalent in English. If it is connected with @eés, 
‘only’ would not, of course, be a possible translation: ‘sole-born’ might 
express the meaning more exactly. 

Unicus was the rendering of povoyevys throughout the Bible in the 
earliest Old Latin versions, but it was supplanted by wnigenitus in some 
forms of the Latin before the time of Jerome in the five passages in the 
New Testament in which it has reference to our Lord (namely John 114 18 
316.18) | John 4°), Nearly all the native Latin Creeds have jiliwm 
unicum etus, though unigenitus is used in translations of comparatively 
late Greek creeds. Even Augustine uses wnicws more readily, and 
when he has unigenitus he explains it as equivalent to unicus. But 
in the course of time the more explicit word prevailed, except in 
the Apostles’ Creed. So we have filiwm unicum in the Apostles’ Creed 
(English ‘only’), but filiwm unigenitum in the Latin translations of the 
‘Constantinopolitan’ Creed (English ‘only begotten’). See Hort Two 
Dissertations. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Tus DOCTRINE OF THE HoLy SPIRIT AND THE TRINITY 


The Course through which the Doctrine went 


In tracing out the history of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit we 
are confronted by a course of developement similar to that which 
is seen in the history of the other great Christian doctrines. 
The experiences of Christ himself, and such teaching in regard 
to them as he gave his disciples, were sufficiently understood to 
secure recognition of the most important principles. It is clear 
that the earliest teaching and some at least of the earliest writ- 
ings of the Apostles were conditioned by belief in the personality 
and divinity and manifold operations of the Holy Spirit? And 
this faith has beyond all question always remained implicit in 
the life of the Church; and whenever the Church as a body has 
been called on to give expression to the Christian theory of life 
—to interpret the Christian revelation—she has never been for 
a moment in doubt as to her mind upon this point. She has 
had no hesitation in declaring that in the Christian conception 
of the existence of the One God there are included three persons 
—that Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are alike and equally essen- 
tial to the idea of the one Godhead. As to the exact relations 
existing between them, the exact mode of existence, she has not 
wished to lay down definitions, and she may perhaps have been in 
doubt. In regard to the Holy Spirit, as in regard to the Son, she 
was ultimately forced to some measure of definition. Meanwhile 
individual thinkers without exact guidance sometimes strayed a 
little aimlessly and missed the path, in spite of the indications 
afforded by earlier teaching and existing traditions and institu- 


1 Whatever opinion may be held as to the date of the J ohannine writings, the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St Paul seem to give decisive evidence 
in regard to belief in the Holy Spirit which was daily acted on in the practice and 


life of earliest Christian communities. 
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tions. In seeking unguardedly for closer definition they some- 
times reached results inconsistent with main principles, or in 
devoting attention to particular lines of reasoning they ignored 
others. 

Tracing out the history of the doctrine, therefore, means 
tracing out the teaching of some of the few individual thinkers 
or teachers whose writings happen to bear upon the subject; 
until, quite late in the day, there arose a school of teachers that 
consciously questioned the main principles of the faith of the 
Church, and educed the unmistakeable expression of what had 
often hitherto been only half-consciously held. 


The Doctrine of the Spirit in the Bible 


As to the teaching of the Bible with regard to the essential 
nature of the Holy Spirit there can be no doubt. It is explicit 
and unanimous in its witness that he is divine “But to the 
further enquiry, whether this Divine Spirit is a person, the reply, 
if on the whole decisive, does not come with equal clearness 
from the earlier and the later books. The Old Testament 
attributes personality to the Spirit only in so far as it identifies 
the Spirit of God with God Himself, present and operative in the 
world or inmen. But the teaching of Christ and of the Apostles, 
whilst accentuating the personal attributes of the Spirit, dis- 
tinguishes the Spirit from the Father and the Son.” } 

“The Spirit of God as revealed in the Old Testament is God 
exerting power. On this account it is invested with personal 
qualities, and personal acts are ascribed to it. . . . The Spirit 

. is personal, inasmuch as the Spirit is God. There is, 
besides, a quasi-independence ascribed to the Spirit, which 
approaches to a recognition of distinct personality, especially in 
passages where the Spirit and the Word are contrasted. But 
the distinction applies only to the external activities of these 
two divine forces; the concept of a distinction of Persons within 
the Being of God belongs to a later revelation.” 2 

Functions of the Holy Spirit are recognized in the Old Testa- 
ment in nature, in creation and conservation ; in man, in the 


‘See Swete ‘Holy Spirit’ in Hastings’ D.B. for a full statement of the biblical 
presentation of the doctrine which is here only summarily and partially sketched 
in relation to the later expressions of the doctrine. Of. also supra pp. 11-15. 

? Ibid. ; cf. Ps, 483 573 1397, Isa, 4816 63% 10, 
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bestowal of intellectual life and prophetic inspiration and moral 
and religious elevation—while all his gifts are to be bestowed 
upon the Messiah. 

In the New Testament his work is recognized in the Con- 
ception, Baptism, and Ministry of the Lord; and in all the 
yapicpata which he bestows on individuals and the Church. 

Some ambiguity in the expression of the doctrine may be 
observed when St Paul calls him also the ‘Spirit of Christ ’ 
(Rom. 8”) (a phrase which he also uses of Christ’s human spirit, 
Rom. 14; of his pre-existent nature, 2 Cor. 317; and of his 
risen life, 1 Cor. 15%); while in some cases the Holy Spirit is 
apparently identified with Christ (Rom. 8% 1), since through the 
Spirit the ascended Lord dwells in the Church and operates in 
believers. 


The Doctrine in the Early Church 


Incidental references in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers" 
shew the same teaching; but in The Shepherd of Hermas, which 
contains many allusions to the Holy Spirit, language is used 
which identifies the Spirit with the Son.’ 

Some of the Apologists were so much concerned to expound 
the doctrine of the Logos* that they not only fail to dwell on 
the Holy Spirit, but even refer to Christ himself much that 
would have been more accurately attributed to the Holy Spirit ; 
and in some cases they shew a disposition to rank the Spirit 
lower than the Son.* 


1 Fg. Clement 1 Ep. 2. 48, 58, and frequently of his inspiration of Scripture, 
as also Barnabas constantly (¢.g. 9, 10). So Ignatius recognizes his distinct per- 
sonality, his procession from God, his mission by the Son, his operations in the 
Incarnation, and in members of the Church (Magn. 13 ; Philad. 7 5 Eph. 17, 18, 9; 
Smyrn, 18). He is included in the doxologies in Mart. Polyc. 14, 22, and Mart. 
Ign. 7. See Swete ‘Holy Ghost’ D.C.B., an article which so thoroughly covers the 
field that a subsequent worker over the ground can probably reach no true results 
that are not already carefully stated there. Here, for the most part, a short sum- 
mary of them is all that is possible, 

2 See Swete ibid. 

8 See supra p. 124. This is true perhaps especially of the teaching of Justin 
Martyr in regard to the Adyos oreppatixds, He also says that the Word himself 
wrought the miraculous conception (Apol. i 33). Similarly Theophilus speaks of 
‘the Word, being God’s Spirit’ coming down on the prophets (ad Autol, ii 83), and 
the writer to Diognetus used similar expressions. 

4 Eig. Justin, “ We place the Spirit of prophecy in the third order”, but in the 
same breath ‘‘ for we honour him with the Word” (mera Adyou riyawev—Apol. 1138 ; 
cf. 60; see also Apol. i 6); and Tatian describes the Spirit as the minister of the 
Son (Oratio ad. Grace. 13). 
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Conspicuous among those of these early writers who are 
known to us stand Theophilus, who is the first to use the term 
Triad (Trinity) in reference to the Godhead (though it must be 
noted that he does not actually name the Holy Spirit); and 
Athenagoras, who sees in the Spirit the bond of union by which 
the Father and Son coinhere, and implies the doctrine of his 
essential procession by the image in which he describes him as 
an effluence from God, emanating from Him and returning to 
Him as a ray of the sun or as light from fire.? 

Gnostic thought upon the subject shews points of contact 
both with Catholic doctrine and with the heretical theories which 
were rife in the fourth century. The excesses of the Montanists, 
champions as they were of the present reign of the Spirit in the 
world, led no doubt to some unwillingness to fully recognize the 
place of the Spirit in the divine economy, but the movement was 
probably still more influential in stimulating interest on the 
matter and arousing thought. 

The Montanist conception of a special age in which the Holy 
Spirit ruled implied at least a full sense of his personality and 
divinity, and it was not inconsistent with a belief in his eternal 
existence. But neither eternity nor personal existence, in any 
true sense, was assigned to the Spirit by any of the Monarchians, 
As Spirit, he was merely a temporary mode of existence of the 
one eternal God, in his relation to the world.® 

Meanwhile Irenaeus had vigorously repudiated Gnostic 
misconceptions, and by the aid of various images had partly 
pourtrayed the relation of the Spirit to the Father 4 and to the 
Son,’ and had described his work as Inspirer and Enlightener, in 
the Church and in the Sacraments, And Tertullian at the end of 
the second century had expressed in all its essential elements the 


1 As the Triad he names ‘God and his Word and his Wisdom’ (ad Autol. ii 15), 

2“The Son being in the Father and the Father in the Son by the unity and 
power of the Spirit” (Zeg. 10 and 24), 

8 This is true, of course, particularly of the school of Sabellius. The earlier 
Monarchians, so far as we know, paid little attention to the doctrine of the Spirit. 


3 The Son and the Spirit are the two hands of God. The Son is the Offspring, 
the Spirit is the Image of the Father: the Son is His Word, the Spirit His Wis- 
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full Catholic doctrine of the relations between the Three Persons 
in the one Trinity, linked together in the one divine life.’ This 
is the first attempt at a scientific treatment of the doctrine. 

The deity, personality, and distinct mission of the Holy 
Spirit were certainly recognized (if with some individualities of 
conception or expression) by Cyprian, Hippolytus,? Novatian, and 
Dionysius of Rome. 

Whether Clement of Alexandria formally investigated the 
doctrine or not we do not know; but he certainly conjoins the 
Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son in worship and praise, 
and so implicitly recognizes Him as a divine person, and regards 
Him (though sometimes not clearly distinguishing him in this 
respect from the Word) as the source of inspiration and illu- 
mination and as imparted in the Sacrament of Baptism? 


Origen’s Expression of the Doctrine 


A more systematic exposition of the doctrine was undertaken 
by Origen; and in treating of some of the problems it suggests 
he was led into language (as in regard to the Son) which the 
Arians afterwards pressed to conclusions destructive of the 
conception of the Trinity. His standpoint in the matter is 
shewn in his great work On first Principles, which he prefaces 
by a statement of the points clearly delivered in the teaching of 
the Apostles Third among these points he says: “The Apostles 
related that the Holy Spirit was associated in honour and dignity 
with the Father and the Son. But in his case it is not clearly 
distinguished whether he is to be regarded as generate or in- 
generate, or also as a Son of God or not; for these are points 


1 See supra p. 140. This doctrine is expressed particularly in his tract against 
Praxeas. See §§ 2, 4, 8, 25, 30, 


2 See supra p. 108. 

3 See esp. Paed. iii 12,16; Strom. v 18, 24. 

4 He says they delivered themselves with the utmost clearness on points which 
they believed to be necessary to every one, leaving, however, the grounds of their 
statements to be examined into by those who should receive the special aid of the 
Holy Spirit ; while on other subjects they merely stated the fact that things were so, 
keeping silence as to the manner or origin of their existence, in order to leave to 
their successors, who should be lovers of wisdom, a subject of exercise on which to 
display the fruit of their talents. De Princ. Preface 3—Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library. 

5 The Greek of this passage is not extant. Rufinus translates ‘natus an innatus’, 
which represents yevyyrds  dyévyyros. Jerome, however, has ‘factus an infectus’, 
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which have to be enquired into out of sacred Scripture according 
to the best of our ability, and which demand careful investi- 
gation. And that this Spirit inspired each one of the saints, 
whether prophets or apostles; and that there was not one 
Spirit in the men of the old dispensation and another in those 
who were inspired at the advent of Christ, is most clearly taught 
throughout the Churches.” ‘This passage is highly instructive ; 
but it is uncertain whether Origen intended to say ‘ generate or 
ingenerate (begotten or unbegotten)’, or ‘originate or unoriginate’. 
The former expression might only imply some uncertainty as to 
the exact phraseology which should be used to describe the 
relation of the Spirit, as one of the persons of the Trinity, to 
the others. But the latter expression would at least cover the 
conception that the Holy Spirit, as belonging to the class of 
things that had come into being (been made or created), was not 
truly God. For further elucidation of Origen’s meaning we 
must look elsewhere. In his commentary on the Gospel accord- 
ing to St John he discusses at length the passage in the prologue, 
“All things came into being (were made) through him”, and 
asks, Did then the Holy Spirit too come into being through 
him?* To this question he says there are three possible 
answers—The first: Yes, if the Holy Spirit belongs to the class 
of things that have come into being, since the Logos is older 
than the Spirit. The second: for anyone who accepts this Gospel 
as true, but is unwilling to say the Spirit came into being 
through the Son—that the Holy Spirit is ingenerate.2 The 
third: that the Holy Spirit has no being of his own (personality) 
other than that of the Father and the Son. The third and the 
second answer Origen rules out, on the ground that there are 
three distinct ‘hypostases’, and that the Father alone is ingenerate.? 
It remains therefore that the Spirit has come into being through 
the Logos, though he is higher in honour and rank than all the 
things that have come into being (by the agency of the Father) 
through the Logos. And Origen goes on to suggest that this 


which points to the Greek yevnrds } dyévnros (originate or unoriginate). The fre- 
quent confusion of the words would justify Rufinus if, as some suppose, he found the 
latter in his text and interpreted it as the former. See supra p. 122 n. 1. 

? Origen Comm. in Joh. i 8, ed. Brooke vol. i p. 70f. 

2 dvévynrov, but the argument requires rather dyévyror, unoriginate, the opposite 
of yevnrév, to exclude Him from the class of yevnTda. 


5 unde ovolay rd idlay dperrdvar Tod vylov mredparos érépay mapa Tov marépa Kat , 


Tov vidy, 
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perhaps is why he is not also called ‘Son’ of God; since the 
Only-begotten alone is from the beginning Son by nature, and 
his ministry is necessary for the personal existence of the Holy 
Spirit, not only for his very being but also for his special 
characteristics which he had by participation in Christ (his 
wisdom, for example, and rationality, and justice). It is also 
the Holy Spirit who provides what may be called the material 
for the charismata (the various gifts and endowments) which are 
given by God to those who, on account of the Spirit and of 
their participation in him, are called ‘holy’ (saints)—this 
‘material’ being actualized by God and ministered by the agency 
of Christ and having its subsistence in accordance with the Holy 
Spirit.t 

It is thus clear that Origen regarded the Fourth Gospel as 
teaching that the Spirit owes his origin to the medium of the 
Son, and that therefore he is in the order of the divine life 
inferior to the Son; and indeed this is the inference which he 
explicitly draws from the consideration of passages of Scripture 
which seem at first sight to give to the Spirit precedence in 
honour above the Son 2—“He is to be thought of as being one 
of the ‘all things’ which are inferior to him by means of whom 
they came into being, even though some phrases seem to draw 
us to the contrary conclusion.” It is, however, no less clear that 
at the same time he regarded the Spirit as a divine hypostasis, 
removed high above the category of creatures ; and he carefully 
guards (for instance) against the idea that the Holy Spirit in any 
way owes his knowledge and power of revelation to the Son, 
implying that he has it in virtue of his very being. “As the 
Son, who alone knows the Father, reveals Him to whom he will, 
so the Holy Spirit, who alone searches the deep things of God, 
reveals God to whom he will.”? The Son alone has his being 
direct from the Father, but he is not therefore—in Origen’s 
thought—a creature. Nor is it necessary that all things that 
have come into being through the Son should be creatures.‘ 


1To this thought Origen is led by the passage in 1 Cor, 124%; ‘There are 
differences of charismata, but the same Spirit: and there are differences of ministra- 
tions, and the same Lord: and there are differences of workings (modes of bringing 
to actuality), and it is the same God who works all things in all.” 

2 Passages examined are Isa, 486, and the Sin against the Holy Spirit 
(Matt. 12%), 

8 De Prine. i 34. 

Of de Princ. i33: ‘We have been able to find no statement in Holy Serip- 
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The special idea of creation does not seem to be present to 
Origen’s mind in this connexion. It is rather origination 
simply that he is dealing with. This is the primary meaning 
of the word he uses—the word on which he is commenting; 
and it is really the origination of the Spirit through the Logos, 
and consequently his inferiority in order to the Logos, that he is 
concerned to maintain. 

He does indeed definitely extend to the Spirit! the conception 
of eternity of derivation which he realized of the Son; and it seems 
clear that, wherever he speaks of the Spirit as in any way inferior 
in rank or order, he has under consideration only human experience 
of the Trinity (God as manifested in revelation), and is not 
attempting to deal with the inner being and relations of the 
Godhead.? But though, as is probable, he was not in this respect 
far removed from the ‘ orthodox’ Catholic faith, it is certain that 
his language lent itself to misconception and may be said to 
anticipate Arius; and some of his pupils are said to have repre- 
sented the Spirit as inferior in glory to the Father and the Son.3 


Gregory Thaumaturgus 


One of the most famous of them, however, Gregory of 
Neo-Caesarea,* strongly asserted the unity and eternity of the 
Three—“a complete Trinity, in glory and eternity and reign 
not divided nor estranged. There is therefore in the Trinity 
nothing created or serving, and nothing imported—in the sense 
that it did not exist to start with, but at a later time made its 
way in; for never was there wanting Son to Father nor Spirit to 
Son, but there was always the same Trinity unchangeable and 
unalterable.” Here too the Spirit seems to be associated es- 


ture in which the Holy Spirit could be said to be a thing made or a creature... . 
The Spirit of God which moved (was borne) upon the waters is no other than the 
Holy Spirit.” 

1 See de Princ, i 84: ‘The Holy Spirit would never be reckoned in the unity 
of the Trinity, ze. along with the unchangeable Father and His Son, unless he had 
always been the Holy Spirit.” 

® See e.g. such strong assertions as de Princ. i 37: “ Nothing in the Trinity can 
be called greater or less. . . . There is no difference in the Trinity, but that which 
is called the gift of the Spirit is made known through the Son and operated 
(actualised) by God the Father,” ‘ 

5 See Swete Z.c. 

4 Known as Thaumaturgus, the evangelist of Pontus and Cappadocia. See his 
Creed (Hahn ? p, 258), composed probably soon after 260, 
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pecially closely with the Son, as he is in the preceding clauses 
of the Creed which describe him as “having his existence from 
God and appearing through the Son, the Image of the Son, 
perfect (image) of perfect (Son); Life—the first cause of all 
that live; Holiness—the provider of hallowing, in whom is made 
manifest God the Father who is over all and in all, and God the 
Son who is through all”. The derivation of the Spirit is thus 
referred to God through the Son as medium, but the thought 
that such derivation implies any inferiority of divine attributes 
is absolutely excluded. 


Dionysius of Alexandria 


And Dionysius of Alexandria was equally emphatic in regard 
to the co-eternity of the three hypostases. Each of the names 
is inseparable and indivisible from the next. As he had insisted 
that the names Father and Son connoted each other, so that he 
could not say ‘Father’ without implying the existence of the 
Son, so he says:! “I added the Holy Spirit, but at the same 
time I further added both whence and through whom he pro- 
ceeded. Neither is the Father, gua Father, estranged (amrndXo- 
tpiwras) from the Son, nor is the Son banished (am@xvorat) from 
the Father; for the title Father denotes the common bond. And 
in their hands is the Spirit, who cannot be parted either from him 
that sends or from him that conveys him. ... Thus then we 
extend the Monad indivisibly into the Triad, and conversely 
gather together the Triad without diminution into the Monad.” 


Eusebius of Caesarea 


Eusebius of Caesarea shews in his references to the Holy 
Spirit the same unconscious Arian tendency that marked his 
action in the controversy as to the person of the Son. The 
Spirit is third in dignity as well as in order—the moon in the 
divine firmament, receiving all that he has from the Word; his 
very being is through the Son. “He is neither God nor Son, 
since he did not receive his genesis from the Father in like 
manner as the Son received his; but he is one of the things 

_ which came into being through the Son.” Yet he transcends 
the whole class of things that have come into being. Eusebius 
1 See Ath, de Sent, Dionys. 17, and supra p. 115. 
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seems not to discriminate between the procession and the 
mission of the Holy Spirit, and uses the same term both of him 
and of the Son.! 


The Arian Theores expressed but not emphasized, and for 
a tume ignored 


At the Council of Nicaea the battle raged round the doctrine 
of the Godhead of the Word—the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
was not under direct consideration. “The opinion on this 
subject in the hearts of the faithful was exposed to no attack” ;2 
so the simplest expression of belief was enough,’ and little more 
found place in any of the many Creeds (Arian and Semi- 
Arian) which were drawn up in the following thirty years. 
But by degrees, as individuals began to question the deity 
of the Spirit, the Arians extended to him the phrases they 
applied to the Son—a ‘creature’, ‘divided from the being 
(essence) of Christ’; as indeed in The Thalia Arius had already 
declared that the essences of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit were 
of their very nature distinct, alien, and separate. “ Assuredly 
there is a Trinity with glories not alike. . . . One is more glorious 
than the other with glories to infinitude.” ¢ 

But though Arius expressed himself in this way, all attention 
was for many years concentrated on the doctrine of the Son ; 
and teaching went quietly on in the Church on the lines on 
which it had proceeded before the time of Arius. 


The Church Teaching in the Middle of the Fourth Century— 
Cyril of Jerusalem 


An excellent specimen of such instruction is furnished by 
the Catechetical Lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem shortly before the 
year 350.5 

At the very outset he makes his appeal to Scripture. In 
view of the danger of the sin against the Holy Spirit, and of the 


1Swete 7c. The passages referred to are Praep, Evang. vii 16; de Eccl. 
Theol, iii 6. 

* Basil Zp. 125, in explanation of the absence of any detailed profession of faith. 

® See supra p. 4, on the willingness ‘of the Church to acquiesce in simple 
‘ Creeds’ till forced to exclude erroneous interpretations by closer definition. 

4See Ath. de Syn. 15. 

° These lectures to catechumens (Cat. xvi and xvii) are really the first system- 
atic attempt to present the doctrine of the Spirit that we havo, 
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fact that the Holy Spirit spoke the Scriptures, and said about 
himself all that he wished or all that we could receive, we may 
well limit ourselves to the teaching of Scripture (§§ 1, 2). 

He disclaims the attempt to accurately describe his being 
(hypostasis), and will only mention misleading ideas of others so 
that his pupils may not be seduced from the right path and 
all together may journey along the king’s highway (§ 5). 

It is really sufficient for salvation for us to know that there 
is “one God the Father, one Lord his only Son, one Holy Spirit 
the Comforter”. We need not busy ourselves about his nature 
or being (dvcw % troctacw),—as it has not been written we had 
better not essay it (§ 24). 

Accordingly Cyril devotes himself for the most part to 
enumerating various beneficent operations of the Spirit before 
the Incarnation, in and during the life of Christ on earth, and 
in the Apostles and the faithful ever since All through he 
appeals to present experience of the wonderful power with 
which he works, and is at pains to point the lesson that, varied 
as are the modes in which his energy is manifested, it is one and 
the same Spirit who spoke through the prophets of old of the 
coming of Christ; who, when he had come, descended upon him 
and made him known; who was with and in the Apostles; who 
illuminates the souls of the just, and supplies the force which 
purifies or strengthens according to the need; who bestows all 
the varied graces and virtues of Christian life,’ directly and 
through the appointed channels of the ordinances and sacra- 
ments of the Church,? the ‘ good Sanctifier and Ally and Teacher 
of the Church’, the true Enlightener. 

At the outset he warned his hearers that it was of ‘a 
mighty power divine and mysterious’ that he was about to 
speak, and his whole treatment of his subject is conditioned by 
his recognition of the full divinity of the Spirit. Only in one 
connexion, however, does he at all elaborate this point, and that 


1In Cat. xvi he cites instances chiefly from the Old Testament; in Cat. xvii 
from the New, especially the Gospels and the Acts (time failing him for more). 

2 See particularly Cat, xvi §§ 16, 19, 20, 30, xvii 86, and the fine passage 
xvi 12, in which, applying the words of Joh, 7°8 and 4% to the Spirit, he declares 
the Spirit the source of all that is beautiful in moral and spiritual life, as it is on 
water that the varied charm and loveliness of the life of nature depends, 

3 He is himself given to us in Baptism when he seals the soul (Cat, xvi 24), and 
in the Chrism (Cat. Myst. iii 2, 3), and effects the consecration of the elements in 
the Eucharist, so that the very body and blood of Christ is received (¢b¢d, iii 3, iv 3, 
v 7); and he is the giver of various gifts and graces for ministry. 
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by way of negation, when he declares that none of the things that 
have come into being is equal in honour with him. None of 
the order of the angels has equality with him. He has no peer 
among them; they are contrasted with him as recipients of a 
mission of service: whereas he is ‘the divinely appointed ruler 
and teacher and sanctifier’ of all angelic orders.1 But he also 
insists that the gracious gifts which he gives are all the gifts of 
the one God—“ there are not some gifts of the Father and some 
of the Son and some of the Holy Spirit . . . the Father freely 
bestows them all through the Son together with the Holy Spirit” ;? 
the Holy Spirit is honoured along with Father and Son; and 
comprehended in the Holy Trinity, and all three together are 
one God. “Undivided is our faith, inseparable our reverence. 
We neither separate the Holy Trinity, nor do we make confusion 
as Sabellius does.” § 

Over against Sabellian ‘confusion’ he expresses repeatedly 
the distinct personality of the Spirit. He states with emphasis 
that it was by his own initiative that he descended upon Christ. 
He draws attention to the directly personal action attributed to 
him in many instances.t—“ He who speaks and sends is living 
and subsisting (personal) and operating.” And once he drives 
home the teaching of such incidental comments in the words: “It 
is established that there are various appellations, but one and the 
same Spirit—the Holy Spirit, living and personally subsisting 
and always present together with the Father and the Son; not 
as being spoken or breathed forth from the mouth and lips of 
the Father and the Son, or diffused into the air; but as a 
personally existing being, himself speaking and operating and 
exercising his dispensation and hallowing, since it is certain that 
the dispensation of salvation in regard to us which proceeds 
from Father and Son and Holy Spirit is indivisible and con- 
cordant and one.” 

With regard to the procession, he quotes the report of the 
discourse of the Lord contained in the Fourth Gospel, bidding 
his pupils attend to it rather than to the words of men ;° and in 
another passage he brings together two sayings of Christ to shew 
that the Son himself derives from the Father that which he 


* Seo esp. xvi 23 and viii 5, excluding the idea that the Spirit was among the 
dof\a of the Son. 

2 xvi 24, ® xvi 4; cf. iv 16, 4 Hg. xvii 9, 28, 38, 84, 

5 xvii 5. 6 xvii 11. 
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gives in turn to the Spirit.1_ More than this he did not think 
fit to say to catechumens, even if he was prepared at all to 
define more closely the mystery of the relation between the 
Holy Spirit and the Father and the Son. 


The Need for Authoritative Guidance on the Doctrine 


The first clear indication that the question was becoming 
ripe for synodical consideration is seen in the anathemas 
appended to the Creed of the Synod of Sirmium in 351 ? against 
any one who styled the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ‘one 
person’ (mpocwrrov), or spoke of the Holy Spirit as the ‘ unbe- 
gotten God’, or as not other than the Son, or as a ‘ part’ («épos) 
of the Father or of the Son, or described the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit as ‘ three Gods’. 


The Teaching of Athanasius 


Some years later the growth of the doctrine that the Spirit 
was merely a creature, and one of the ‘ministering spirits’, 
superior to the angels only in degree, was reported by Sarapion, 
Bishop of Thmuis, in the Delta, to Athanasius, who was then in 
exile in the desert. Athanasius in reply drew up a statement of 
the doctrine of the deity of the Spirit.’ 

The particular assailants of the doctrine of whom Sarapion 
told him professed to regard the Son as divine, and this furnishes 
Athanasius with his chief argument all through. The relation 
of the Son to the Father is admitted in the sense of the Creed 
of Nicaea, and the relation of the Spirit to the Son in the 
sense of the Scriptures. These are the two premisses. Athan- 
asius sets himself in various ways to shew that the Homoousia 


1 xyi 24: ‘All things were committed to me by the Father”, and ‘‘he receives 
of mine and shall declare it to you”, 

2 Hahn? p. 198, 

3 He sent four letters in all (ad Sarapionem Orationes iv)—the first a long one, 
the second and third intended to be simpler (the second really deals with the 
Godhead of the Son, while the third summarizes the first), and the fourth in reply to 
objections (particularly with regard to the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit). [A 
convenient edition of the letters in Bibliotheca Patr. Graec. dogmatica, ed. Thilo, 
vol, i.] 

The opponents of the doctrine against whom he argues he calls Tropici (Meta- 
phoricals), because they would interpret as tropes or metaphors the passages of 
Scripture in which the doctrine was expressed, 


14 
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of the Spirit is a necessary inference from them. On this theme 
he rings the changes. It recurs with each fresh argument, in 
answer to each objection. The Spirit is the Spirit of the Son 
and has the same unity with him as the Son has with the 
Father. If therefore the Son is not a creature, it is impossible 
that his Spirit can be. And further, as it is impossible to 
separate the Spirit from the Son, their doctrine would introduce 
into the Trinity a foreign and alien nature, so that they really 
destroy the Trinity and really come to a Duality instead. ‘Their 
error as to the Spirit involves necessarily error also as to the 
Son, and error as to the Son involves error as to the Father 
(i 2; cf.i9and 21). The Trinity as a whole is ‘one God’ (i 17) 
indivisible and homogeneous. The term ‘Spirit’ is used in 
various senses in the Scriptures; but, when the Holy Spirit 
is meant, the article or some further designation (such as 
‘Holy’, ‘of the Father’, ‘of the Son’) is always added to the 
mere term Spirit; and it is only passages in which the word 
occurs by itself that even seem to lend themselves to their 
interpretation (i 3, 4), To prove this he cites a great number 
of instances from Old and New Testaments alike And later 
on he argues that the giver of life, and of all the endowments 
which the Spirit confers, can be no creature, but must be divine - 
(§§ 22, 23). 

Nor is there any more support in Scripture for the view that 
he is an angel? (i 10~14). 

But driven from Scripture, as they could find nothing to 
their purpose there, they go on, out of the overflowing of their 
own heart, to produce a new argument :—if not a creature and 
not an angel, if he proceeds from the Father, he must be called 
a Son; and so the Word would not be ‘ Only-begotten ’, and there 
will be two brothers in the Trinity. Or yet again, if he is said 
to be the Spirit of the Son, then the Father is grandfather of 
the Holy Spirit (§ 15). It is against these inferences that 
Athanasius works out the doctrine of the procession of the 
Spirit, though he protests against being compelled to enter 
upon such questions at all. He begins by shewing that human 

? The passage which he starts from as typical of the passages in which they 
supposed he was represented as a creature (but which, Athanasius says, do not refer 
to him) is Amos 438, 

* The chief passage on which they depended was 1 Tim, 5%}, “I charge thee 


before God and the Lord Jesus Christ and the elect angels” (arguing that, as the 
Spirit is not expressly mentioned, he must be included among the angels), 
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analogies will not apply—a human ‘father’ is always the ‘son’ 
of another (he has been son before he in turn became father) ; 
but in the Trinity this is not so, there have been always both 
Father and Son, each always remaining the same (§ 16). 

It is on Scripture that we must depend, and Scripture 
describes the Father as the Fountain, and the Son as the River, 
and we drink of the Spirit or the Father as the Light, and the 
Son as the radiance, and with the Spirit we are illumined. 

The Father alone is wise, the Son is his Wisdom, and we 
receive the Spirit of wisdom. In no case can one be separated 
from another. When we receive life in the Spirit, Christ 
himself dwells in us, and the works which he does in us are 
also the works of the Father (§ 19). All things which are 
the Father’s are also the Son’s; therefore the things which are 
given us by the Son in the Spirit are the Father's gifts. They 
are given from the Father, through the Son, in the Holy Spirit 
(§ 30). All come from one God (cf. iii 5). 

The Spirit is the Son’s own image, and he is said to proceed 
from the Father,? because he shines forth and is sent and given 
by the Logos (mapa rod Xoyov) who is from the Father (§ 20). 
He is the Son’s very own (idvov Tod viod) and not foreign to God 
(Eévov tod Oeov) (§ 25). 

He is said to be in God Himself and from God Himself. 
Now since, in the case of the Son, “because he is from the 
Father, he is (admittedly) proper to the essence of the Father 
(WSvos THs ovclas avrov); it follows in the case of the Spirit, that, 
since he is admitted to be from God, he is proper to the Son in 
essence (USiov Kar’ odciay Tov viod). . . . He is proper to the deity 
of the Father. . . . In him the Trinity is complete *(§ 25). Of 
the Trinity, which is like itself and indivisible in nature, and 
of which the actions and operations are one (§ 28), the holiness 
also is one, the eternity one, the immutable nature one (§ 30). 

This is the ancient tradition and teaching and faith of the 
Catholic Church, received from the Lord, preached by Apostles, 


1(Cf, iy 6. The Father is always Father, and the Son always Son, and the 
Holy Spirit is and is called always Holy Spirit. 

2 The terms are rapa (or éx) Tod marpos dua Tod viod, 

3 He is also in Him (iv 4). 

4 The Scriptures further prove his divinity by shewing him to be immutable and 
invariable and ubiquitous (§ 26 ; cf. iii 4). So too his functions prove his difference 
from men—the principle of sanctification cannot be like that which it sanctifies : 
the source of life for creatures cannot itself be a creature, 
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and preserved by the Fathers,—it is the very foundation of the 
Church—and no one who falls away from it can be, or can be 
said to be, any longer a Christian. This was the foundation 
which the Lord himself bade the Apostles lay for the Church 
when he said to them ‘Go ye and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit’ (§ 28). 

Those who dare to separate the Trinity and reckon the Holy 
Spirit among created things are as audacious as the Pharisees 
of old who attributed to Beelzebub the works of the Holy Spirit 
—let them take heed lest along with them they incur punish- 
ment without hope of forgiveness here or hereafter (§ 33). 


Milary of Porctiers 


At the same time as Athanasius was expounding the doctrine 
in the East, Hilary of Poictiers, a representative of the Nicene 
faith in the West, was maintaining similar teaching in more 
systematic form! in his treatise On the Trinity, written during 
his exile in Phrygia. Particularly noteworthy is what he says 
of the procession. The Father and the Son are his authors. 
He is through (yer) him through whom are all things (ve. the 
Son), and from (ew) him from whom are all things (ze the 
Father). . . . The Spirit receives from the Son and so from the 
Father also, so that he may be said to receive from each; but 
Hilary does not decide whether receiving connotes proceeding, nor 
does he venture to speak of a procession of the Spirit from the 
Father and the Son. His own phrase is ex Patre per filium? 


The Theorres of Macedonius 


The chief representative known to us of the Arian teaching 
with regard to the Holy Spirit is Macedonius, who had been 
appointed Bishop of Constantinople after the deposition and 
subsequent murder of Paul (a Nicene), but was himself in turn 


1 The importance of the great dogmatic work of Hilary (358 or 859)—at a time 
when comparatively few Christians in the West could read such treatises as those 
of Athanasius in Greek—can hardly be exaggerated, whatever blemishes in the 
execution of the work there may have been, and though Augustine was destined to 
overshadow and supersede Hilary. (Aug. De Trinitate was published more than 
fifty years later, c. 416.) See Cazenove ‘ Hilarius Pictaviensis’ D.C. B. 

2 See Swete ‘Holy Ghost’ D,O.B. 
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deposed by the Synod of Constantinople in 360.1. In his 
retirement he is said to have elaborated the theories connected 
with his name; teaching that whereas the Son was God, in all 
things and in essence like the Father, yet the Holy Spirit was 
without part in the same dignities, and rightly designated a 
servant and a minister similar to the angels? If not true God 
he must be a creature. The favourite argument seems to have 
been a reductio ad absurdum: the Holy Spirit is either begotten 
or not begotten; if not begotten, then there are two unoriginated 
beings—Father and Spirit; if begotten, he must be begotten 
either of the Father or of the Son—if of the Father then there 
are two Sons in the Trinity (and therefore Brothers) ; if of the 
Son, then there is a Grandson of God, a Qeds viwvas.8 


The Doctrine declared at the Council of Alewandria 362, and 
subsequent Synods in the East and in the West 


The question came before a synod for the first time at 
Alexandria in 362, on the return of Athanasius from his third 
exile.t The view that the Holy Spirit is a creature and separate 
from the essence of Christ was there declared anathema, “ for 
those who, while pretending to cite the faith confessed at Nicaea, 
venture to blaspheme the Holy Spirit, do nothing more than in 
words deny the Arian heresy while they retain it in thought”. And 
all present agreed in the faith in “a Holy Trinity, not a Trinity in 
name only, but really existing and subsisting, both a Father really 
existing and subsisting, and a Son really and essentially existing 
and subsisting, and a Holy Spirit subsisting and himself existing : 
a Holy Trinity, but one Godhead, and one Beginning (or prin- 
ciple); and that the Son is co-essential with the Father, as the 


1 The synod dominated by Acacius at which, in the Arian interest, the strict 
Homoean formula (‘like’ only) was agreed to, and Semi-Arians and Anomoecans 
alike were suppressed. Macedonius and others (e.g, Basil of Ancyra and Opyril of 
Jerusalem) were deposed really because they were Semi-Arians, to whom the strict 
Homoean formula seemed ‘ Arian’, but nominally on various charges of irregularity. 
See Hefele Councils vol, ii p. 273, and supra p. 185, 

280 Soz, H.E. iv 27. His followers were known as Macedonians or Pneuma- 
- tomachi (contenders against the Spirit) or Marathonians, from Marathonius, Bishop 
of Nicomedia, a chief supporter of the teaching. 

3 See c.g. Greg. Naz. Or. Theol. v 7, and Athanasius supra p. 210. 

4Sce supra p. 185, and Ath. ad Antiochenos, esp. §§ 5, 6. Note the claim to 
hold the Nicene faith along with the ‘ Macedonian’ doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Of. 
Theodoret H, £, iv 3, 
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fathers said; while the Holy Spirit is not a creature, nor foreign, 
but proper to, and inseparable from, the essence of the Father and 
the Son. . . . For we believe that there is one Godhead, and that 
its nature is one, and not that there is one nature of the Father, 
to which that of the Son and of the Holy Spirit are foreign.” 

From this statement it seems clear that a more ample pro- 
fession of faith in the Holy Spirit than the Creed of Nicaea 
supplied was at this time required as a condition of the restoration 
of Arians to communion. Special circumstances were in view and 
were provided for in this particular way. But there is no proof 
that any fresh definition was pressed upon others. There is, on 
the contrary, evidence to shew that Athanasius approved of the 
policy of non-intervention which Basil followed in the matter. 

About this time the same faith was embodied in a letter to 
the Emperor Jovian,’ declaring that the Holy Spirit must not be 
separated from the Father and the Son, but rather glorified together 
with the Father and the Son in the one faith of the Holy Trinity, 
because there is only one Godhead in the Holy Trinity. 

A few years later (366 ff.), synods at Rome under Damasus 
condemned the Arian or Macedonian conceptions, and maintained 
the Trinity of one Godhead, power, majesty, and essence; and the 
profession of faith addressed to the Eastern bishops, which was 
published by one of these synods in 3693 was in 378 (or 379) 


subscribed by a hundred and forty-six Eastern bishops at 
Antioch. 


The Epiphanian Creed 


The heresy, however, gained ground, and the need for an 
expansion of the Creed to cover this fresh subject grew urgent. 
A short expression of the general traditional belief was already 
in existence in the Creed contained in the Ancoratus# of Epi- 


1 Basil was suspected and attacked by the monks because of his reserve in speak- 
ing of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Athanasius wrote in his support and 
defence, urging his children to obey him as their father, and to consider his inten- 
tion and purpose (his olkovoula)—* to the weak he becomes weak to gain the weak”. 
He is utterly astonished at the boldness of those who venture to speak against 
him (Ath. Epp. 62 and 63; Basil Ep. 204). 

* Theodoret H.#. iv 3. Dr. Robertson ‘Athanasius’ lxxxiv m has shewn that 
Theodoret is mistaken as to a synod being held in 363; but the letter remains. 

* This is known as the ‘Tome of Damasus’. The anathemas repudiate in detail 
all false ideas about the Spirit and maintain the divine attributes of each person of 
the Trinity (see Hahn? p, 271). They shew what teaching was current, 

* Hahn * p, 134, But as to the origin of this Creed see supra p. 188 n. 1, 
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phanius, Bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, which was published in 374. 
It declares in simple untechnical phrase the divine personality of 
the Spirit, as one to be worshipped and glorified together with 
the Father and the Son; his procession from the Father ; his 
pre-existence as the source or power of life and the Inspirer of 
the prophets; and his operation in the Incarnation of the Son. 

Simple and unsystematic as the language of this Creed is, it 
clearly recognises the personality, the eternity, and the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit; and his chief functions. 

(a) The Personality. He is co-ordinated with the Father and 
the Son, the same form of words being used—eis &va Oedv mratépa 
—xah eis &va Kipiov . . . TOV visv—xal eis TO TvEdLA TO Ayton. 
He too is xtpvov as the Son, and he proceeds €« Tod maTpos (1.6. 
éx Tis odclas Tod matpés, he was therefore in the Father). He 
is worshipped and glorified together with (cvv) . . . a8 a person. 

(b) The Eternity. This is implied in the phrases which 
shew the personality, particularly by the present éxrropevopevor, 
which connotes neither beginning nor end; also, to some extent, 
by the operations attributed to him, especially the title Cworrovov. 

(c) The Divinity. He is placed on a level with the Father 
and the Son, styled Lord, said to be in the Father, and to be 
worshipped as only one who is God can be—along with the 
Father and the Son. 

(d) His Operations. He is the source of all real life (making 
alive—Giver of Life), the source of inspiration of the prophets, 
the agent in the Incarnation of the Son; and by collocation he 
is the source of the graces which the ‘holy’ Church administers. 

(c) His relation to the Godhead is simply described in the 
words ‘ proceeding from the Father ia 

1 The ‘procession’ is stated to be from the Father, and the Eastern theologians 
generally laid stress on the derivation of the Spirit from the Father (without denying 
it from the Son also, but preferring the expression ‘through the Son’ as medium— 
as Tertullian in the West had said a Patre per filium). So Epiphanius never uses 
the word ‘procession’ to express the relation of the Spirit to the Son. He only 
says that he receives of him ‘proceeding from (é« or dad) the Father and receiving 
of the Son’ (rod Tiod AduBavor ; cf. John 15% and 164). But he does not hesitate 
to say that the Spirit is ‘from the Father and the Son’ and ‘from the same essence’ 


or Godhead (always using the prepositions ¢« or mapa; see Ancor. 8, 9, 67, 73, 
69-70; adv. Haer. \xii 4). 

It will thus be seen that though, in common with the Greek Fathers, he does not 
express the procession from the Son, he comes nearer in his language than others to 
putting the Father and the Son together as the joint source of derivation of the Spirit. 

In the West, Ambrose, writing a little later (381) (see de Sp. S. i 11) makes 
the derivation of the Spirit dependent on the Son ; and the declaration of Cyril of 
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Compared with the Creed of Nicaea (which, however, was only 
intended to deal with the doctrine of the Person of Christ, see 
supra p. 168 n. 2) all these clauses are new, except the one bare 
statement of faith ‘in the Holy Spirit’+ But they only amount 


Alexandria that the Spirit is the Son’s very own (Anathema ix against Nestorius 
—Hahn ® p. 315) was approved by the Council of Ephesus in 431. 

The first definite denial that the Holy Spirit receives his essence from the Son 
(as well as from the Father) was expressed by Theodoret in answer to Cyril’s 
~anathema. If, by the Spirit being the Son’s very own, Cyril only meant to describe 
him as of the same nature and proceeding from the Father, he would agree and 
accept the phrase as pious ; but if he meant that the Spirit derived his being from 
the Son or through the Son, then he must reject it as blasphemous and impious. 
Cyril in reply justified his expression (without going into Theodoret’s charge), on the 
ground that the Spirit proceeds from God the Father but is not alien from the Son, 
who has all ‘things along with the Father according to his own declaration, ‘All 
things that the Father hath are mine—therefore said I to you that He shall take of 
mine and shall declare it to you”. And the Council of Ephesus, at which his 
anathemas were approved, condemned a Creed of Theodore of Mopsuestia (Hahn % 
p. 802), which incidentally denied that the Spirit had received his being through the 
Son. But the question was not further examined or discussed for some time in the 
East. [On Theodore’s peculiar conceptions of the Spirit see Swete Z.c. p. 127.] 

Augustine (see infra), and Leo after him (Zp. xciii 1), taught ‘from the Father 
and the Son’, and this became the conception so thoroughly accepted in the West 
that the additional words expressing it appear to have been inserted in the Creed in 
its Latin version without the insertion attracting attention. At a Council held at 
Toledo in 589 (summoned by Reccared, king of the Visigoths), to emphasize the 
national renunciation of Arianism, the Creed was quoted with the words ‘et Filio’ 
added. There is no evidence to shew that the addition was intentional ; the Creed 
was little known in the West at the time, and the Council no doubt supposed that 
the Latin version recited was a true translation of the original Greek. It was 
further ordered that the Creed should henceforward be recited before the Pater 
noster in the Eucharist. As a defence against Arianism the addition was eminently 
useful, and the doctrine it taught was emphasized by several subsequent synods. It 
was contained in a local creed put forth by a synod at Hatfield in 680. But it was 
not till after the middle of the eighth century that the doctrine of the procession 
was formally debated at a Council: first in 767 at Gentilly, near Paris, when 
some Eastern bishops were present, and the question was not regarded as urgent: 
then in 787 at Nicaea, when the doctrine of the procession ‘from the Father 
through the Son’ was approved: then in 794, at a great assembly of Western 
bishops at Frankfort, when the cultus of images approved at Nicaea was disallowed 
and the doctrine of the procession from the Son was reasserted and supported by the 
influence of the Emperor Charles the Great: and again in 809, at a Council at Aix, 
at which both the doctrine and the interpolation in the Creed were vindicated. The 
Pope, Leo r11., however, while agreeing in the doctrine, refused to sanction the addi- 
tion of the words et Filio to the ancient Creed of the Church, authorized by a General 
Council and universally received ; and, though the use continued elsewhere in the 
West, it was not till two centuries later that it found its way into the Church of 
Rome. Meanwhile it had been one of the matters of controversy that led to the 
breach of communion between the Church of the East and the Church of the 
West. [On the form of the Creed at Toledo see Burn Zntrod. to Creeds p. 115.) 

* The Creed contains all the chief Nicene clauses and anathemas. 
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to a scanty summary of the teaching which, as is shewn above, 
an ordinary presbyter gave his catechumens before any con- 
troversy as to the Holy Spirit arose. (The words Tov mapda- 
«dntov which are in Cyril’s own Creed have dropped out.) 

And, indeed, Epiphanius himself declares that this was the 
faith which was handed ‘down’ by all the holy bishops, together 
above three hundred and ten in number ’—that is, by those who 
composed the Council of Nicaea: a statement which is literally 
inaccurate, but no doubt conveys the truth as regards the 
convictions of the bishops in question. 

This Creed, no doubt, was the Baptismal Creed in use in 
Salamis (and probably throughout Palestine), but Epiphanius 
also gives a longer one? (probably composed by himself), more 
a paraphrase than a creed, which was required of candidates 
for baptism who had been or were suspected of still being 
connected with any of the heresies then rife. With regard to 
the Holy Spirit its terms are these: “And we believe in (es 
7) ...) the Holy Spirit, who spake in the law and preached 
in the persons of the prophets and came down upon the Jordan, 
_ speaking in the apostles, dwelling in the saints ; thus we believe 
in him (év avré), that he is the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, 
the perfect Spirit, the Spirit Paraclete, uncreated, proceeding 
from the Father and received? from the Son and an object of 
faith”, and in the anathema appended to the Creed the 
catechumen is required to repudiate, in regard to the Holy 
Spirit also, all the Arian phrases which the Nicene Council 
anathematized in regard to the Son. 

There was thus, it is clear, abundant teaching being given 
in the Church to counteract the effects of the theories of the 
Macedonians, and the way was prepared for the full assertion of 
the doctrine of the Trinity by a General Council. 


Basil’s Treatise on the Holy Spirct 


About the same time, in reponse to the prompting of his 
friend Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, Basil wrote his treatise 
on the Holy Spirit (374-375). 

He begins by explaining that he had been criticized because 

1 Hahn § p. 135. 


2 A variant reading gives the active sense ‘receiving’; cf. J ohn 164, The phrase 
is first found here, 
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he had used two forms of the doxology, “to God the Father 
through the Son in the Holy Spirit”, and “with the Son together 
with the Holy Spirit”;1 that the two forms were regarded as 
mutually inconsistent, and the latter as an innovation. Aetius 
had framed a rule by which the use of the prepositions in 
Scripture was governed, and argued that the difference of use 
corresponded to, and clearly indicated, a difference of nature (§ 2); 
and according to this rule the first form of doxology only was 
legitimate—God being widely differentiated from the Son, and 
both from the Spirit. 

In the first place, therefore, Basil argues that the rule is 
imaginary, and that no such distinction holds in the use of the 
sacred writers; and, having established this point, he infers that 
the use of identical terms should shame his opponents into 
admitting that no difference of essence either exists (§ 11). 

He insists that the Church knows both uses and does not 
deprecate either as destructive of the other. Sometimes with 
(werd), sometimes through (dvd), is the more appropriate; accord- 
ing as, for example, praise or thanksgiving for blessings received 
through the Son is the more immediate purpose (§ 16). 

Then, after an enquiry into the real meaning of the expres- 
sion ‘through the Son’, he passes on (§ 22) to his chief subject 
—the doctrine of the Spirit, in the Scriptures, and in the un- 
written tradition received from the Fathers. After a glowing 
description of the nature of the Spirit and the manifold forms of 
his gracious influence and varied gifts (the crown of all of which 
is said to be ‘ abiding in God, likeness to God, and the supreme 
desire of the heart—becoming God’), he meets in succession 
objections urged against his being ranked with God in nature 
and glory.2 In the course of the review of the evidence of 
Scripture and tradition he is led to conclusions such as the 
following :— 

“He who does not believe in the Spirit does not believe in 
the Son, and he who does not believe in the Son does not believe 
in the Father.” “In every operation the Spirit is conjoined with 
and inseparable from the Father and the Son.”? In every dis- 

1 Sd 700 vlod &v TG dryly mvevuare and pera Tod viod ody TE Tredpate TR dryly, 

* Among other interesting points in the course of the discussion are the 
description of the effects of Baptism (§ 26 ; cf. § 35), the references to baptism into 
Christ only (§ 28), the value of the secret unwritten tradition (§ 66). 


® To express with some show of ‘worldly wisdom’ the idea that the Spirit was 
not co-ordinate with Father and Son but subordinate to them, the opponents of the 
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tribution of gifts the Holy Spirit is present with the Father and 
the Son, of his own authority (in his own right), dispensing in 
proportion to the deserts of each. And in our own experience, 
in the reception of the gifts, it is with the Holy Spirit—the dis- 
tributer—that we first meet ; and then we are put in mind of the 
Sender (that is, the Son); and then we carry up our thoughts to 
the fountain and author of the blessings (§ 37). It is through 
the Spirit that all the dispensations are carried out—Creation, 
the Old Covenant, the Incarnation in all its circumstances, the 
ministry of the Church, the future Advent (§ 39; cf. 49). 

The Spirit’s relation to the Father is thus essential and 
eternal. There is no doubt about the distinction of the three 
persons and the unity of essence. The one Spirit, conjoined through 
the one Son with the one Father Himself, completes the adorable 
and blessed Trinity (§ 45). 

The Spirit is from God... he comes forth from God: 
yet not by generation as the Son, but as the spirit of his 
mouth. But he is also called the Spirit of Christ, as being 
in respect of nature made his own (@evwmévov Kata Thy prow 
ait@ § 46); he is as it were an ‘intimate’ of the Son. He is 
thus in some sense through the Son; but Basil indicates rather 
than expresses this conception. 

After shewing at length that the prepositions in question 
have been and may be used indifferently, he points to the 
advantages of ‘with’ (ov § 59). Itis as effectual as ‘and’ in re- 
futing the mischief of Sabellius and establishing the distinction of 
persons, and it also bears conspicuous witness to the eternal com- 
munion and perpetual conjunction which exists between them. 
‘With’ exhibits the mutual conjunction of those who are associ- 
ated together in some action, while ‘in’ shews their relation to 
the sphere in which they are operating (§ 60). 

Other reasons are then given for glorifying the Spirit, and 
the treatise concludes with a sombre picture of the state of the 
times, in which self-appointed place-hunters first get rid of the 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit, and then allot to one another 
the chief offices in all the Churches. 
doctrine adopted a curious verbal subtlety and argued that he was not ‘numbered 
with’ them, but was ‘numbered under’ them, and that co-numeration suits things 
equal in honour, but sub-numeration things relatively inferior (§§ 18, 41, 42). 
Basil says this doctrine of sub-numeration introduces polytheism into Christian 


theology (§ 47). Number has not really any place in the sphere of the Divine. 
Cf, also Greg. Naz. Or. Theol. v 17 ff. 
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\ 
Gregory of Nyssa—Quod non sint tres Det 


The same teaching was being given by Gregory of Nyssa 
too about the same time. The devoted younger brother of Basil, 
of whom he constantly speaks as his ‘ master ’, while not intending 
to depart in any way from his brother’s teaching, he certainly gave 
it somewhat more formal expréssion in some connexions, and con- 
tributed largely to win currency for the ‘ Cappadocian ’ theological 
distinctions. 

As in his treatise on Common Notions (Migne P.G. xlv pp. 
175-186), so in his letter to Ablabius, Zhat there are not three 
Gods (ibid. pp. 115—136),! written about 375, he works out the 
position that ‘God’ is a term indicative of essence (being), not 
declarative of persons (not mpocorav Syrwtixdv but ovclas 
onpwavTiKov); and therefore it is, and must be, always used in 
the singular with each of the names of the persons. So we say 
‘God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit’, and 
if we insert the conjunction ‘and’ between the clauses it is only 
to conjoin the terms which declare the persons, not the term 
which indicates the singularity of the essence. The three terms 
express the three modes of being, the three relations; but the 
being remains one and the same, and the term expressing it must 
therefore always be used in the singular. 

The analogy of human nature and the common use in the 
plural of the term ‘man’, which expresses it, no doubt presents a 
difficulty. (This was the question Ablabius had put to Gregory.) 
But strictly, it is an abuse of language to speak of so many 
‘men’; it would be more accurate to describe each individual 
(Peter, James, John) as a ‘hypostasis’ of ‘man’. Only in this 
case we tolerate the inaccuracy, because there is no danger of 
our thinking that there are many human natures, while in re- 
spect to the Deity we might be thought to have some community 
of doctrine with the polytheism of the heathen. This is a solu- 
tion of the difficulty sufficient for most men. Yet the difference 
of use may be justified by a deeper reason. The term ‘ Godhead’ 
is really significant of operation (€vépyeva) rather than of nature. 
And the operations of men (even of those who are engaged in 
the same spheres of work) are separate and individual, whereas 
the operations of the Godhead are always effected by the Three 
together “ without mark of time or distinction—since there is no 

? An English translation in ‘Gregory of Nyssa’ V. and P-N, F. 
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delay, existent or conceived, in the motion of the divine will 
from the Father, through the Son, to the Spirit”. “In the case 
of the divine nature we do not learn that the Father does any- 
thing by Himself in which the Son does not work conjointly, or 
again, that the Son has any special operation apart from the 
Holy Spirit; but every operation which extends from God to 
the creation, and is named according to our variable conceptions 
of it, has its origin from the Father, and proceeds through the 
Son, and is perfected in the Holy Spirit.” 

An objection which Gregory foresees might be brought 
against this argument—that by not admitting the difference of 
nature there was danger of a mixture and confusion of the 
persons—leads him to his most characteristic statement of the 
distinction between the persons as based on a constant causal 
relation. “While we confess the invariable character of the 
nature, we do not deny the difference in regard to that which 
causes and that which is caused (Tv kata 76 altiov Kal aiTsaTov 
Svaopdv), wherein alone we conceive that the one is dis- 
tinguished from the other—namely, by our belief that the one 
is that which causes, and the other of or from that which causes. 
And we apprehend yet another difference in that which is of or 
from the cause: for one (part) is directly from the first, and 
another (part) is through that which is directly from the first 

go that in the case of the Son the fact that he is Only- 
begotten remains undoubted and does not throw doubt on the 
fact that the Spirit is from the Father, inasmuch as the media- 
tion (or intermediate position sc. between Father and Spirit) of the 
Son guards for him the fact that he is Only-begotten, and does 
not exclude the Spirit from his relation of nature to the Father.” 
At the same time, the difference in respect to causation denotes 
no difference of nature, but only a difference in the mode of 
existence (¢g. that the Father does not exist by generation, and 
that the Son does not exist without generation). It does not 
touch the question of existence—of nature. That he exists we 
believe first—viz. what God is: then we consider how He is. 
“The divine nature itself is apprehended through every concep- 
tion as invariable and undivided; and therefore one Godhead 
and one God, and all the other names which relate to God, are 
rightly proclaimed in the singular.” 

In this argument it is clear that the absolute co-eternity and 
co-equality of the Three Persons is recognized. The idea of 
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causation serves only to distinguish the three modes of existence. 
God is one (o eds); but within His being there is Cause 
(ro altiov), to which the name ‘Father’ corresponds, and there 
is caused (7d aitvarov), which includes the immediately caused 
(70 mpocexas éx tod mpwTov) to which the name ‘Son’ corre- 
sponds, and the mediately caused (rd d1a Tod mpoceyas éx TOD 
mpetov) to which the name “Holy Spirit’ corresponds. The 
Holy Spirit is thus in such wise ‘from the Father’, that he is 
also ‘through the Son’. And this connexion of the Spirit with 
the Son and the Father is Gregory’s teaching also in his other 
writings, though not always in the same terms.! 

A year later, in 376, a synod at Iconium, presided over by 
the bishop to whom Basil had written, decided that the Nicene 
Creed was enough, but that in doxologies the Spirit should be 
glorified together with the Father and the Son; and the doctrine 
of the Spirit was laid down as Basil had taught it. And his 
treatise itself was at this time formally sanctioned and confirmed 
by a synod in Cappadocia.? 


The prevailing uncertainty reflected in the Sermons of 
Gregory of Nazianzus 


The uncertainty, however, which still prevailed is clearly 
reflected in one of the sermons which Gregory of Nazianzus 


1 Cf. the Oratio Catechetica ii, ‘‘an essential power existing in its own proper 
person, but incapable of being separated from God, in whom it is, or from the Word 
of God, whom it accompanies” ; On the Holy Spirit (Migne xlv p. 1804), é« ro Oe00 
€ort, Kat Tod xpioTod éort, Kabws yéyparrae ; “not to be confounded with the Father 
in being unoriginate, nor with the Son in being only-begotten”; the image of a 
separate flame burning on three torches—the third flame caused by that of the first 
being transmitted to the middle and then kindling the end torch; ‘* proceeding 
from the Father, receiving from the Son” ; ‘The Father is always Father, and in 
Him the Son, and with the Son the Holy Spirit”; and On the Holy Trinity (cf. Basil 
Lp. 189 or 80), in which the main argument is that the identity of operation seen 
in regard to Father and Son and Holy Spirit proves identity of nature or essence. 

He also touches the line of argument which Augustine afterwards worked out so 
fully (see infra p, 228)—the analogy of our own nature, in which certain shadows 
and resemblances may be detected that go to prove the existence of a Trinity in the 
Deity. (See e.g. Oratio Cat. i-iii.) 

It is to be noted that Gregory of Nyssa does not claim that the ovata of the God- 
head in itself can be known, but only its Orduara or ywplouara. See de Communibus 
Notionibus (Migne xlv p. 177), Refut. alt. lib, Eunomii (ibid. p. 945), Quod non 
sint tres dvi (ibid. p. 121). So, among others, Augustine in Joh. Tract. xxxviii 8, 
“ego sum qui sum, guae mens potest coupere 2”? 

* Hefele Councils vol. ii p, 290, 
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preached at Constantinople about the year 380, while engaged 
in his noble task of building up again a ‘ Catholic’ congregation 
in the city which had so long been given over to the Arians. 
“Of the wise among us”, he says, “some have held the 
Holy Spirit to be an Energy, others a Creature, others God. 
Others again have not decided which of these he is—out of 
reverence, as they say, for the Scriptures, because they lay down 
nothing precise upon the point. On this account they neither 
concede to him divine veneration, nor do they refuse him honour ; 
thus keeping in their disposition concerning him to some sort of 
middle way, which, however, is in effect a very wretched way. 
Of those, however, who have held him to be God, some keep this 
as a pious opinion to themselves (are pious so far as opinion 
goes), while others have the courage to be pious in expression of 
it also. Others I have heard in some kind of way mete out the 
Deity, more wise in that they conceive and acknowledge the 
Three as we do, but maintain a great distinction between them, 
to the effect that the One is infinite both in respect of being and 
of power, the second in respect of power, but not of being, the third 
circumscribed in both of these relations.” And while for him- 
self he insists as strongly as possible on his essential eternity 
and equality with the other persons of the Godhead—which 
cannot be complete, and therefore cannot be Godhead without 
him (§ 4)—he is certainly God, and if God necessarily co-essential 
with the Father (§ 10); and while he sweeps away all inquisi- 
tive and petty reasonings about his generation and origin by 
appeal to the Lord’s own words as to procession, and refuses to 
enquire into its nature or to attempt to invade the mysteries of 
the divine existence—it is enough to know that he is not be- 
gotten but proceeds: yet he seems to regard the uncertainty of 
former times with no little sympathy, as in harmony with the 
appointed order of developement in the revelation of truth— 
“the Old Testament proclaimed the Father clearly, but the Son 
more darkly ; the New Testament plainly revealed the Son, but 
only indicated the deity of the Spirit.2 Now the Holy Spirit 
lives among us and makes the manifestation of himself more 
certain to us; for it was not safe, so long as the divinity of the 
Father was still unrecognized, to proclaim openly that of the 
1 Greg. Naz. Or. 81 § 5 (Or. Theol. v § 5). 


2 Language of this kind might have seemed to the Montanists of earlier times to 
support their main conceptions. 
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Son; and, so long as this was still not accepted, to impose the 
burden of the Spirit, if so bold a phrase may be allowed.” ? 
From the point of view of Gregory the Macedonians would 
be lagging behind the necessary—the divinely appointed—course 
of developement of revelation of the nature of the Godhead. 
And before, and at the time of, the Council of Constantinople in 
381 every effort was made to win them over to the recognition 
of the truth and the unity of the Church—unfortunately in vain. 


The Council of Constantinople 


Amongst the bishops who were present there appears to 
have been no uncertainty as to the doctrine of the Church ;? 
they reaffirmed the Nicene Creed with an explanation ° of various 
points of doctrine, among which the Godhead of the Spirit was 
affirmed, and every heresy was declared anathema;* and the 
emperor gave authoritative expression to their conviction and 
decision when he issued the command—at the close of the 
Council—that “all the churches were at once to be surrendered 
to the bishops who believed in the Oneness of the Godhead of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit ”. ® 

And so the faith in the triune personality of God was 
proclaimed against the last attempt of Arianism, and the Catholic 
interpretation established—one God existing permanently and 
eternally in three spheres of consciousness and activity, three 

1 Ibid. § 26 ff. See the whole of this Sermon, esp. §§ 9, 10 and 28 for the testi- 
mony of Scripture to the Holy Spirit. 
? They included (besides those mentioned) Cyril of Jerusalem, Helladius the 


successor of Basil at Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and Amphilochius of Iconium—all 
well versed no doubt in the Catholic doctrine, 

* This is not extant, but the synod which met at Constantinople in the following 
year states that the Council had put forth a tome, and at Chalcedon they were said 
to have communicated their decisions to the Westerns (Hefele ii p. 348). It is not 
certain to which of the Councils—in 381 or in 382—some of the canons attributed to 
the Council of 881 belong, The synodical letter of the Council of 382 (to Damasus 
and other Western bishops), excusing themselves from attending a Council at Rome, 
is given in Theodoret H.#. v 9, and again declares the faith that there is “‘ one god- 
head, power, and essence of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit ; the 
dignity being equal in three perfect hypostases (srocrdcecw) and three perfect 
persons (mpoowmoas)”. 

‘ The heresies specified are those of the Eunomians or Anomoeans, the Arians or 
Eudoxians, the Semi-Arians or Pneumatomachians, the Sabellians, Marcellians, 
Photinians, and Apollinarians. 

**One and the same Godhead in the hypostasis of three Persons of equal 


honour and of equal power ; namely, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” — 
Soz. HH, vii9, On July 30, 381. 
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modes, three forms, three persons: in the inner relations of the 
divine life as well as in the outer relations of the Godhead to the 
world and to men. 

From this time forward it was only in connexion with the 
procession of the Spirit that any fresh developement of the doc- 
trine is to be noted. But it was so lucidly summed up, and in 
some of its aspects so appealingly presented by Augustine, that a 
short statement of his summary of it may be given in conclusion.! 


Augustine's Statement of the Doctrine 


The aim of his treatise is to shew that “the one and only and 
true God is a Trinity, and that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
rightly said and believed to be of one and the same substance or 
essence” (i 4). First of all the proof from Scripture is detailed, 
and passages which are alleged against the equality of the Son are 
examined (14 ff). By the way, the puzzle how the Trinity is said 
to operate in everything which God operates, and yet particular 
actions are attributed exclusively to particular Persons is noted. 
With regard to the Holy Spirit, special stress is laid on the use 
in connexion with him of the verb Aatpevey (which is used of 
divine service) : and interesting distinctions are drawn with regard 
to the Incarnate Son between the forma Dei and the forma servi, 
in explanation of passages in Scripture in which he is spoken of as 
less than the Father—some things being said according to ‘ the 
form of God’, and some according to ‘the form of a servant’. 

To elucidate the relations to the Trinity of the Son and 
the Holy Spirit in their operations, he examines the appearances 
recorded in the Old Testament, whether they were of the Trinity 
or of individual Persons, and decides that though some corporeal 
or outward means were adopted we cannot rashly affirm which 
Person it was that appeared.? 

1 The first Latin treatise devoted to the subject was by Ambrose, the spiritual 
father of Augustine, in the year of the Council of Constantinople. He answers 
objections and sets forward such arguments as have already been noticed. He 
teaches procession from the Son as well as from the Father, but not expressly an 
eternal procession from the Son. Augustine completed the presentation of the 
doctrine for the West. He had stated it shortly in the sermon he preached before a 
Council at Hippo in 393 (see de Iede et Symbolo, 16 ff.), and again a few years 
later in a Sermon to catechumens (§ 13), and also in his sermons on the Gospel of 
St John (see Zract. xcix esp. 6 ff.) ; but it was not till after the year 415 that he 
published the treatise On the Trinity, at which he had been working at intervals 


for many years, and in which he gave to the doctrine the fullest expression, 
2 Bk. ii; the means being further considered in bk. iii. 


15 
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Just as the Son, though said to be sent by the Father, is equal 
and consubstantial and co-eternal with the Father—the difference 
between the sender and the sent being only that the Son is from 
the Father, not the Father from the Son—so too the Holy Spirit 
is one with them, since these three are one, and he proceeds 
not only from the Father but also from the Son.1 The Lord 
himself says of the Spirit ‘whom .I will send unto you from the 
Father’ to shew that the Father is the beginning of the whole 
divinity or Deity: and though this sending of the Holy Spirit 
is eternal, yet there was a special sending such as had never 
been before after the glorification of Christ—a sending which 
was made plain by visible signs. In the case of such sensible 
manifestations, it is true that the working of the Trinity cannot 
be seen as indivisible; just as it is impossible for men to name 
the Three without separation by the intervals of time which 
each name, Father—Son—Holy Spirit, occupies; yet the Three 
work indivisibly (§ 30)2 It is possible to predicate of God 


1 Bk. iv § 27 ff. 

2'To the thought of the inseparable operation and intercommunion of the Three 
Persons, which Augustine expressed here and again in bk. viii ad «nit., later 
theologians applied the term zrepcxwpnors. Both senses of the verb xwpety, ‘move’ 
and ‘contain’, are included in its meaning. The persons interpenetrate each other, 
and each contains the other. ‘‘The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, while 
they are in very deed three Persons, still do not by any means exist as three men ~ 
separately and apart from each other, but they intimately cohere together and are 
conjoined One with Another, and thus exist One in the Other, and so to speak 
mutually run into and penetrate each other” (Bull Def. N.C. bk. ii ch. ix),— 
and so the numerical unity of substance is maintained. Latin equivalents of the 
term are thus either circwmincessio (the three mutually pervade each other) or 
circwminsessto (the three mutually contain or rest in each other). ‘Interpenetration’ 
or ‘coinherence’ are perhaps the nearest English representatives of the term. The 
whole Trinity is present in each of the Persons—each is full and complete, and 
each includes the others: a notion of personality which is so different from 
ordinary human experience that Augustine shrinks from the use of the term at 
all (infra v 10). The scriptural basis of the doctrine is to be found in the 
Gospel according to St John 1! 10% and 14% 4 (‘the only-begotten Son which is 
in the bosom of the Father”, and ‘‘I am in the Father and the Father in me... 
the Father that dwelleth in me”): and Athanasius used it against the Arians 
(see Or. c. Ar. ii 33, 41, and especially iii 1-6), and quoted Dionysius of Rome 
as expressing the same thought (in language very near to the later technical term), 
“For it must needs be that with the God of the universe the divine word is 
united, and the Holy Ghost must repose and habitate in God” (€udiroxwpety TH Ow 
Kat évdiatracba.—in Deo manere et habitare), and supporting it by the same passages 
of Scripture (de Decretis § 26). Similar expression is given to the doctrine in the 
Macrostichos (Antioch, 345) § ix. ‘‘For we have believed that they (the Father 
and the Son) are conjoined with one another without medium or interval and exist 
inseparably from one another, the Father entire embosoming the Son, and the Son 
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‘according to substance —that is in respect to Himself (as good, 
great), or ‘relatively’—that is, in respect to something not 
Himself (as Father in respect to the Son, and Lord in respect 
to the Creature). Whatever is spoken of God ‘according to 
substance’ is spoken of each person severally and together of 
the Trinity itseli—which is rightly described as one essence, 
three hypostases or persons; though the term ‘ persons’ is only 
used for want of a better way of expressing the facts (bk. v, 
§ 10). “For, indeed, since Father is not Son, and Son is not 
Father, and the Holy Spirit, who is also called the gift of God, 
is neither Father nor Son, they are certainly three. And so it 
is said in the plural,‘I and the Father are one’—for he did 
not say ‘is one’ as the Sabellians say, but ‘are one’, Yet when 
it is asked what the three are (quid tres), human utterance is 
weighed down by deep poverty of speech. All the same, we 
say three ‘ persons’, not that we wish to say it, but that we may 
not be reduced to silence.” It is simply, as he says further on 
in his essay,! recurring to the same subject, “for the sake of 
speaking of things that are ineffable, that we may be able in 
some way to say what we can in no way say fully ’—especially 
against the devices of errors of heretics—that the terms ‘one 
essence and three persons’ are permissible. The persons are not 
the Trinity, but the Trinity can be called also (the) Holy Spirit, 
because all three are God, and Spirit, and Holy. He is the gift 
of both the Father and the Son, the communion of them both, 
called specially what they are called in common (§ 12).?_ This 
communion or unity or holiness, which links each to the other, 
is properly called love (vi 7), for it is written ‘God is Love’. 
And herein may be seen how the Persons in the Deity are 
three and not more than three: One who loves Him who is 
from Himself; and One who loves Him from whom He is; and 
Love itself. And in this Trinity is the supreme source of all 
things, and the most perfect beauty and the most blessed 
delight (§ 12). 

After a further consideration of some of the aspects of the 
question already reviewed (bk. vii), and a short recapitulation 
entire depending upon and adhering to the Father and alone perpetually (continu. 
ally) resting in the Father’s lap.” Hahn® p, 195. 

1 De Trin. vii §§ 7-10. 

2 They are together the only beginning (principiwm) of the Holy Spirit (§ 15), 
He is a gift, given in time, but also eternally existent (as a gift may exist before 
it is given) (§ 16). 
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of the argument (bk. viii), in which he emphasizes the perfect 
equality of all the ‘Persons’ and the completeness of each in 
respect of Deity (no one in the Trinity, nor two together, 
nor even all three together, being greater than each one 
severally); Augustine passes on to the most characteristic 
argument of his essay. On the ground that man is the image 
of God, he is led to look for indications of a Trinity in his 
constitution—since Scripture also points to this method of 
attaining to knowledge of God, the “invisible things of Him 
being understood ever since the creation by the things He has 
made ”.1 

At the outset he argues that it is by love that we really 
arrive at knowledge of the Trinity, and love really implies three 
things and is in itseli—as it were—a trace of the Trinity. 
“Love is of some one that loves, and with love something is 
loved. So here are three things: he who loves, and that which 
is loved, and love.2 What else then is love but as it were a 
life that links together or seeks to link together some two 
things—him that loves, to wit, and that which is loved.” This, 
then, he says, is where we must look for what we are seeking— 
we have not found it, but we have found where it is to be 
sought (viii 14). 

So in the creature, step by step, he seeks through certain 
trinities—each of their own appropriate kind, until he comes at 
last to the mind of man—traces of that highest Trinity which 
we seek when we seek God. And first (bk. ix 3, 4~8) he finds 
a trinity in the mind of man, the knowledge with which it 
knows itself, and the love with which it loves itself and its own 
knowledge.? These three are one and equal and inseparable ; 
they exist substantially and are predicated relatively; they are 
several in themselves, and mutually all in all. The knowledge 
of the mind is as it were its offspring and its word concerning 
itself, and the offspring is not less than the parent mind, since 
the mind knows itself just to the extent of its own being; and 
the love is not less since it loves itself just to the extent of 
its knowledge and of its being.‘ 


1 Rom. 12, Cf. Wisd. 13:5 (bk. xv § 3). 

2 Amans, et quod amatur, et amor. 

3 Mens, notitia qua se novit, amor quo se notitiamque suam diligit. 

4 Nec minor proles, dum tantam se novit mens quanta est: nec minor amor dum 
tantum se diligit quantum novit et quanta est (ix 18). 
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Other trinities may be seen in the mind—in memory, under- 
standing, will!; in sight—the object, the act of seeing or vision, 
the attention of the mind or the will which combines the two 
(though these are not equal nor of one essence, and belong to 
the sphere of the outer man which is not an image of God*); 
and in connexion with sight, in the mind itself—the image of 
the object seen which is in the memory, the impression formed 
from it when the mind’s eye is turned to it, the purpose of the 
will combining both (but this trinity also—though in the mind 
—is really of the outer man, because introduced from bodily 
objects which are perceived from without*). Later on in the 
treatise‘ this instance is applied in a somewhat different form, 
the example of the Faith or Creed when learnt orally being 
taken, and the trinity found in memory (of the sounds of the 
words), recollection (when we think thereon), and the will (when 
we remember and think) combining both. 

Yet another peculiar kind of trinity is found in knowledge ® 
—of which there is the higher (wisdom), dealing with things 
eternal; and the lower, of things temporal, in which the whole- 
some knowledge of things human is contained, enabling us to so 
act in this temporal life as to attain in the end to that which 
is eternal. In considering first the lower knowledge, he describes 
how man is made in the image of God, and how he turns away 
from that image and by gradual steps sinks lower and lower, 
sinking often in thought and imagination, even when not intend- 
ing to carry the sin out into act. And so, starting from the 
incidental premiss that all men desire blessedness, he goes on to 
shew how it may be attained by faith in Christ, and so is led 
to expound the reasons for the Incarnation and the Passion.® 
Then, reverting’ to the discussion of the trinity in memory, 
intelligence, and will, he declares that it is in the noblest part 
of the mind that the Trinity, which is the image of God, is to 
be sought—that part of the mind which is the sphere of the 
higher knowledge. It is here that he finds the surest indication 
of the Holy Trinity—in the inmost being of the mind which 
remembers and understands and loves itself, but above all 
God, and so is brought into most intimate relation to Him. 
So it is that the constitution of man himself, made in the 


1 Memoria, intelligentia, voluntas suimetipsius (x). 
2 xi 2-10. Pa Witte 4 Bk. xiii. 
“IB K Ext 6 Bk, xiii. 7 Bk. xiv. 
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image of God, bears witness to the truth of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

The main thesis of the treatise is thus apparently concluded ; 
but it is of the Trinity itself, not only of evidence for its 
existence, that Augustine writes; and in the last book he adds 
largely to what he has before said in regard to the Holy Spirit, 
particularly as to his relation to the Father and the Son. 

The Holy Spirit, he says, according to the holy Scriptures, 
is neither of the Father alone nor of the Son alone, but of both; 
and so he intimates to us a mutual love wherewith the Father 
and the Son reciprocally love one another. ‘The love is, indeed, 
proper to each individually and to all collectively ; yet the Holy 
Spirit may be specially called love, as the Son only is called 
the Word, and the Holy Spirit alone the gift of God, and God 
the Father alone He from whom the Word is born and from 
whom the Holy Spirit principally proceeds. He adds ‘ princi- 
pally’ (ie. as beginning or principle), because we find that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son algo. This was the Father’s 
purpose and design—he gave this to the Son (namely, that the 
Spirit should proceed from him too), not subsequently to his 
generation, but by begetting him: He so begat him as that the 
common gift should proceed from him also, and the Holy Spirit 
be the Spirit of both (that is, the Spirit proceeds from the Son 
by virtue of the Father’s gift to the Son in his generation— 
both alike eternal). The Holy Spirit may thus be specially 
called love; as similarly the Word of God was specially called 
also the Wisdom of God, although both Father and Holy Spirit 
also are Wisdom. No gift of God is more excellent than love. 

And it must not be supposed that the Holy Spirit is less 
than the Father and the Son, because they give and he is given. 
Even though he were given to no one, he is himself God and 
was God, co-eternal with the Father and the Son, before he was 
given to any one. And when he is given as a gift of God, it 
is in such a way that he himself, as being God, also gives 
himself. 

It is certain that the procession of the Holy Spirit is from 
both Father and Son apart from time. We neither say the 
Holy Spirit is begotten nor do we say he is unbegotten (for 
the latter term, though not found in the Scriptures, is con- 
veniently applied to the Father alone); and we abhor the idea 

1 Bk, xv § 27 ff. 
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that he is begotten of both Father and Son. What we say is, 
that he proceeds eternally from both, without any kind of 
interval of time between the generation of the Son from the 
Father and the procession of the Spirit from the Father and the 
Son, This the Son and the Spirit each has from the Father.’ 

This is certain, but we must be on our guard against too 
much reasoning. We must not press too far the analogy between 
the image of the Trinity in us and the Trinity itself. Many 
questions can only be understood when we are in bliss, and no 
longer reason but contemplate. It is in love, he implies, rather 
than in reason, that the solution of difficulties is to be found. 

So in the prayer with which he closes the treatise he asks 
for increase of remembrance, understanding, love.” 


Mr. Burn draws my attention to the fresh and vigorous treatment of 
the doctrine by Niceta of Remesiana in Dacia (near Palanka in Servia), 
a great admirer of Basil. His treatise was written, Mr. Burn thinks, 
soon after 381, as part of the third book of his Libelli instructionis. (It 
is printed in Migne vol. lii p. 853, under Mai’s mistaken title de Spiritus 
sancti potentia.) He begins by reference to the puzzles put forward by 
some as to whether the Spirit was ‘born or not born’, and directs his 
argument against those who style him a creature. He appeals to the 
words of Scripture to decide all such questions, and makes some inter- 
esting applications and interpretations of texts (e.g. Col 1°, Rom 8", 
John 20% 1618, 1 John 21, 1 Cor 144), Scripture and all his operations, 
whether benignant or awe-inspiring, shew his full Godhead. He is to 
be worshipped and glorified with the Father and the Son with one and 
the same worship. When we worship one, we worship all; and by so 
doing we do not add to the glory of the divine majesty, but thereby we 
acquire glory for ourselves. To this faith we must hold fast, and be 
true to our profession in the Mysteries ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
God of Hosts’. 

SUBSTANTIA 
Substantia, the verbal noun from substo, means ‘that which underlies 


a thing’, ‘that by which anything subsists or exists’, ‘the essence or 


underlying principle by which each res is what it is’. So things which 
- 


1 Here he refers to his Sermon on St John’s Gospel—in Joh. Tract. xcix 6 ff., 
where he insists that the saying ‘‘proceeds from the Father” does not exclude 
procession also from the Son. 

2 With Augustine’s statement of the doctrine may be compared the statement of 
Hilary de Trinitate esp. ii 29-35, viii 25, ix 78, xii 55. 
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have substantia are contrasted with those which only have an imaginary 
existence, being fashioned by illusory or unreal thought, like Centaurs 
or giants (Seneca Hp. 58):—a contrast which shews the meaning of 
substantia to be ‘real existence’, And again, it is said that before you 
can enquire about a man, Who he is, you must have before you his 
substantia (sc. his real existence, the fact that he is): so that you cannot 
make the question of his being a subject of examination (Quintilian 
vii 2.5). That is to say, substantia denotes real existence, as to the 
particular form or character of which enquiry may be made. So, too, 
substantia and qualitas are distinguished as subjects of investigation 
(2b. 3. 6); and in this way it comes about that the substantia of a thing 
is an easy periphrasis for the thing itself. 

A secondary sense of the term—‘ property’, ‘patrimony’, ‘ fortune ’— 
has been sufficiently referred to in the text in connexion with Tertullian’s 
usage (see supra p. 138). 

It is in its primary sense that it was adopted for doctrinal purposes 
in connexion with the attempt to describe the Godhead. It had to do 
duty, as we have seen (supra p. 117), for both otota and Srdcracis. 
Both words alike are rendered substantia by the Latin translator of 
Trenaeus, the sense expressed being the substratum of a thing or being, 
having of course particular qualities or form, but conceived of as apart 
from its qualities or form. 

The regular philosophical sense on which the doctrinal use of the 
term is really based is seen, for example, in Tertullian de Anima 11, 
where he distinguishes between the soul as substantia and its acts or 
operations ; and in the adjectival forms which he employs, for instance, 
de Res. Carn. 45 and adv. Praz. 7, 26. [He discusses the relation 
between the ‘old man’ and the ‘new man’ and argues that the differ- 
ence is moral not substantial; that is to say, the substantia man is the 
same, And commenting on the Monarchian wish to avoid recognition 
of the Son as a distinct entity (swbstantivus), he declares that he is a 
substantiva res, whereas ‘the power of the Most High’ and the like are 
not, but only accidentia substantiae. Or again ‘faith’ and ‘love’ are 
not substantiva animae but conceptiva,—that is not the substantia but 
the concepts of the substantia. | 

This difference which Tertullian defines between substantia and the 
nature of substantia (see also supra p. 140, and cf. p. 235) practically held 
its ground through the later developements of Latin theology. Sub- 
stantia is the term regularly employed to express the being of God— 
the Godhead in itself, as a distinct entity. The substantia has its own 
natura which is inseparable from it, but the substantia is not the natura. 
The retention of the distinction is plainly perceptible in the expression 
of the doctrine of the Person of Christ—the union of the Godhead and. 
the manhood. Latin theologians shrink from speaking of the union of 
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the two ‘natures’ merely. If they do not actually employ the term 
substantia (speaking of the substantia of Godhead and the substantia of 
manhood as united in the Person of the Son), they use some other 
phrase to represent it rather than natura. Thus forma Dei and forma 
servi are preferred by Hilary, as jiliws Dei and filius hominis by 
Novatian and Augustine; and Leo, though he freely uses wtraque 
natura, is careful to mark his full meaning by adding e¢ substantia to 
natura, and by interchanging with it the expression wtrague forma 
(forma conveying a more definite conception of an actual entity—a 
substantial existence—than natura). Vincent, too (Commonit, xii, xiii), 
owing to this clearness of Latin usage, was able to put the case in 
regard to the Christological controversies which Leo had in view 
without the ambiguities with which it was confused for Greeks. He 
describes the error of Apollinarius as the refusal to recognize in Christ 
two substances (duas substantias), the one divine and the other human ; 
whereas Nestorius, pretending to discriminate the two substances in 
‘Christ, really introduces two persons: and he sets out as the Catholic 
faith ‘in God one substance, but three persons; in Christ two 
substances, but one person’,. Using substantia throughout, defined 
either as divina or as humana, and retaining Tertullian’s distinction, he 
can also speak with perfect lucidity of the natwra of the substance. 

So too in the Chalcedonian definition of the doctrine, in terms 
entirely consonant with the teaching and discrimination of Latin 
theologians from Tertullian to Leo, first there is recognized in the 
person of Jesus Christ the two substantiae of Godhead and manhood 
(he is wnius substantiae with the Father secundum detitatem, and also 
unius substantiae with us secundum humanitatem), and then it is 
declared that the one person exists in the two natures. (See further 
Texts and Studies vol. vii no. 1 pp. 65-70.) 


PERSON A—zpécurov 


The history of the word persona outside ecclesiastical use is clear. 
First, it is an actor’s mask; then, by an easy transition, the part the 
actor plays, which is represented by his mask; then, any part or rdle 
assumed by any one without regard to its duration. Secondly, it is the 
condicio, status, munus which any one has among men in general, and in 
particular in civil life. And so it is the man himself so far as he has 
this or that persona. Thus slaves, as not possessing any rights of citizen- 
ship, were regarded by Roman law as not having persona: they were 
dmpdcwmror or persona carentes. (Cf. the phrase personam amittere ‘to 
lose rank or status’ and the Vulgate rendering of rpdcwrov AapBdvew— 
viz. respicere or aspicere personam.) It is this second sense of the word 
by which ecclesiastical usage is controlled ; and the most important fact 
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to notice is that it never means what ‘ person’ means in modern popular 
usage, even when it seems to be used very nearly in the sense of 
‘person’, and when it has no other representative in English. It 
always designates status, or character, or part, or function: not, of 
course, that it is conceived as separate from some living subject or 
agent, but that attention is fixed on the character or function rather 
than on the subject or agent. It is always a person looked at from 
some distinctive point of view, a person in particular circumstances ; 
that is, it conveys the notion much more of the environment than of 
the subject. It expresses in its ecclesiastical usage in a single word 
precisely what Basil’s rpéros iadpéews denoted, and what trdcracis was 
ultimately narrowed down to mean. 

The history of zpécwror is similar, as to its primary uses, to that of 
persona. In the New Testament the regular sense of the word is ‘face’: 
either literally (of living beings or trop. of e.g. the face of the earth), or 
as equivalent to ‘presence’. It is also found in the phrase zpécwzoy 
AcpPdvew and cognate expressions, which have been referred to above ; 
while it is used in some special senses by St Paul—e.g. (1) the outward 
contrasted with the inward, as in 1 Thess 217 where it means nearly 
‘presence’, and 2 Cor 5!2 where it denotes ‘outward show’ or ‘de- 
meanour’ as contrasted with real feeling; (2) the phrase é porwr 
Xpiorov, 2 Cor 21 4% where it stands for ‘character’ or ‘part’; (3) 
2 Cor 1" where it is almost exactly like Tertullian’s persona. But 
it is probably as a translation of the Latin term that it is first found in 
connexion with Christian doctrine, and there seems to be no reason in 
the nature of things why it should not have served Greek theology as 
persona ultimately served the Latins. Only, it was entirely spoiled for 
doctrinal purposes by the use which Sabellius and his followers made of 
it and its derivatives (see supra p. 105). 

When it had once been definitely employed to express the conception 
of distinctions in the Godhead which were merely temporal and external, 
different parts played in the process of self-revelation to the world and 
to men by one and the same Person, it was almost impossible that it 
should ever be adopted to denote distinctions which were eternal and 
rooted in the very being of the Godhead, entirely apart from any relation 
to the created universe and the human race. Like the Latin persona, it 
was just the word that was wanted to express the thought of the three 
relations in which the one God always exists, the three distinct spheres 
of being—each representing special functions—which together make up 
the divine life. There was no reason why it should not have connoted 
all the notion of permanent ‘ personality’ which properly attaches to the 
names of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. It could easily have been safe- 
guarded in use from limitation to merely temporary réles (or parts or 
characters or functions) assumed simply for particular purposes. But 
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Sabellius stole the word away ; and Greek theologians were left without 
any suitable way of expressing the conception, till they could agree 
among themselves to use another term which properly meant something 
quite different, and could win general acceptance for the artificial sense 


which they put upon the term they used. (See further Texts and 
Studies vol. vii no. 1 pp. 70-74.) 


€ 
Oicia—Yrécracis 


The word otcia expresses primarily real existence, actual being— 
that which actually is, As used by Plato it was the special characteristic 
of the Ideas—the realities (ra dvra) as contrasted with the appearances 
on earth (74. pawépeva): the Ideas by imitation of which, or participation 
in which, things as we know them are what they are. And each class 
of things has its own particular oig/a, namely, the Idea—so far, that is 
to say, as anything but the Idea can be regarded as existent at all. 

But it was Aristotle, rather than Plato, who fixed for later times the 
usage of the word. To him (besides having commonly the meaning 
‘possessions’, ‘property’, as substantia in Latin) it is equivalent to 75 
civat; but particularly he uses it to express real concrete existence—rd 
dv, 70 drAds ov. It is the first in the series of categories, ‘substance’ : 
and to it attach, and from it are distinguished, all conceptions of quantity 
or quality, all attributes or properties (cvpP_Bnxdra). And thus, in 
accordance with Aristotle’s inductive method, it is primarily and properly 
descriptive of individual particular existence—each particular entity (the 
rode 71): and this primary sense is distinguished as zpéry otcia. But 
inasmuch as there may be many examples of one particular oteia, it 
may signify that which is common to them all—to whole species or 
classes: and this secondary sense of the word is distinguished as 
Sdevrépa ovata. 

These are the two main usages of the word. It always expresses 
substantial existence. It may be used of the whole entity, or of the 
‘matter’ or the ‘form’ of which every perceptible substance is conceived 
by Aristotle as consisting. Or it may be used where for the immediate 
purpose it seems that the sense required might be conveyed by dvous or 
‘nature ’——the sum total of the attributes or properties (cupB_Byxora). 
But it is never employed as a mere synonym for dios. It always 
means much more, including ¢vo.s perhaps, but logically to be dis- 
eriminated from it. 

‘Yréoraors, as a philosophical term, is a later and much more rarer 
word. Aristotle only uses it in its literal meaning of ‘a standing 
beneath’ or ‘that which stands beneath’ (¢.e. either of the action of 
subsiding, or of that which remains as a result of such action, viz. 
‘sediment’). But the philosophical usage of the term is derived directly 
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and naturally from an earlier and not uncommon use of the verb of 
which it is the noun. The oicéa was said to exist at the outset, to be 
the underlying existence (tfeordvar) ; and so the noun trdcracts Was a 
possible equivalent for oteia, expressing the essential substratum, the 
‘foundation’ of a. thing, the vehicle of all qualities. The earliest 
examples of its use are found in Stoic writers, and thenceforward both 
words, ovcia and érdoracis, were current without any clear distinction 
being drawn between them. But oécéa was by far the commoner term, 
vrocracis being comparatively rarely found. So Socrates (HE. iii 7) 
could say ‘the ancient philosophical writers scarcely noticed this word’, 
though ‘the more modern ones have frequently used it instead of 
ovcia’, It was, however, as has been stated supra p. 117, the equi- 
valent of iméaraacs (viz. substantia) which was acclimatized in the Latin 
language more readily than the equivalent of otcia (viz. essentia), and 
therefore substantia was all through the normal term by which Latin 
theologians expressed the conceptions for which oteta stood. 

The LXX translators of the Old Testament employed the word to 
express the ‘ground or foundation of hope’; and it was introduced into 
Christian theology by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. In his 
phrase xapaxtijp ris troordcews adrod (Heb. 1°), irdcracis is exactly the 
equivalent of ove/a (‘ being’, ‘essence ’, ‘substance’, as in the pla otola 
or wna substantia of later technical theology); and so it was expounded 
by the later Greek theologians, who would themselves have used ovola 
there instead and have kept éadécracis to express the characteristics of 
the existence of the ‘persons’ of the Trinity. The same metaphysical 
conception is seen in the definition of ‘faith’ as Arilonévov trocracts | 
(Heb. 111)—viz. that which gives reality to things hoped for, the faculty 
by which we are able to treat as realities things which are as yet only 
objects of hope—and probably in the other passages in the New Testa- 
ment in which trdoracis occurs (Heb. 314, 2 Cor. 94 1117—in which at 
least the meaning ‘ subject-matter ’, ‘the matter of’ is possible; cf. the 
Vulgate and Tyndale’s versions), 

So otoia and imécracis remain in use side by side. Origen was the 
first to attempt to discriminate between them ; but the use of trdcracis 
as the equivalent of otcia was too firmly rooted to be much shaken. 
The supposition that Dionysius of Alexandria was familiar with a 
different usage, and that Tpets troordces meant to him exactly what it 
meant to the Cappadocian fathers, is no doubt extremely attractive; but 
the temptation to antedate in this way the developement of precision of 
terminology in this connexion must be resisted. The fragments of the 
correspondence between him and Dionysius of Rome that are extant 
shew that he had not arrived at the conception of such a clear dis- 
tinction. He realized three forms of existence more vividly than one 
substantial entity of Deity (see supra p. 114 n. 2). So great was his 
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reputation, that if the discrimination had been in any way due to him, 
it is impossible that it could have died out in the great theological school 
of his see; and the whole history of the subsequent century proves 
conclusively that no more at Alexandria than anywhere else in the East 
had the implied precision of terms been attained. 

So the framers of the Creed of Nicaea and its anathemas still used 
ovoia and trécracis as synonyms, and as synonyms still the Arianizing 
parties in the Church in subsequent years put both words alike under 
the ban. (So Athanasius de Decr. 20, repeating the Nicene anathema, 
has only eg érépas otaias; and in one of his latest writings ad Afros 4, 
refuting the objections brought against the words as non-scriptural, he 
says “‘ trdoraors is ovoia and means nothing else but simply being.” And, 
though most of the creeds devised as substitutes for the Creed of Nicaea 
are content to forbid the use of ovoi/a without mention of trocracts, 
the Synod of Constantinople in 360 declared against iadcracis too, 
evidently regarding the words as synonymous—see the Creed in Hahn? 
p. 209.) 

It was at the Synod of Alexandria in 362 (see swpra p. 186), presided 
over by Athanasius, that formal recognition was first conceded to the 
usage of the word trdcracis which made it possible to speak of the 
Trinity as tpets trooraces, while still being faithful to the definitions 
of the doctrine at Nicaea; though at the same time the older and 
original usage, according to which pia trdcracis only could be said, 
received like recognition (see Ath. ad Antiochenos 5, 6, and Socr. H.E. 
iii 7). By this time many ‘orthodox’ theologians were becoming 
accustomed to the usage of the two terms oto/a and irdaracts, whereby 
ovoia expresses the existence or essence or substantial entity of the 
Trinity as God, and trocracis expresses the existence in a particular 
mode, the manner of being of each of the ‘Persons’. The Cappadocian 
fathers, more than any others, contributed to securing currency for this 
distinction. Basil of Caesarea, in particular, clearly defines the sense of 
brdaTacts as TO idlws Aeyopevov—a special and particular sense of ovata. 
It denotes a limitation, a separation of certain circumscribed conceptions 
from the general idea. ‘ Not the indefinite conception of otcia, which, 
bequse what is signified is common to all, finds no fixity, but that 
which by means of the special characteristics (or properties) which are 
made apparent gives fixity and circumscription to that which is common 
and uncircumscribed (Zp. 38).” And again (Hp. 214): “Ovcia has 
the same relation to trécracis as the common has to the particular. 
Every one of us both shares in existence by the common term of otaia 
and by his own properties is such or such an one. In the same 
manner, in the matter in question, the term ovc/a is common, like 
goodness or Godhead or any similar attribute (i.e. 7 is not ‘goodness’ 
or any attribute); while imdcracis is contemplated in the special 
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property of Fatherhood, Sonship, or the power to sanctify.” That is 
to say, trdoracis expresses the particular mode of existence or special 
function. 

So the two terms passed together into Catholic use to express 
respectively the one Godhead and the forms of its existence. There is 
pia ovota and tpeis trootdces, or pia oicia év tpiclv troordcecw—one 
substance or essence or entity, in three subsistencies or forms or modes or 
spheres of existence or consciousness: one God permanently existing in 
three eternal modes. The odc/a of Father and Son and Holy Spirit is 
one and the same. Both Father and Son together with the Holy Spirit 
are the Godhead. The one Being exists in three forms, or spheres, or 
functions. The one God is tri-personal. (See further Texts and Studies 
vol. vii no. 1 pp. 74-81.) 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE CHRISTOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES—APOLLINARIANISM 


The Results of the previous Developements 


As a result of all the controversies on which the Church 
pronounced at the Council of Constantinople, it may be said 
that the Christian conception of God was clearly enough de- 
fined. From the observed facts of human experience—the 
experiences of the people of Israel recorded in their sacred 
books, the experiences of the life on earth of Jesus of Nazareth, 
observed and interpreted by his immediate followers and their 
successors, the experiences of those same disciples and subse- 
quent generations, the experiences of the continuous life of the 
Christian society through more than three hundred years—the 
deduction had been drawn. As an interpretation of human life, 
and of experiences which were felt to connote the workings of 
God in the world, the experience of the whole Christian revela- 
tion, the doctrine of the Trinity was framed. 

The facts of human experience, thus marshalled and ex- 
amined, pointed to the existence of one Supreme Being, at once 
outside the world and in the world, eternally existing and 
manifesting Himself in three modes of existence—three spheres 
of being—represented by the three names, Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit: the three names representing three eternal re- 
tatidhs existing within the Godhead, and manifested in operation 
in the universe and in the world of human experience. 

The three eternal relations or modes in which the One God 
simultaneously exists and operates are distinct, and are capable 
of being distinguished in human thought and experience, and are 
to be attributed respectively to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
These three ‘ Persons’ together form the One Godhead. 

So much of definition of experience and description the 


Church had reached. But it cannot be said there was yet 
230 
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any precise and clear conception of personality. And this diffi- 
culty, not even yet surmounted, was at the root of the next great 
controversy to which the Church was led. 

At the outset of the sketch of the controversies up to this 
time, it was stated that the Catholic doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, as ultimately framed, took note of four main factors— 
his full and perfect divinity, his full and perfect humanity, the 
union of the two in one person, the relations existing between 
the two when united in the one person. 

By the time the Arian controversy ended, the first two 
explicitly and the third implicitly of these four factors had been 
fully recognized in the doctrine of the Trinity; but the attempt 
to examine the relations existing between the two natures in the 
incarnate Son was attended by no less serious troubles. The 
uncertainty as to what constituted a ‘nature’ was as great as 
the uncertainty in regard to a ‘ person’. 

This uncertainty is the keynote to the debates of the fifth 
century, in the prelude to which Apollinarius played the leading 
part. 


The Points of Departure of Apollinarius and His Theories 


Apollinarius* had been a chief champion of the Nicene 
doctrine against the Arians, and it was in opposition to them 


1 Apollinarius, Bishop of Laodicea, in the latter half of the fourth century, was 
son of the grammatista (schoolmaster) of Berytus, and afterwards presbyter of 
Laodicea, who undertook the composition of Christian works, in imitation of the 
old classics, when Julian’s educational laws precluded Christians from studying and 
teaching the ancient Greek and Latin literature. In this work the son helped his 
father, and also wrote in defence of Christianity against Julian and Porphyry, 
and against heretics, such as the Arians and Marcellus, besides commentaries on 
Scripture and other works, of which only fragments are extant in the answers of 
Gregory Naz. Epp. ci, cii (to Cledonius), Gregory of Nyssa Antirrheticus adv. Apoll. 
and Ep. od Theophilum adv, Apoll., and Theodoret. Cf. also Epiphanius adv. 
Haer, \xxvii, ‘Athanasius’ Contra Apoll. (Eng. tr. Bright Later Treatises of St 
Athanasius, probably not the work of Athanasius—see Driseke Zeitschrift faleviss. - 
schaft. Theologie 1895 pp. 254 ff.—but written while the controversy was at its 
height), Theodoret Habulae Haer. iv 7, v 9, 11, and Basil Ep. 265 (very vague). 
Jerome was among his pupils in 374, and he was at first on terms of warm friend- 
ship with Athanasius and Basil, on account of his learning and support of the Nicene 
party in the Arian controversy. His, or a similar, doctrine was condemned by a 
synod at Alexandria in 362, but the doctrine does not seem to have been widely 
known till about 371, and he did not secede from the Church till 375. The condemna- 
tion was renewed by synods at Rome, under Damasus, in 377-78, and by the 
Second General Council in 381; and imperial decrees were issued prohibiting the 
public worship of Apollinarians 388-428, till they became absorbed in the Church or 
the Monophysites. He died in c, 892. See P. Schaff Art. ‘ Apollinarius’ D.C.B. 
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that he was led to devise his peculiar theory. Two motives in 
particular determined him, 

First, the Arian teaching of the possibility of moral change 
in Christ, by which the Logos was subjected to the course of 
growth and developement of character, and the decision for good 
was in every case the free act of a will that might have chosen 
evil. From such a theory of free will and freedom of choice it 
seemed to follow that the redemption effected by Christ was 
only the work of a finite being, making himself redeemer by his 
own free act, and therefore not really effective for the human 
race, except as shewing how such redemption might be won. 
And no human soul could be entirely free from the taint of 
human weakness. Zeal for the full true deity and perfect sin- 
lessness of Christ by very nature was thus a foremost motive to 
Apollinarius. 


A second motive was conditioned by the ambiguity of ter- 


It is also probable that some writings of Apollinarius were intentionally attri- 
buted by his followers to various ‘orthodox’ fathers, in order to gain currency for 
them. One of the earliest essays in literary criticism deals with this matter. Under 
the name of Leontius of Byzantium (485-543), a contemporary of Justinian, there 
is extant (Migne lxxxvi 2 p- 1948) a critical study of the authorship of writings 
attributed to Gregory Thaumaturgus, Julius, Athanasius, which contain teaching 
other than that of the Chalcedonian Definition. The writer decides (chiefly on the 
ground that they contain sentences which his disciples quoted as from his works) 
that three of them were by Apollinarius—(1) ‘The xara Képos rlaris Hahn ® p, 278, 
an exposition of the faith, ascribed to Gregory Thaumaturgus; (2) some letters 
ascribed to Julius of Rome ; (3) a Creed on the Incarnation Hahn? p. 266—ascribed 
to Athanasius, accepted as Athanasian, and followed as such by Cyril of Alexandria 
—containing the formula pla diocs rod Oeod Abyou cecapkwuévy (one incarnate nature 
of the Divine Word), but quoted from by writers against Monophysites as a composi- 
tion of Apollinarius. In the judgement of the writer of this study (who seems not to 
have been Leontius, but perhaps John of Scythopolis, c. 500, who did investigate 
genuine remains of Apollinarius) the fraud passed because the Church was ready to 
welcome teaching as to the one nature of the incarnate Son. This example of early 
literary criticism has recently been followed by a modern scholar, who argues that 
whole treatises have been so dealt with, and assigns to Apollinarius, as well as the 
Creed above named and fragments of a work on the Incarnation, the correspondence 
with Basil (Epp. 361-364 in Basil’s Works), the last two books of Basil’s Treatise 
against Eunomius (written c. 360, thoroughly orthodox, especially in regard to the 
Holy Spirit), Dialogues on the Holy Trinity (assigned variously to Athanasius, 
Theodoret, and others), and the mepl rpiddos under the name of Justin (which clearly 
cannot be earlier than this time, while Gregory Naz. refers to a treatise of Apollinarius 
on the Trinity). None of these writings, however, shew any of the peculiar theories 
known as Apollinarian. See further ‘Apollinarius von Laodicaea’ J, Draseke, 
Texte und Untersuchungen (Gebhardt und Harnack) 1892; and article in Church 
Quarterly October 1893. And on the date and authorship of the work adversus 
fraudes Apollinistarwm see Loofs Texte u. Unt, iii 1, 2, On the correspondence 
with Basil see Texts and Studies vii 1 p. 38 ff. 
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minology already noted. To Apollinarius it seemed that a 
complete ‘nature’ was the same thing as a ‘person *, A com- 
plete divine nature and a complete human nature joined together 
meant two persons joined together. If, therefore, Christ had all 
the constituents of humanity, the two complete natures thus 
supposed would make two persons, for there could not be a 
composition of his person out of two. (The current teaching 
of the union of full divinity and full humanity in one person— 
two wholes in one whole—he regarded as an absurdity.) 

It was this fear of a double personality, and of a human 
freedom of choice in Christ, that dominated the thought of 
Apollinarius. 

Now, the freedom of choice resided in the mind or spirit, or 
rational human ‘soul’, in the higher sense of the term This 
was the determining and ruling element in human nature, 
necessarily instinct with capacities for evil—in virtue of which 
developement—good or evil—was possible. Furthermore, it 
was this that differentiated one man from another—the seat 
or centre of the power of self-determination, and therefore 
of all real personal distinction—and constituted independent 
personality. 

If Christ possessed no human soul there would be in his 
person no sphere in which freedom of choice could be exercised, 
and there would be no human personality to be combined 
with the divine. There would be only the divine Logos 
himself, as the sole determining power, in the person of the 
incarnate Christ. 

This, therefore, was the interpretation which commended 
itself to Apollinarius as a way of escape from all the difficulties. 
Christ was actually God become man. A real union of the 
Logos with a rational human soul there could not be, because 
either the human being thus, united would preserve his own will 
distinct (and so there would be no true union of the divine and 
the human), or the human soul would lose its liberty and be, 


1 He followed the threefold division of man, to which Plato gave currency, into 
body, soul (irrational or animal—the principle of life), and spirit (or rational soul, 
the controlling and determining principle). Cf. 1 Thess. 5%, Gal. 517. But some of 
his opponents (‘ Athanasius’ and Gregory of Nyssa) expressly disallowed this three- 
fold division, maintaining that Scripture recognized only a ‘dichotomy’ into body 
and soul. (They refer to the account of the Creation of man in Genesis and to the 
Gospel narrative of the death of the Lord—while his body lay in the grave, he went 
with his soul into Hades.) See Adv. Apoll.i14, and Antirrhet. 8, 35, 
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as it were, absorbed! The Logos therefore occupies the place of 
the human rational soul, taking to himself a human body and 
an animal soul, becoming himself the controlling power and 
principle thereof, and completely filling and animating the human 
elements with the higher life of God. In this way the unity 
of the person was preserved,2 though the person was “neither 
wholly man nor wholly God, but a blending of God and man”; 2 
and the Scriptural teaching was maintained —* the Word became 
flesh” (not spirit), and God was “ manifest in the flesh we 


Oljections to his Theories and his Defence of them 


To this theory the obvious objection was soon taken, that 
the ‘soul’ was the most important element in human nature, 
and that, in denying to the person of the Christ a human soul, 
Apollinarius was emptying the Incarnation of its meaning and 


‘See Note ‘The Human Will in Christ? infra p. 249. 

? It will be noticed that in two particulars Apollinarius was in harmony with 
the ultimate verdict of the Church—(1) In rejecting the personality of the human 
nature; (2) in finding the centre of personality in the Logos (see infra p. 294), 
It must further be observed that the formula Mla ptows rob Be0d ddyov cecapKw- 
Hévn, “‘one incarnate nature of the God-Word ”, attributed to Apollinarius and 
adopted by Cyril (see infra p. 274), is widely different from the formula, ‘one nature 
of the Word incarnate” (ula priors Tod Beov Nbyov ceoapxwuévov).. The former 
phrase includes the ‘flesh’ in the nature which is defined as one, and so it was 
used by Cyril without implying a new nature neither divine nor human (for he 
said, é« do ¢icewv), But to Apollinarius it probably did connote the idea of a 
fresh and uniquely constituted nature, Cyril believed the phrase to have been 
used by Athanasius in a treatise on the Incarnation, which was, however, probably 
written by Apollinarins, and ascribed to Athanasius by his followers (see Note 
on p. 241 supra). 

* obre dvOpwios Bdos, ot're Beds, dN Oeod Kat avOpémrov ulés. This mode of 
expression, ‘mixture’ or ‘blending’, had been used in all good faith in earlier 
times, e.g. by Tertullian Apol. 21 homo deo mixtus, Cyprian de idol. vanit, 11, and 
Deus cwm homine miscetur, Lactantius Inst. iv 13 Deus est et homo, ex utroque genere 
permixtus. Origen speaks of the union of the two natures as an interweaving 
(swvdalyecOa) and a Kpaors or dvdxpacis (Contra Cels, iii 41, ef. de Princip. ii 6.3). 
So Irenaeus adv. Haer. iii 19.1, and others, down to the two Gregories, who both 
use the terms ovyxpacrs and dvdxpacis, and nearly approach the idea of a transmu- 
tation of the human nature into the divine (as Origen /.c.), though they express 
definitely the duality of the natures (duces bev dbo, Beds Kat dyOpwmros), Even 
Augustine says, ‘‘Man was linked and in some small way commingled with 
(commizxtus) the Word of God, to effect the unity of person” (de Trin, vy 30). 
None of the opponents of Apollinarius express the manner of the union gatis- 
factorily ; though they do maintain the entirety both of the Godhead and of the 
manhood, 

“To this Gregory of Nazianzus replied Ep. ci that ‘flesh’ was here used for 
human nature, the part for the whole—evodpxwors really meant évavOpwimnats, 
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making it unreal. If his theory were true, the highest faith 
and deepest convictions of Christians were delusions. God had 
not become man: He had only, as it were, put on a garment of 
flesh. And, further, the spirit or soul, which, as he argued, was 
the seat of sin, needs redemption as well as the lower soul and 
body of man. That which transgressed was that which stood 
most in need of salvation? = > 

Yet Apollinarius undoubtedly held the person so composed 
to be human as well as divine, and maintained that since the 
Logos was himself the archetype of all human souls the objec- 
tion to his theory could not be upheld. The Logos occupied no 
external or foreign position in relation to man, but was the 
very truth of human nature. All human souls were in a way 
adumbrations of the Logos, and therefore when the Logos him- 
self was present in a human body, the very highest and truest 
form of human existence was realized. 

This extremely interesting and subtle argument met with 
less acceptance than might, perhaps, have been expected. The 
recognition of the natural affinity existing between the human 
soul and God might have smoothed the way to a really satis- 
factory doctrine of the Person of Christ. But the particular 
expression which was given to the thought was certainly open to 
the gravest suspicions. Apollinarius denied to Christ a human 
soul. That was clear; and the consequences of the denial were 
readily appreciated. Against such a mutilated humanity in 
Christ the faith of the Church revolted. The Incarnation was 
the assumption of the entire human nature—sin only excluded, 
as being no part of a perfect human nature;* and the argument 
of Apollinarius was ingenious rather than convincing. 

1 See Additional Note to this chapter on ‘The Human Soul in Christ’ p. 247. 

2 Christ was only eds capxopbpos—God clad in flesh (just as later on, by con- 
trast, Nestorianism was said to teach an dv@pwros Peopbpos—a man bearing with him 
God—but on this latter phrase see infra p. 276). Ignatius had used the word 
capkopobpos of Christ (ad Smyrn 5). 

3 See e.g. ‘Ath.’ contra Apoll.i19; and the retort of Gregory Naz. Hp. ci ‘If 
only half Adam fell, then that which Christ assumes and saves may be half also’, 
and that if Christ could not have had a human soul, because the soul is ‘under 
condemnation’ (through sin), still less could he have assumed a human body: 
what he did not assume remains unredeemed. Of. note following. ‘‘Those who do 
away with the humanity and the image within cleanse only our outside by means 
of their new spectral person” Hp. cii. 

4 The question how entire manhood could be compatible with entire sinlessness 


in Christ is dealt with at length in ‘Ath.’ contra Apoll. bk. ii—the answer being 
that the human nature assumed was all that God had made, and this excluded sin, 
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He was indeed accused by Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory 
of Nyssa? of actually teaching that the flesh of the Lord was 
pre-existent, that his body was accordingly of a celestial sub- 
stance, not formed from the Virgin, but a portion of the divine 
essence clothed in matter. The saying, “No one has ascended 
into heaven but he that came down from heaven, the Son of 
Man who is in heaven”, he was said to have interpreted as if 
he was the Son of Man before he came down, and came down 
bringing with him his own flesh which he had had in heaven, 
being, as it were, itself eternal and made co-essential with him. 
Such teaching would be, of course, in effect the old Docetism, 
and the prospect would be nothing short of a revival of Oriental 
mysticism, which would virtually deny Jesus Christ as come in 
flesh? 

But in his own words to the Emperor Jovian, he 
emphatically condemns as ‘insane’ the teaching that the flesh 
of Christ is consubstantial (co-essential) with God, and “came 
down from heaven”, and therefore was not really derived from 
the Virgin. 

The wild theory attributed to him, therefore, must have been 
an unauthorized inference from his real teaching, possibly made 
by his own adherents, going farther than their master, and 
applying to the whole human nature what he said of the spirit 


which was the work of the Devil. Cf. Greg. Nyss. Hp. adv. Apoll. ‘‘Though he 
was made sin and a curse on account of us . . . and took our weaknesses upon him, 
. . . yet he did not leave the sin and the curse and the weakness encircling him 
unhealed. . . . Whatever is weak in our nature, and subject to death, was mingled 
with the Godhead and became what the Godhead is.” See infra pp. 246, 247. 

1A Creed, still in use among the Armenian Christians, is remarkable for the 
clear and copious language in which it precludes Apollinarianism: ‘‘Came down 
from heaven and was incarnate, was made man, was born of the holy Virgin Mary 
through the Holy Spirit completely—so as to take a body and soul and mind, 
and everything that there is in man (or all that goes to make a man) really, and not 
in seeming . . . went up into heaven in the very body, and sat on the right hand 
of the Father, will come in the very body.” The Creed is given in Greek in 
Hahn? p. 151 ff., cf. p. 187, and is regarded by Hort (wo Dissertations p. 116 ff.) 
as the ‘Cappadocian’ Creed at the end of the fourth century, composed perhaps 
about 866-369, at Tarsus (where Apollinarian teaching at Laodicea might well be 
known earlier than elsewhere) by Silvanus (the teacher of Basil and of Diodorus), 
and introduced by Basil into the churches of Cappadocia, and thence into the 
Church of Armenia (whose patriarchs were consecrated at Caesarea, the Cappadocian 
capital, till the end of the fourth century, the Church owing its origin at the 
beginning of the century to Cappadocia). For other views of the origin of this 
Creed see Hahn® Appendix p. 154. 

* See Greg. Naz. Zp. ci, ccii, and Bright St Leo on the Incarnation p. 518. 
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only." This was indeed an inference that might be easily, if 
carelessly, drawn from his own assertion, that the flesh of 
Christ—while really derived from the Virgin—might be called 
co-essential with the Word, because of its close union with 
him; from the close connexion, on which he insisted, between 
all human nature and the Logos who was the means by which it 
was originally made; and from -his use of phrases such as ‘ God 
is born’, ‘God died’, ‘our God is crucified ’.2 é 

It was the Apollinarian use of phrases such as these that 
was peculiarly abhorrent to Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, the leaders of the thought of the school of 
Antioch at the end of the fourth century and the beginning 
of the fifth; and the opposition which they roused was followed 
by the years of controversy on which the Church at last pro- 
nounced at the Council of Chalcedon. 

It has been stated® that the manner of the union of the 
two natures in Christ was not satisfactorily expressed by the 
opponents of Apollinarian theories. Gregory of Nyssa, in par- 
ticular, frequently uses expressions which imply the absorption 
of the human into the divine, so that the special characteristics 


1 Tt should, however, be noted that Hilary of Poitiers, in his treatise de Trinitate 
(written c. 856-359 in Asia Minor, to expound the teaching of the Church against 
Arianism), does not hesitate to use the expression ‘heavenly body’ (corpus cceleste) 
of the body of Christ, and to say that his flesh was from heaven (caro illa de coelis 
est), ¢ 15; x 73. The creation of the human soul of Christ was really a work of 
the Logos (Hilary held ‘creationism’ as to the origin of souls), and it was only the 
material of the body that he derived from his mother. But the material is at first 
a formless mass, and only becomes a body by the operation of the animating form- 
giving soul: and this soul was really of his own creation, so that he was himself the 
fashioner (conditor) of his body (ipse corporis sui origo est, ¢ 18), and therefore it had 
a heavenly origin. (He is, however, quite clear that from the Virgin was derived 
the earthly material of the body).—See further Dorner D.P.C. Eng. tr. Liip. 402 ff. 

* It was in view of such expressions that the theological principle known as 
communicatio tdiomatum (dvridocts IOuwpydrwv) was finally worked out (see infra 
p. 293), though the conception was already fully expressed by Athanasius Or. ¢. Ar. 
iii 31, and by Tertullian before him. The opponents of Apollinarius refused to 
associate the sufferings of the Christ with his divine nature. The Apollinarians 
therefore argued that their opponents held that he who was crucified had nothing 
divine in his own nature, and that their refusal to associate the sufferings with the 
divine nature involved the recognition of two persons—one human and one divine, 
one a Man who suffered and one a God who could not suffer. This inference was, of 
course, repudiated at once, and the doctrine was laid down, as clearly as at a later 
time, that there was one Person and that he underwent the different experiences in 
virtue of his two different natures. See especially ‘Ath.’ adv. Apoll. and Greg. 
Nyss. Antirrhet. 27, 52, 54. 

3 See p. 243 n, 3, p. 244 n. 4, 
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of the human nature disappear. He says! “The firstfruits of 
the human nature assumed by the almighty Godhead, as one 
might say—using a simile—like some drop of vinegar com- 
mingled with the infinite ocean, are in the Godhead, but not in 
their own peculiar properties. For if it were so, then it would 
follow that a duality of Sons might be conceived—if, that is, in 
the ineffable Godhead of the Son some nature of another kind 
existing in its own special characteristics were recognized—in 
such wise that one part was weak or little or corruptible or 
temporary, and the other powerful and great and incorruptible 
and eternal.” This is to say that the human nature is so over- 
powered by the divine, that it no longer remains in any effective 
sense an element in the being of the Person of the Incarnate 
Son. It is a full and complete human nature that is assumed ; 
but the effect of the union is represented here in a manner 
inconsistent with any real human probation and developement. 
Where can real human experiences come in, if the manhood, 
which is the sphere of them, is so transformed ? 

Such a presentation of the matter by so distinguished a 
theologian shews how much had yet to be done before a satis- 
factory doctrine of the Person of Christ could be framed. Other 
passages in Gregory no doubt go far to correct the expressions 
which he uses here, as, for example, when he ridicules Apollinarius 
for attributing all the experiences of the Incarnate Person to the 
Godhead ;? and# where he defines pi€s (as used by Apollinarius) 
to mean ‘the union of things which are separated in nature’. 
But if this passage were taken by itself it would be Eutychianism 
before Eutyches. It as little recognizes for practical purposes a 
true human nature in Christ as did the teaching of Apollinarius. 
Such conceptions could not be allowed to pass without protest : 
there was need for a Nestorius to play his part in the develope- 
ment of doctrine and secure once again—even at his own cost 
—the faith of the Church in the manhood as well as the 
Godhead of the Saviour of men. 


THE HUMAN SOUL IN CHRIST 


If the doctrine of the Incarnation is not to be emptied of its true 
significance, if the full humanity as well as the full divinity of Jesus is 


1 Hp. adv. Apoll. (Migne xlv p. 1276). 
2 Antirrhet. 24. 3 Antirrhet."51. 
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to be maintained, it seems to be obvious that-he must have had a human 
soul as well as a human body: if the term soul be used to mean, as 
it is in this connexion, without more modern precision of definition, 
the higher element in human nature that controls and determines » 
thought and action—the mind, the reason, the spirit, the will. A 
human nature robbed of this constituent would be merely animal. It 
is inconceivable that any of the contemporaries of Jesus and first 
preachers of the Christian revelation should have been in any doubt 
about the matter. But the thinkers of later generations, under stress 
of their sense of the essential evil of matter and all things connected 
with the body, formed theories of the person of Christ which excluded 
the human nature altogether; and then the defenders of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation were naturally led to lay chief emphasis on the reality 
of the human body and its visible experiences. Had the question been 
raised, it seems possible, indeed, that their opponents, the ‘Gnostics’, 
might have accepted the theory of a human soul while still denying 
the reality of the human body. But the distinction between soul and 
body seems not to have been thought of in this connexion. (Yet see 
Tert. de Carne Christi § 10.) “The Word became flesh” was the 
simplest expression to hand, and this antithesis offered the readiest 
distinction. The Word—his essential divinity : the Flesh—from which. 
all human characteristics came. So it seems to have been the ‘flesh’ 
which was regarded as the source of all human feelings and experiences 
by those who insisted most strongly on the human nature: and the 
antithesis ‘fleshly and spiritual’ stands for ‘human and divine.’ To 
Ignatius, for example, this contrast comes naturally (see the passages 
cited supra p. 121). It was the reality of the body or the flesh that 
was denied, and it is in terms of the body and the flesh that he 
maintains the human nature. And Ireneus (adv. Haer, iii 22. 2), 
in speaking of his experiences of fatigue and grief and pain, says that 
they were signs or tokens of “the flesh, assumed from earth, which he 
recapitulated in himself, saving that which he himself had formed”. 
So, too, Justin Martyr, anxious to maintain the truth of Christ’s 
humanity, like that of other men, made use of phrases which ex- 
pressed his possession of body or flesh, and of the animal soul (Wx) 3 
and it seems certain that he intended to assert his full entire manhood. 
But he speaks of him as being constituted out of body, the Logos, and 
soul—whence it might be inferred that he regarded the Logos as taking 
the place of the rational soul or spirit. [It is, perhaps, possible that he 
may have meant body and soul to express the whole human nature, 
though he commonly accepts the threefold division of man, in which 
‘soul’ is used to express the animal principle. | 

Tertullian is the first to give unmistakeable expression to the 
Catholic conception. It was easier for him to avoid mistakes, as he 
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adopted the twofold division of human nature into body and thinking 
soul, as animating principle (see de Anima e.g. 27, 51). But he also 
maintained the soul to be the real essence of man, and explicitly argued 
that if Christ was to be the redeemer of men he must have united to 
himself a soul of the same kind as that which belongs peculiarly to men 
(cf. de Carne Christi 11 ff.). 

Origen, as we have seen (supra p. 150), had a definite theory in 
regard to the human soul with which the Logos was united. 

The Arians were the first to frame an explanation of the person of 
Christ which, while admitting as constituents a human body and an 
animal soul (vx ddoyos), expressly excluded the rational soul (voids, 
mvedua) and supposed its place to be taken by the Logos, thus and so 
far anticipating Apollinarius. It was in accordance with this theory 
that they preferred the description in the Creed ‘made flesh’ ‘in- 
carnate’ (capxwGév7a) to the term ‘made man’ (évavOpwmijcavra) which 
their opponents were constrained to introduce: the ‘flesh’ they fully 
admitted, but they knew that the latter term would pin them down to 
the human soul as well, as they could not exclude from ‘man’ the 
very constituent which raises him above all other created things. 

It was reserved for Apollinarius to take up their theory in this 
particular, and to try to turn it against their teaching in other respects, 
while professedly maintaining the full humanity of Christ by the 
ingenious argument noted above. 


THE HUMAN WILL IN CHRIST 


Probably the most important result of the Apollinarian controversy, 
as regards the developement of doctrine, was the strengthening of the 
conviction that the manhood of the Lord was complete, including a 
human soul. This conviction, at least when consciously realized, 
involved the recognition of a human will and of the possibility of a real 
moral probation and developement, as regards his human nature, in 
Christ. Such a recognition of a human will seemed to Apollinarians to 
be an obstacle to the personal unity of the Logos (see supra p. 242)— 
two whole wills could not coexist together. This was one difficulty 
which their opponents had to meet. 

They dealt with it sometimes by arguing that the denial of the 
human free will led to still greater difficulties. Thus Gregory of Nyssa 
(Antirrhet, 45) declared that if the human soul of the Lord did not 
possess free will (the power of choice and self-determination), his life 
could neither be a real example and a moral pattern for us, nor could 
it effect any gain for the human race. But sometimes a different line 
of reasoning was adopted, as by Gregory of Nazianzus (Zp. ci 9), who 
admits some incompleteness of the human mind relatively to the divine 
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mind. Our mind, he says, is a complete whole (rédeov) and possessed 
of sovereign power (jjyenovixdv) ; that is to say, it has sovereign power 
over the animal soul and body. Relatively to the rest of us, it is 
sovereign and complete. But absolutely it is not so; it is God’s slave 
and subject. In relation to His rule and honour, it is inferior and 
incomplete. (Soa hill, while complete in itself, is complete in com- 
parison with a mountain; and a grain of mustard seed in comparison 
with a bean, although it may be larger than any other seed of the same 
kind.) So a relative incompleteness of the human mind (soul) is 
recognized, in relation to the Godhead of Christ, in virtue of which the 
problem of the coexistence in his person of two complete wholes (the 
human mind and the divine) is set aside. Viewed absolutely, it is not 
a case of one whole crowding out another whole. So the two wills 
may be acknowledged without fear that the one must yield place to 
the other. (But see also Or, Theol. iv 2.) 

But the question had also to be considered, not only in regard to the 
unity of person, but also in regard to the freedom of the person from 
sin. It was an ethical question as well as a metaphysical problem. 
Could the Lord have a human soul (and the human will which it 
implied) and yet be sinless (ywpls éuaprias) ? 


HOW CAN CHRIST BE ‘COMPLETE MAN’ AND 
‘WITHOUT SIN’? 


The fullest consideration of this question is to be found in 
‘Athanasius’ adv. Apoll. ii 6 ff. (cf. i 17), in reply to the Apollinarian 
objection “If He assumed human nature entire, then assuredly He had 
human thoughts. But it is impossible that in human thoughts there 
should not be sin. How then will Christ be ‘without sin’?” The 
answer given on the ‘ orthodox’ side is first—that God is not the maker 
of thoughts which lead to sin, and that Christ attached to himself only 
what he himself had made. Adam was created rational by nature, free 
in thought, without experience of evil, knowing only what was good. 
He was capable of falling into sin, but was endowed with power to 
withstand it, and in fact had been free from it. It was the Devil who 
sowed in the rational and intellectual nature of man thoughts leading to 
sin, and so established in man’s nature both a law of sin and death as 
reigning through sinful action, Thus it became impossible for that 
nature, having sinned voluntarily and incurred condemnation to death, 
to recall itself to freedom. Therefore the Son of God assumed this 
inward nature of man, not a part of it only, but the whole of it (for sin 
was not a part of it—but only a disposition infused by the Devil), and 
by his own absolute sinlessness emancipated man’s nature henceforward 
from sin. 
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The Apollinarians, however, were not to be silenced so easily. They 
declared that the nature which had become accustomed to sin, and had 
received the transmission of sin, could not possibly be without sin. 
That is to say, they argued that human nature had become tainted by 
sin—the intellectual nature of man was incapable of escaping sin: and 
therefore there was no human nature free from sin for Christ to assume 
(such seems to be the meaning of their objection § 8). Its natural bias 
was to sin, and the human nature of Christ could only have escaped sin 
through the overpowering constraint of his Godhead —a constraint 
which would in effect destroy the freedom of will, The writer insists, 
on the contrary, that sin is not of the essence of manhood, and that the 
victory was won through the human nature which had once been 
defeated: Jesus went completely through every form of temptation, 
because he assumed all those things that had had experience of tempta- 
tion ; and it was not with the Godhead, which he knew not, but with 
man, whom he had long ago seduced and against whom he had ever 
since directed his operations, that the Devil engaged in warfare, and, 
finding in him no token of the old seed sown in man, was defeated. It 
was the form of man as at first created, flesh without carnal desires and 
human thoughts, that the Word restored or renewed in himself. The 
will belonged to the Godhead only. (This passage was adduced at a 
later time by the Monothelites, but the context shews clearly that the 
writer fully recognized a human will in Christ, and only intended to 
maintain that all the volitions of the human nature in him were in 
harmony with the will of the divine nature.) 

Apollinarians have no right whatever to say ‘it is impossible that 
human nature which has once been made captive should be set free 
from captivity’. In so doing they ascribe impotence to God and power 
to the Devil. 

Such in brief is the answer which was given. It may, perhaps, be 
said to fairly meet the Apollinarian objection. But this writer does not 
seem to have faced the question ‘If the human nature which was 
assumed was not a nature so far fallen as to be capable of sinning, 
although remaining free from sin, how can the Incarnation and the 
perfect obedience of the Incarnate Son have effected the redemption of 
fallen man? What more did it do than exhibit an example of man as 
he was before the Fall, as he might have been if there had been no Fall ? 
How could a mere example of sinless humanity, preserved all through 
from sin through union with the Godhead, avail to save men whose 
nature was already sinful?” 

Gregory of Nyssa, however, does seem to regard the human nature 
assumed by Christ as fallen (sinful) human nature. So he writes 
(Antirrhet. 26 Migne xlv p. 1180) “For we say that God who is 
essentially free from matter and invisible and incorporeal, when the time 
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of the consummation of all things was drawing near, by a special 
dispensation of love toward men; when wickedness had grown to its 
greatest ; then, with a view to the destruction of sin, was blended with 
human nature, like a Sun as it were making his dwelling in a murky 
cave and by his presence dissipating the darkness by means of his light. 
For though he took our filth upon himself, yet he is not himself defiled 
by the pollution: but in his own self he purifies the filth. Jor, it 
says, the light shone in the darkness, but the darkness did not over- 
power it.1 It is just what happens in the case of medicine. When 
curative medicine is brought to bear upon the disease, the ailment yields 
and vanishes, but it is not changed into the art of medicine.” 

And he recognizes progress of the human nature (Jesus) under the 
influence of the divine wisdom (Christ) with which it was united (¢bid. 
28). So again he maintains with reference to Lk. 224 * Not my will, 
but Thine be done’, that there was in him the human will which shrank 
from pain as well as the divine will (though the latter always prevailed), 
the human weakness as well as the divine strength. The Lord made 
his own ‘the lowly things of human fearfulness’, and gave proof of his 
possession of our nature by sharing in its affections (ibid. 32). (Cf. 
‘Ath.’ de Incarn. et c. Arian. 21.) And again (ibid. 53) “In his great 
long suffering he endured not to repel from communion with himself 
our nature, fallen though it was as the result of sin, but to receive it to 
himself to give it life again.” 

That is to say, the human will, though fallen, is able by union with 
the divine will to realize its true power. In this conception the solution 
of the problem may be found. 


‘THE ATHANASIAN CREED’? 


Recent investigation has firmly re-established the traditional view of 
the unity of the Quicwmque vult as against the theory advocated by 
Prof. Swainson and others, that the Creed was composite, formed out of 
separate parts—expositions of the doctrine of the Trinity and of the 
Incarnation. There are no indications of such patchwork about it: 
early commentaries on the Creed as a whole are in existence ; and the 
‘two-portion’ theory depends on the evidence of mere fragments of 
texts and assumptions which are quite inadequate to prove it. 

There is also general agreement that it is to the south of Gaul that we 
must look for its origin, and great probability that its birthplace and early 
home was the famous monastery of Lerinum, founded by Honoratus, of 
which Faustus and Vincent and Hilary of Arles were members. 


1 This seems certainly to be the sense in which Gregory understood the passage 
John 1°—ot xarédaBev contrasted with dvahaBdy above. 
? See Hahn? p. 174, 
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It is further recognized that the Creed is prior to Eutychianism, 
though some of its phrases are clearly applicable to a similar form of 
thought ; but there is still dispute as to whether it is really directed 
against Nestorian or against Apollinarian conceptions. 

It must suffice here to indicate reasons for the conviction that it 
is Apollinarianism that is opposed, and to cite the chief christological 
passage from the Creed for examination, as bringing into focus the 
different points in dispute throughout the controversy which has just 
been reviewed. It is as follows :— 

“. . . Dominus noster Jesus, Dei filius, Deus pariter et homo est. 
Deus est ex substantia Patris ante secula genitus, homo ex 
substantia matris in seculo natus: perfectus Deus, perfectus 
homo, ex anima rationali et humana carne subsistens, aequalis 
Patri secundum divinitatem, minor Patre secundum humani- 
tatem. Qui licet Deus sit et homo, non duo tamen, sed unus est 
Christus: unus autem non conversione divinitatis in carnem, sed 
assumptione humanitatis in Deum; unus omnino non confusione 
substantiae, sed unitate personae. Nam sicut anima rationalis et 
caro unus est homo, ita et Deus et homo unus est Christus.” 

Let us see (1) what is opposed, (2) what is maintained. 

(1) Opposed is conversion of divinity into flesh, and confusion of 
substance (which means ‘confusion of God and man’ as passages in 
Vincent and Augustine clearly shew). To these charges Nestorians 
were certainly not open. Apollinarians as certainly were, in their 
desire to avoid the risk of a double personality. 

(2) Maintained is the completeness of the Godhead and of the 
manhood (the former being in substance the same as the Father’s, the 
latter in substance the same as his Mother’s), and the assumption of 
humanity into God, in such a way that there are not two persons, but 
one; that one being both God and man. 

That is to say, we may recognize to the full the two natures 
(though it is the inclusive term substantia that is used), without fear 
that by so doing we shall be involved in recognition of a double 
personality. 

There is nothing here that would hit Nestorians. The completeness 
of the humanity (as well as of the divinity) was a cardinal tenet with 
them, and they at any rate did not raise the difficulty of the union of 
the two substances in a single person. 

The real aim of the Creed is to uphold (1) two complete substances, 
(2) united in one person. This is exactly what we should expect from 
an opponent of Apollinarianism (see e.g. Vincent Commonit. xii, and cf. 
Note on ‘Substantia’ supra p. 233); and the incidental phrases ea 
substantia matris, in seculo natus, ex anima rationalr et humana carne, 
and the reference later on in the Creed to the Descent into Hell (on 
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which much stress is laid by writers against Apollinarius), favour the 
conclusion that the composition of the Creed may be assigned with 
the greatest probability to the period during which Apollinarianism was 
rife, preceding the outbreak of Nestorianism in 428 a.p. 

(The best collection of materials for the study of the problems 
connected with the Creed is to be found in G. D. W. Ommanney 
A Critical Dissertation on the Athanasian Oreed 1897, side by side 
with which should be read A. E. Buin The Athanasian Creed Texts 
and Studies vol. iv no. 1, where a lucid statement of the history of 
criticism of the Creed is given in the Introduction. Waterland’s 
Critical History is still valuable.) 


CHAPTER XV 


NESTORIANISM 


The Theological Schools of Alexandria and Antioch 


In these controversies, as in others, considerations which were 
really outside the main questions came in to complicate 
and embitter the relations between the two parties. Personal 
and ecclesiastical rivalries played their usual disconcerting part, 
and permanent differences in the mental constitution of men 
were reflected in the two great schools of thought which were 
engaged. The Alexandrian school had lost much of the scholarly 
instinct and interests which had characterized its representatives 
in earlier days, and the inheritance had passed to Antioch. The 
mystic tendency was to be found at Alexandria, the rational at 
Antioch. The theologians of Alexandria fixed their attention 
almost entirely on the divine element in the person of Christ, 
and so asserted in the strongest terms the unity of the divine 
and the human in him. While confessing the duality, they 
emphasised the unity. The human nature was taken into 
organic union alinost as if it were absorbed with the divine: 
though the union was a mystery, incomprehensible. By the 
teachers of the school of Antioch, on the other hand, attention 
was concentrated in the first place on the human element. The 
completeness of the human nature of the Lord was certain, even 
if its separate personality was thereby implied. The tendency 
at Antioch was thus to separate the natures and explain the 
separation—to confess the unity but emphasise the duality. 
Cyril, if himself untainted by the extreme conclusions, was 
at least an exponent of conceptions that easily led to the view 
of Christ as a composite being—a confusion of God and man— 
the Logos having absorbed humanity—one person and one 
nature. Nestorius, in his teaching, was only carrying on the 


traditions of the school of Antioch, which tended to see in 
255 
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Christ a man who bore the divine nature, or the Logos joined 
to human nature—two persons and two natures. 


Diodorus and Theodore 


These traditions had been formed and maintained by the 
great teacher Diodorus of -Tarsus ({ 394) and his more 
famous pupil Theodore, the teacher in turn of Nestorius, and 
probably the real originator of ‘Nestorianism’. He seems to 
reflect both in his life and teaching the best spirit of the 
school of Antioch. For ten years after his ordination! to the 
priesthood by Flavian, Bishop of Antioch, he devoted himself 
to the pastoral work of the office, and to assiduous teaching and 
writing, first at Antioch and afterwards at Tarsus (c. 383-393). 
During this time he established so high a reputation that he 
was chosen as Bishop of Mopsuestia in Cilicia, and until his 
death, thirty-six years later (c. 428), his fame as a scholar and 
bishop continually grew. He died “in the peace of the Church 
and in the height of a great reputation”; retaining to the last 
the warmest affection of Chrysostom and the highest regard of 
the emperor. An excellent scholar, far-famed in his day as a 
pillar of the truth and a commentator on the Scriptures,? and 
honoured as a bishop and administrator, he may thus be taken 


? Theodore was born at Antioch, of distinguished parentage, about 350. He 
was a pupil also of the famous sophist Libanius (also a native of Antioch), in 
whose school he began his lifelong friendship with that other pupil of Libanius, 
whose eloquence won for him the name of Chrysostom (the ‘John’ who should 
have succeeded his master ‘if the Christians had not stolen him’), In early youth 
he was caught by the prevailing enthusiasm for monasticism, and went from the 
feet of Libanius to the ascetic and studious life of the cloister; but his ardour 
soon cooled, and he returned to the prospect of office and honours in public life, 
and even wished for marriage. Chrysostom succeeded in dissuading him from such 
a change of purpose, and at the age of thirty-three his ordination took place 
(c. 383). 

* He is said to have composed Commentaries on the Psalms (noticeable for their 
free investigations into questions of authorship and date), and on other books of the 
Old Testament, as well as on the New Testament—some of which are still extant in 
Syriac or Latin translations, if not in their original Greek, though of many there are 
only fragments left. (He became to the Nestorian—East Syrian—Church the great 
exponent and critic of the Scriptures, and his works were at once translated into 
Syriac.) But besides these commentaries he wrote a large number of dogmatic and 
controversial treatises, and, in particular, one On the Incarnation, of which frag- 
ments are extant (‘ Against the Incarnation’ an opponent a century later styled it). 
See Migne P.@. lxvi and Ixxxvi; Leontius ¢, West. ef Eutych. iii 48; and H. B. 


Swete Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Minor Epistles of St Paul Appendix A vol. ii 
pp. 293 ff. 
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as a good representative of the theological thought of the 
Eastern Church at the end of the fourth century. The views 
to which he gave expression—though some took exception to 
them — commended themselves to the Christian scholars of 
his time, and shew us the stage in the developement of the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ which had then been reached. 
It was left for a general council after his death to condemn 
his teaching (though not himself!) and to hunt to death his 
pupil Nestorius—who was elected Patriarch of Constantinople 
in the very year in which Theodore died—when he gave expres- 
sion to the same or similar thoughts. Not till a hundred years 
after his death was the anathema pronounced which marked him 
as a heretic, outside the Catholic Church.2 
His characteristic conceptions can be clearly seen in the 
fragments, which are still extant, of his work On the Incarnation. 
In one of the longest of these® he discusses the nature of 
the indwelling of God in Christ. It ig clear, he argues, that 
God does not dwell in all men, for it is promised as a special 
privilege to those that are holy (the saints) (Lev. 2612), Some 
have supposed that the indwelling spoken of is the indwelling 
of the ‘being’ of God. If this were so, the being of God would 
have to be limited to those in whom he is said to dwell, if the in- 
dwelling is to have any special significance : in which case he would 
be outside all else. This, however, is absurd, since He is infinite, 
everywhere present, and cannot be locally circumscribed. Or 
if we admit that He is everywhere, then by using the expres- 
sion ‘ being’ in this way, we should have to concede to every- 
thing a share in his indwelling too :—to everything, not only to 
men, but even to irrational things and those that have no soul 
1 A confession of faith drawn up by him was laid before the Council of Ephesus 
(431), and attacked by Charisius, a presbyter of Philadelphia, It had, he said, 
been sent by the Nestorians in Constantinople to some Quartodeciman heretics in 
Lydia, who wished to return to the Catholic Church, and had misled them into stil] 
greater errors than those from which they were to be brought. See Hahn® pp. 
302-308. This creed was regarded by Cyril (Quod wnus est Christus § 728) and 


by Marius Mercator (Migne P.L. xlviii p. 877) as the recognized statement of the 
Nestorian position, 

? At the Fifth General Council, at Constantinople, in 553 :—a contrast to the 
earlier verdict which was voiced in the cry often heard in the churches, ‘‘We 
believe as Theodore believed ; long live the faith of Theodore ! ” (Cyril Al. Zp. 69). 

’The extant fragments were collected and edited by 0. F. Fritzsch, 1847, 
and again by H. B, Swete Zc. This passage is from the seventh book of the 
work On the Incarnation, quoted by Leontius (485-548) ¢, Nest, et LHutych. tii 48 
(Migne P.G, Ixxxvi 1 pp. 1267-1896), 
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(or life). So both alternatives are equally absurd, and it is clear 
that we must not speak of the indwelling as of the ‘being’ of 
God. Others have described the indwelling as the indwelling of 
the energy (force, activity, operative power) of God. But this 
supposition brings us face to face with precisely the same diffi- 
culties—the same alternatives. The only way in which the 
truth can be expressed is by the use of the term complacency 
(or good pleasure or approval). The indwelling of God is the 
indwelling of the divine approval. With the disposition of 
some God is well-pleased; and in or by His pleasure in them, 
His approval, He dwells in them. By nature, as has been 
said, He cannot be limited or circumscribed ; He is omnipresent: 
‘near’ and ‘far’ are words that cannot be applied to Him. 
But in this moral relation He is near some and far from 
others. There is a divine aloofness and separation from those 
who have not affinity to the divine nature. A divine indwelling 
is established in those who are by character, by moral disposition, 
worthy of it. Of this ‘indwelling’ there are grades: in some 
it is closer than in others, according as they have a closer or 
less close affinity to him. It is the same indwelling in the 
apostles and the just as in Christ. But Theodore repudiates, 
as the height of madness, the idea that the indwelling in Christ 
was comparable in degree to the indwelling in the saints. For, 
in the first place, the fact of his sonship to God, he declares, - 
removes him to another plane. It means that God united 
with Himself entirely the man that was assumed, and prepared 
him to partake with Him of all the honour which he who dwelt 
in Him—who is son by nature—shares. The sonship thus 
brings Christ into a uniquely close relation to God, who dwells 
in him in a unique degree. This indwelling furthermore, in 
the second place, began, in accordance with the divine fore- 
knowledge, with the very first formation of the manhood in 
the Virgin’s womb (in the case of the ‘saints’ the idea seems 
to be that they must prove their worthiness first), and shewed 
itself in his quick discernment of good and evil and his constant 
and easy choice of good and hatred of evil?—in all of which 

1The terms used are ovcla, évépyem, and evdoxla. Of. the earlier use of the 
terms OeAnwart, BovAn, and the like, in connexion with the generation of the Son, 


So evdoxia . . . yevvnbévra in the Creed of the Apostolical Constitutions, Hahn % 
p. 140. 


2 Thus, though contending against Apollinarian denial of moral freedom in 
Christ, Theodore does not allow the idea of liberty to result in liberty of choice, 
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he received the co-operation of the divine Word, proportioned to 
his own natural disposition. Thus he advanced to the most per- 
fect virtue, the pattern of which he afforded us, being appointed 
as it were for us a way to that end. And, thirdly, the union 
which he enjoys with God is indissoluble. 

Such is the general account which Theodore gives of the 
relation between the two natures in Christ!—the human and 
the divine. He does not shrink from the term unification— 
union (€ywovs), though he often uses a word which means 
‘conjunction ’ (cvvd¢eva) rather than ‘union.’ It was bis use of 
this term rather than the other to which exception was taken 
by his opponents. An extract which we owe to them enables 
us to understand his drift. It would be quite unfitting, he says, 
to speak of ‘mixture’ of the natures, for each retains indis- 
solubly its own characteristics. ‘Union’ is the proper term, 
through which the natures concur to form one person, so that 


but rather conceives the idea of the higher liberty, which consists in the un- 
changeable harmony of the human will with the divine—a kind of liberty which 
practically excluded all sin (Hefele Councils vol. iii p- 5). Comp, Augustine’s 
conception of free will, as freedom to do always that which is right—see infra p. 810. 

1 Dr. Swete sums up the teaching of Theodore upon this point, as exhibited in 
his commentaries on the Pauline epistles, in the following sentences :— 

‘In Jesus of Nazareth the invisible Word, the Only-Begotten of the Father, 
manifested Himself, dwelling in the Man, and inseparably united to Him. The 
Man Christ... is thus the visible image of the invisible Godhead; and on 
account of his union with the true Son of God, he possesses the privileges of a 
unique adoption, so that to him also the title Son of God belongs... But if 
it be asked, in what sense God dwelt in this Man, we must reply that it was by a 
special disposition towards him, a disposition of entire complacency. God, in His 
uncircumscribed nature and essence, fills the universe, nay, is all in all; in Christ 
He dwells in the person of the Word by a moral union, so unexampled and complete, 
that the divine Word and the humanity which He assumed are constantly regarded 
as being one person, The Man who thus became the habitation of God the Word 
_ received at his baptism the further indwelling of God the Holy Ghost, by whose 
power he wrought miracles, attained to moral perfection, and accomplished all that 
was necessary for the salvation of mankind” (Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Minor 
Epistles of St Paul vol. i pp. lxxxi ff.), 

And, pointing out the source of Theodore’s doctrinal errors, he says: ‘“‘ With 
the true estimate of the evil of sin, the necessity for an actual Incarnation of the 
Eternal Word disappears ; a man indissolubly united to God through the permanent 
indwelling of the Word suffices for the work of vanquishing death ” (ibid. p. 1xxxvii), 

In connexion with Theodore’s ‘‘ defective estimate of sin”’, it is to be noted that 
Marius Mercator charged him with being one of the originators of Pelagianism, and 
that he received Julian of Eclanum and other Italian bishops, when they were 
banished from their sees by Zosimus in 418 for refusing to accept the condemnation 
of Pelagius and Coelestius (see infra p. 820 n. 2), Theodore, however, afterwards 
concurred in the condemnation of Julian, 
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what the Lord says in the case of husband and wife, “ They 
are no longer two, but one flesh ” we too might reasonably 
say of the conception of union, “they are no more two persons 
but one”——the natures of course being distinguished. For just 
as in the case of marriage, the fact that they are said to be — 
one flesh does not prevent their being numerically two (the - 
sense in which they are styled ‘one’ is evident); so in the 
ease before us the unity of the person does not preclude the 
difference of the natures (the fact that the person is one 
does not prevent the natures being different). This is how the 
matter stands——When we consider the natures separately, we say 
that the nature of the divine Word is complete, and the person is 
complete, for we cannot speak of a distinct existence (U7daTacws) 
as impersonal; and we say that the human nature and person — 
likewise is complete: when, however, we have regard to the con- 
junction of the two, then we say that there is one person. 

The conception of personality may not be very precise— 
the difference between ‘nature’ and ‘person’ not exact ‘or 
definitive-——but Theodore certainly means to recognize (and other 
passages have the same effect) the divine and the human nature 
in Christ, and the unity of his person. The one person has 
for its constituents the divine Word (the God-Word) and the 
humanity—each in its entirety; the person resulting from the 
union of the two is one. 

When his exposition was represented as implying that there 
were two sons (the human element in Christ was son in one sense, 
and the divine element—the God-Word—in the fullest sense), he 
expressly repudiated this inference from his teaching. His main 
desire had been to provide for a free moral developement in the 
Saviour’s manhood, and to preclude the errors of Apollinarian 
theories. han 


The Outbreak of the Controversy—Nestorius at Constantinople 


Such were the literary and theological traditions in which 
Nestorius was trained. This was the environment in which, as 


1 Dorner’s view is that ‘‘Theodore never really arrived at the conception of 
yolitions and thoughts, which were at once divine and human (divine-human): for 
he supposed the two natures (represented by him, at the same time, also as two 
persons), as to their inmost essence, to continue separate and distinct . . . Strictly 
speaking, the two persons were one only in outward appearance, as the image of 
marriage shews !” (Doct. of the Person of Christ Eng. tr. Div. ii vol. i p. 47). 
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a member of the monastery of Euprepius near Antioch, he won 
so great a reputation for eloquence and austerity that he was 
elected Patriarch of Constantinople ; and thither he went in 428 
with his chaplain Anastasius, a presbyter of Antioch, and an 
adherent of Theodore’s views. At Constantinople he at once 
began an active campaign against heresies, which was sure to 
rouse up animosities; but it was apparently} his chaplain who 
actually kindled the flame, by preaching against the use of the 
title ‘ Theotokos’? applied to the Virgin Mary. The title had 
been in use for many years,’ but now apparently, as a result of 
the increasing tendency to pay her homage, it was being brought 
into new prominence; and when Anastasius declaimed against 
-it, “Let no one call Mary ‘Theotokos’; for Mary was but a 
woman, and it is impossible that God should be born of a 
woman ”, the fanatical feelings of the crowd were stirred, and the 
title became at once the watchword of a party. 

_ Nestorius followed up his chaplain’s attack.* ‘Theotokos’ 
was held to savour of heathenism and to be opposed to the 
scriptural phrases which could be applied.5 Mary was mother 
of the human nature only. God alone was Theotokos. All 
that could be properly be said of Mary was that she was the 
receptacle of God and gave birth to Christ. The divine and 
human natures were distinctly separated. There was only a 
‘conjunction’ of them—an ‘indwelling’ of the Godhead in the 


1 So Socrates H. ZH. vii 32 relates. The exact circumstances are not quite certain. 
2 Geordxos (Lat. deipara, det genetrix)—‘ Mother of God’ is the common English 
translation, but the word means more precisely ‘who gave birth to God’—God- 
bearer. Cf. German ‘Gottesgebirerin’. It is not really equivalent to uyrhp O¢od 
which was used at a later time. As Dr. Robertson writes—‘‘In the Greek word 
@eorbkos the component Qeds is logically a predicate, and as such is absolutely 
_ justified and covered by the Catholic doctrine, On the other hand, in the English 
phrase Mother of God, ‘God’ is practically a subject rather than a predicate, and 
therefore includes logically the person of the Father.” See also infra p. 262. 
8 Tt had been used by Origen, Alexander of Alexandria, Eusebius (V.C. iii), 
Athanasius (e.g. Or. c. Ar. iii 33), Cyril (Cat. x 19), and others. 
4The sermons of Nestorius (five adv. det genetricem Mariam and four adv, 
hacresim Pelagianam) are extant in a Latin translation in the works of Marius 
_ Mercator, an African orthodox layman, who was in Constantinople at the time and 
took great interest in the controversy. His other works were diligently destroyed, 
_ and only fragments are extant as quotations in the writings of opponents, e.g. in 
~ the Acts of the Council of Ephesus, and in Cyril Al., especially his five books 
against the blasphemy of Nestorius. The twelve anathemas in answer to Cyril’s 
are only extant in the translation of Marius. 
5 ¢.g. the dardrwp duyrwp of Heb. 7%, 
6 The terms that could be used were Ocoddxos and xpirrordkos. 
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man, resulting in a moral and sympathetic union. “I separate 
the natures, but the reverence I pay them is joint”, are the 
words in which Nestorius defended his teaching. 

Such a union is rightly described as ‘mechanical’ and as 
due to the arbitrary exertion of the divine power, by which 
natures incongruous and incompatible in their essence had been 


brought together in an artificial. alliance rather than a living 
union. 


The Title @cordxos 


To refuse to the Mother of the Lord the title ‘ Theotokos’ 
was doubtless to deny her a title of honour that was rightly 
hers; but it was much more than this. The English translation 
‘Mother of God’ brings into undue prominence the thought of 
the glory of her motherhood; the Greek term fixes attention 
rather on the Godhead of him who was born. To deny that she 
was Theotokos was really to deny that he who was born of her . 
was God? as well as man. The abruptness of the English 
phrase does not attach to the Greek, which effectually guards 
the interpretation of the revelation in Christ that sees in him 
Very God made man, and teaches that the Son of God in 
assuming manhood from the Virgin lost nothing of the Godhead 
which was eternally his. At the same time it is worthy of note 
that it guards equally well against an opposite error from that 


which is now before us—he who was born of Mary must have 
been man as well as God. 


Cyril of Alexandria—Denunciation of the Nestorian Teaching 


The natural deduction from the denial of the title was 
indeed speedily made. Cyril? of Alexandria declared that some 
of his monks refused to call Christ God, styling him only the 
instrument of divinity; and later on he charged Nestorius with 
denying the divinity of Christ. At Easter 429 he issued 
an elaborate exposition of the doctrine, and stirred up the 


1 Separo naturas, sed conjungoreverentiam, Cf. the reply of Noetus supra p. 104, 

See on this point and for the whole question the admirable notes to Bright’s 
Sermons of Leo on the Incarnation (note 3 pp. 127, 128), and his Waymarks in 
Church History, pp. 180, 181. 

* For the history and character of Cyril see the Church Histories and W. 


Bright’s article in D.C.B. He was certainly the best theologian of all who were 
engaged in this controversy. 
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Egyptian monks and clergy in Constantinople and the ladies 
of the court, and engaged in a heated correspondence with 
Nestorius. Throughout the controversy, though Cyril had no 
doubt the better case, his methods of conducting it were most 
unamiable; and he cannot be acquitted of the suspicion of being 
prompted by worldly motives, and jealousy of the rising see of 
Constantinople, as well as by the desire for theological truth. 
To Nestorius Apollinarianism was a ‘red rag’, and he was less 
dignified in manner than his chief assailant ; but impetuous as he 
was, he would have accepted, instead of ‘ Theotokos’, a term that 
perhaps sufficiently defined the theory,! had the controversy been 
less & outrance. As it was, Cyril secured from Celestine, the 
Bishop of Rome, the formal condemnation of Nestorius, by a 
Council held in August 430 ; and, having ratified the sentence at 
a Council of his own at Alexandria, he sent it to Constantinople in 
November, with a long expository letter and a dozen anathemas, 
which constituted an attack upon the whole school of Antioch.? 
The letter, though couched in somewhat arrogant and dictatorial 
terms, is of high importance as a statement of the doctrine which 
is the basis of the anathemas. Nestorius responded to it by 
twelve counter-anathemas.? 


Cyril’s Anathemas and the Answers of Nestorvus 


These two sets of anathemas reveal sufficiently clearly the 
points at issue. 

i. Cyril maintains that Emmanuel‘ (the Incarnate Son) is 
truly God, and that therefore the Holy Virgin is ‘ Theotokos ’— 
for she has generated (in fleshly wise) the Word of God who has 
become flesh. Nestorius replies that he who is Emmanuel is not 
to be called God the Word, but rather ‘God with us’, in the 
sense that, by the fact of his union with our constituents 
received from the Virgin, he dwelt in the nature which is like 
ours; and the Holy Virgin is not to be called Mother ‘of God 


1 Viz. Xpucrorbkos or Qeoddxos. 

2 The letter is given in Heurtley de Fide et Symbolo as the ‘third letter’ to 
Nestorius pp. 182 ff. It is also known as the Hpistola Synodica. The anathemas are 
given in Hahn® pp. 312-316 with the Latin translation of Marius Mercator. (The 
English in Hefele Councils iii p. 31 ff. who, however, follows a different text.) 

® These are only extant in the Latin translation of Marius Mercator—Hahn ® 
pp. 816-318. 

4 God with us’—i.c. the Incarnate Person, both God and man. 
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the Word’, but ‘of him who is Emmanuel’. Nor is God the 
Word himself to be said to be changed into flesh, which he 
received for the purpose of manifesting the deity, so that he 
might be found in bearing as a man. 

ii. Cyril maintains that the Word of God the Father was 
hypostatically united with flesh, and with His own flesh is one 
Christ—one and the same God and man together. Nestorius 
replies by an anathema on any one who, “in the conjunction of 
the Word of God which was made with the flesh, says that a 
change from place to place of the divine essence was made, and 
that the flesh was able to contain the divine nature, and that it 
was partially united to the flesh; or again ascribes to the flesh an 
infinite extension, so that it could contain (or receive) God, 
though the divine nature cannot be contained within the limits 
of the flesh”! and says that the same nature is both God 
and man. 

ili, Cyril condemns the view of those who in the case of the 
one Christ divide the hypostases (? persons or substances) after 
the union, conjoining them only by a conjunction of dignity, or 
by an arbitrary act of authority or power, and not rather by a 
concurrence or combination of them such as effects a ‘natural’ 
union. Nestorius insists that Christ, who is Emmanuel, is not 
to be called one in regard to nature, but in regard to the 
conjunction (of the natures); and that out of both ‘substances’ 
(that of the God-Word and that of the man assumed by 
him) there is one combination—the Son, and that the sub- 
stances still preserve this combination without being ‘ confused’. 
[Nestorius probably used both odela and hypostasis.2 He under- 
stood Cyril to mean a union into one nature, though he 
really meant a real union into one being, one hypostasis, as 
opposed to a moral or external union. Nestorius was anxious to 
uphold the permanent distinction between the divine and the 
human, and to repudiate any mixture or merging of one in the 
other, and to him there were still two hypostases in the one 


?The Latin is very obscure “in infinitum incircumscriptam divinae naturae 
coextenderit carnem ad capiendum Deum”, Perhaps the Greek was dseplypagoy THs 
Gelas picews, 

* In the corresponding anathema of Cyril, Marius M. translates brécracts by 
substantia, though in others he has subsistentia. If Nestorius wrote trécracts (and 
not ovcia), it was probably in the sense of ovcla, according to the older usage ; 


and so it was rightly rendered by substantia, (Marius M. has essentia once— 
Anath, ii.) 
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Christ. Cyril meant nearly what we mean by person, Nestorius 
meant what Latins meant by substantia. ] 

iv. The Scriptures contain sayings about Christ by himself, 
and by others of him, some of which seem to apply to him as 
man, some as the Word. Cyril condemns the method of 
interpretation which would separate these sayings into two 
classes, and apply them respectively to the two persons or 
hypostases (the man and the Word) conceived of separately from 
each other. Nestorius replies that Christ is of both natures, and 
that to apply these sayings, as though they were written of one 
nature, is to attribute to the very Word of God human affections 
and passions. 

V, Vi, vii, viii. Cyril protests against calling Christ ‘a God-bear- 
ing man’? (rather than truly God and the one Son by nature), 
or calling the Word the God or Lord of Christ; or saying that 
in Jesus as man the Divine Word operated, and that the glory of 
the Only-begotten was attached to him as something foreign. Nor 
may we say that the man who was assumed is to be worshipped 
and glorified together with the Divine Word, and together with 
him be called God, as distinct from him (different from that in 
which he is); but one worship and one doxology is to be offered 
to ‘Emmanuel’. Nestorius, on the other hand, declares it 
anathema to say that after the assumption of man the Son of 
God is naturally (by nature) one; or after the Incarnation to 
name as God the Word anyone but Christ, and to say that the 
‘form of a servant’ which was with God the Word did not have 
a beginning but was uncreated as He is, instead of acknowledging 
it to have been created by him as its natural lord and creator 
and God. Again, we must not say that the man who was created 
of the Virgin is the Only-begotten who was born from the womb 
of his Father before the Day-star; whereas he is acknowledged 
by the title of Only-begotten by reason of his union with him 
who is by nature the Only-begotten of the Father. And, on the 
question of worship, Nestorius replies that it cannot be offered to 
the ‘form of a servant’ itself, which is reverenced only in virtue 
of the fellowship by which it is conjoined and linked together with 
the blessed and naturally sovereign nature of the Only-begotten. 

ix. Cyril repudiates the teaching that the one Lord Jesus 
Christ received glory from the Spirit, and used the power which he 


1 Of. on this point Leo’s Letter to Flavian §5, infra p. 290. 
2 See note on Oeopopos dvOpwiros infra p. 276. 
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had through him as other than his own (external), and received 
from him the power of action against unclean spirits, and of 
performing his miracles on men; and declares that the spirit 
through which he wrought these signs was ‘his very own’. 
(This is against the Antiochene teaching with regard to the Holy 
Spirit, especially Theodore’s—see supra p.216n.) The anathema 
of Nestorius, on the other hand, is directed against those who say 
that the Holy Spirit is consubstantial with the ‘form of a 
servant, and do not rather explain the miracles of healing and 
the power of driving out spirits by the connexion and con- 
junction which exist between the Spirit and God the Word from 
his very conception. 

x. Cyril condemns the view that it was not the Word of 
God himself who became our high-priest and apostle, but the 
‘man born of a woman’, regarded separately as distinct from the 
Word ; and also the view that he offered the sacrifice for himself 
as well as for us. Nestorius declares that the high-priesthood 
and apostleship are Emmanuel’s rather than the Word’s, and 
that the parts of the oblation ought to be separately attributed to 
him who united and to him who was united, assigning to God 
what is God’s and to man what is man’s.! 

. xi, xii, In conclusion, Cyril requires the confession that the 
Lord’s flesh is life-giving and belongs to the Word of God the 
Father. It must not be regarded as belonging to some other, 
who is merely conjoined to Him or enjoys a divine indwelling: 
it is life-giving in that it has become the Word’s own—the 
Word’s who has power to bring all things to life. And we must 
confess that the Word of God suffered in the flesh, and was 
crucified in the flesh, and tasted death in the flesh, and became 
first-born from the dead. Nestorius, on the other hand, insists 
that the flesh which was united to the Word of God is not life- 
giving by any property of its own nature; that God the Word 
was not made flesh as touching his ‘substance’; and that the 
sufferings of the flesh must not be attributed to the Word of 
God and the flesh in which he was made together, without 
discriminating between the degrees of honour which belong to 
the different natures, 


1 This means apparently that the Logos, who unites, offers the sacrifice of the 
manhood, which is united. But Hefele seems to understand the anathema 
differently, and certainly in an earlier sermon Nestorius had protested against the 
idea that God could act as High Priest, 
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The Significance of these Anathemas—the Reception gwen to them 


It is clear that, in regard to nearly all the points involved, 
each of the disputants was setting in the most unfavourable 
light what he regarded as the natural premisses or conclusions of 
his opponent’s teaching. Scarcely ever does Nestorius meet the 
anathema by a direct negative. He suspects that there is at 
the back of it an idea which he regarded as false, and it is this 
latent error that he denounces. In the same way the anathemas 
of Cyril seem to deal more with possible inferences from 
Nestorian teaching than with the actual tenets of Nestorius. 
These anathemas of Cyril were indeed by no means universally 
acceptable They were read and approved, it is true, with 
the letter to which they were appended, at the Council of 
Ephesus ; but a request that the same approval should be given 
at Chalcedon was passed over. 


Cyril’s Dogmatic Letter 


Greater authority attaches to an earlier letter (the ‘Second’ 
or ‘Dogmatic’ Letter, written in the first months of the year 
430), which was formally sanctioned by both Councils. Cyril 
sets himself the task of expounding what the Creed really means 
by the ‘Word of God’ being ‘incarnate and made man’, and 
what it does not mean. 

It does not mean that there was any alteration in the nature 
of the Word, or that it was changed into man as a whole (body and 
soul); but rather that “the Word united hypostatically to himself 
flesh ensouled (animate) with a reasonable soul, and in a manner 
indescribable and inconceivable, became man, and was called 
‘Son of man’, not simply by an act of volition or complacence, 
nor yet in the sense that he had merely adopted a rdle; but 
that while the natures which are brought together to form 
the true unity are different, out of both is one Christ and Son. 
Not that the difference of the natures is destroyed by reason of 
the union; but rather that the Godhead and the manhood, by 

1 At the time itself they were supposed to be ‘Apollinarian’ (esp. the third 
and the twelfth), and as such were opposed by the Antiochene school in general, 
and particularly by John of Antioch and Theodoret of Cyrrhus (on whom seo 
infra pp. 284, 285). 

2'The letter is given in full in Heurtley de Fide e¢ Symbolo p. 182 ff., and the 
greater part in Hahn’ p, 310, 
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means of their inexpressible and mysterious concurrence to form 
a union, have produced for us the one Lord and Son Jesus 
Christ.” It is in this sense that, though existing before the ages 
and having an eternal generation from the Father, he is said to 
have had also a generation of the flesh, since for our sakes and 
on account of our salvation he united human nature with 
himself as a hypostasis and came forth from a woman. This 
does not mean “that in the first place an ordinary man was 
generated of the holy Virgin, and that afterwards the Word 
came down upon him”; but it means that, “since a union was 
effected in the womb itself, he is said to have undergone a 
fleshly generation, inasmuch as he made his own the generation 
of his own flesh ”. 

The sense in which he suffered and rose again is similarly 
explained. The divinity, inasmuch as it is also incorporeal, cannot 
suffer, and it was not in regard to his own nature that the divine 
Word suffered blows, or piercings of nails, or the other wounds. 
“ But since it was the body which had become his own that 
suffered these things, he himself is said to have suffered on our 
behalf. For he who cannot suffer was in the body that was 
suffering.” In like manner the Word of God is by nature 
immortal and incorruptible, and life and life-giving. “But 
inasmuch as it was his own body which by the grace of God tasted 
death on behalf of everyone, he himself is said to have suffered 
that death on behalf of us—not, of course, that he experienced 
death as regards his own nature—it were madness to say or 
think such a thing—but that... his flesh tasted death.” 
Similarly it was his body that was raised again, and so the 
resurrection is called his. ; 

The Logos with the flesh and body which are his own is 
absolutely one, and so it is one Christ and Lord that we confess ; 
and as one and the same we worship him (de. not as though we 
worshipped a man together with the Logos)—not making any 
distinction in this respect between the Logos and the manhood. 
Indeed, if any one takes objection to the hypostatic union, either 
as incomprehensible or as unseemly, he cannot escape the error 
of speaking of ‘two sons’; but the one Lord Jesus Christ must 
not be divided into two sons. Nothing is gained either by 
speaking ominously of a union of persons—* for Scripture has 
not said that the Logos united to himself the person of man, but 
that he became flesh; and to say that the Logos became flesh ig 
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precisely to say that he partook of blood and of flesh just as 
we do.” ‘That is to say, the manhood which he assumed was 
impersonal, but the mode and the result of the union was 
personal. Furthermore, he remained God all through, and the 
human generation in time did not in any way detract from the 
divine generation in eternity. “He made our body his own and 
came forth from a woman as man, not having lost his being 
God and having been born of God his Father, but even in the 
assumption of flesh remaining (continuing to be) what he was.” 2 

Such, Cyril declares, has always been the accurate account of 
the faith of the Church, and, in conclusion, he adds an explana- 
tion of the use of the term ‘Theotokos’ as meaning what he 
has expressed. “It was in this sense that the holy fathers have 
been bold to speak of the Holy Virgin as ‘Theotokos’: not in 
the sense that the nature of the Logos, or his deity, received from 
the Holy Virgin the beginning of its being; but in the sense 
that the holy body was born of her and rationally ensouled 
(received a rational soul); and therefore the Logos, being hypos- 
tatically united to this body, is said to have been born as regards 
the flesh.” That is to say, the Virgin is the Bearer of God, 
because she bore him who is God as well as man, though she is 
the Mother of the Saviour in regard to his humanity only. 


Earlier Teaching in the Church on the Subject. Tertullian, 
Origen, Athanasius 


With regard to the main issue there can be no doubt that 
Cyril was right in claiming for this teaching the support of the 
fathers of the Church. He was indeed using almost the very 
words of Tertullian? of old, and of the greatest of the teachers of 
Alexandria before his own time. 

Origen, without any sense of saying anything that was not 
universally allowed, declared that the Logos “while made man 
remained the God which he was”4—and again, “the Son of 


1 See Note on ‘The Impersonality of the Human Nature of The Lord’ p. 294. 
2 See Note on ‘The Kévwors’ p, 294. : 
8 Tertullian (as we have already seen supra p. 144) had been the first to give 
expression to the doctrine. Leo, at a later time, is simply restating his teaching 
almost in his very words. See esp. ¢.9. adv. Prax. 27, ‘‘ Deus autem neque desinit 
esse, neque aliud potest esse. Sermo autem deus, et sermo domini manet in aevum, 
_ perseverando scilicet in sua forma,” Of. also Greg. Naz. Theol. Or. iv. esp. 20 ff. 
4 Origen de Princip. preface, § 4. 
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God, through whom all things were created, is named Jesus 
Christ and the Son of man. For the Son of God is said to have 
died—in respect, namely, of that nature which could admit of 
death; and he who is announced to be about to come in the 
glory of God the Father with the holy angels is called the 
Son of man. And for this reason, all through the Scriptures, 
not only are human predicates: applied to the divine nature, 
but the human nature is adorned by appellations of divine 
dignity.” 

And, with regard to the sufferings and other experiences of 
the human nature, Athanasius wrote:2 “For this reason the special 
properties of the flesh, such as to hunger, to thirst, to be weary, 
and the like of which the flesh is capable, are predicated of him 
(or are described as his)—because he was in it; while, on the 
other hand, the works which are proper to the Logos himself, 
such as to raise the dead, to restore sight to the blind, and to 
cure the woman with an issue of blood, he did through his own 
body. The Logos endured the infirmities of the flesh as his 
own, for the flesh was his; and the flesh ministered to the 
works of the Godhead, because the Godhead was in it, for 
the body was God’s. . . . When the flesh suffered the Logos 
was not external to it, and therefore the passion is said to 
be his; and when he wrought divinely the works of his Father, 
the flesh was not external to him, but in the body itself the 
Lord did them.” And he proceeds to give instances—just the 
same as those which Leo afterwards adduced—to shew how, 
though the different experiences and works were accomplished 
by one and the same divine and human person, it was in 
virtue now of the manhood and now of the Godhead? 


The Council of Ephesus, 431, and the Victory of Cyril 


The emperor, Theodosius, was under the influence of Nestorius, 
and accused Cyril of disturbing the peace and trying to sow 


1 Origen de Princip. ii 6 3, Hefele (Councils vol. iii p. 8) cites from the Oom- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans the note, ‘“‘Through the indissoluble unity 
of the Word and the flesh, everything which is proper to the flesh is ascribed also 
to the Word, and what is proper to the Word is predicated of the flesh.” 

? Ath. Or. c. Ar, iii 31-33; cf. iv 6, 7; and incidentally, de Sent. Dionys. 26 
‘For he himself permits the special properties of the flesh to be predicated of him, 
that it may be shewn that the body was not another’s but his very own.” 

® Of. also Epiphanius Ancorat, 36 and 95 3 adv. Haer, \xix 24, 42, lxxii 23, 
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sedition ; but by general consent a council was summoned to deal 
with the questions at issue, to meet at Ephesus at Pentecost in 
the following year, 

Nestorius with his bishops, and Cyril attended by as many 
as fifty of his, arrived at Ephesus before the time appointed, and 
within a few days of Pentecost there were gathered together 
most of those who had been summoned. But there were still 
some very important absentees. John, the Metropolitan of 
Antioch, and the bishops of his province, had been delayed on the 
journey, and sent word that they were coming as quickly as 
they could. When, however, the days went by and they did 
not arrive,‘ Cyril and his friends determined to open the Synod ; 
and in spite of the protests of the imperial commissioner and 
some seventy bishops (including Theodoret of Cyrrhus), and the 
refusal of Nestorius to appear, a session was held (on June 22nd) 
from early morning into the night, and the excommunication of 
Nestorius was decreed by a unanimous vote of two hundred. 
Some acts of violence against Nestorius and his friends were 
committed by the people of Ephesus, but they were provided 
with a guard by the imperial commissioner. A few days later, 
John of Antioch arrived with forty Syrian bishops, and at once 
held a council and deposed Cyril and Memnon of Ephesus for 
their disorderly proceedings. Cyril’s party continued to hold 
sessions, and both sides endeavoured to secure the emperor’s 
support, the Antiochenes, in particular, charging Cyril with 
Apollinarianism and violence and injustice. The emperor decided 
to confirm the depositions on both sides, and early in August 
Cyril and Memnon, as well as Nestorius, were arrested at Ephesus 
and imprisoned. The majority and their friends at once made 
fresh representations to the emperor; and at last, after receiving 
deputies from both sides at Chalcedon, he ordered the release 
and restoration of Cyril and of Memnon; while Nestorius was 
to remain at his old monastery of Euprepius, whither he 
had already been sent, and a new bishop was appointed in his 
place. 

Cyril had thus, partly by the inherent merits of his cause, 

1Jt is reported (see Hefele Councils vol. iii p. 45) that two bishops of the 
province of Antioch said that John had bidden them tell Cyril not to wait for 
him, and it has been inferred that John wished not to be present at the con- 
demnation of his former priest and friend. But, as the same two bishops signed 


the protest against the subsequent proceedings of Cyril, the account must be 
received with suspicion, 
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but partly also by the aid of bribes or customary presents? to 
some of the great officials of the Court, secured his own position 
in the East, while he had been strong all through in the support 
of the West, through the Bishop of Rome. 


Terms of Agreement between Cyril and the Antiochenes. 
The Union Creed 


But the Antiochenes were by no means satisfied, and Cyril 
saw that it was necessary to divide them if possible, and to 
win over the Metropolitan—the natural leader of the Syrian 
opposition. He and those who were most anxious for peace and 
concord were steadfastly determined not to recognize Cyril till 
he had given satisfactory explanations, and with this end in 
view, after much discussion, an envoy (Paul of Emesa) was 
despatched to Alexandria in 433, bearing with him a form of 
creed to serve as a test, which Cyril was to be required to accept. 
This creed ?—intended to unite the Antiochenes and to be an 
Hirenicon to their opponents—contains the following declarations. 
on the points at issue: “ We confess therefore our Lord Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, the only begotten, complete God and 
complete man, of a rational soul and body: begotten of his 
Father as touching his Godhead before the ages, but all the 
same in the last days, on account of us and on account of our 
salvation, of Mary the Virgin as touching his manhood: co- 
essential with the Father as touching his Godhead and all the 
same co-essential with us as touching his manhood: for there has 
been effected a union of two natures—therefore we confess one 
Christ, one Son, one Lord. In accordance with this conception 
of the unconfused union we confess the Holy Virgin to be the 
bearer of God (Theotokos), because God the Word was incarnate 
and made man, and from the very conception united to himself 
the temple which was received from her. And of the expressions 
of evangelists and apostles concerning the Lord, we know that 
theologians apply some generally as referring to one person, and 
discriminate others as referring to two natures; and those which 


? So his apologists (e.g. Hefele) prefer to style them. The abbot Eutyches first 
comes before us as Cyril’s agent in this matter. The monks of Constantinople, under 
Dalmatius the Archimandrite, were also strong and even violent allies. 


* See Hahn ® p. 215. In the main it was the same as one previously sent to the 
emperor, probably composed by Theodoret. 
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are of a divine character they refer to the Godhead of Christ, 
and those that are lowly to his manhood.” 

This statement certainly seems to favour the Antiochene 
rather than the Alexandrian point of view—but the title 
Theotokos is expressly admitted, and ‘union’ is used instead of 
‘conjunction’; and Cyril accepted the Creed and embodied it in 
his reply, John on his part agreeing to the judgement pro- 
nounced against Nestorius, and anathematizing his ‘infamous 
doctrines’. Cyril further defended himself in his letter 1 against 
misrepresentations, and particularly requested John to join in 
checking the senseless ideas of a mixture or blending of the 
_ Logos with the flesh, or of any change at all in the divine 
nature, “for that remains ever what it is and never can be 
changed ”. ; 


Dissatisfaction with the Definitions on both sides. Cyril's 
Vindication of them 


The ‘union’ which was thus brought about failed to satisfy 
many on both sides. Of Cyril’s former adherents there were 
some who thought that he was now accepting Nestorian errors; 
some merely misunderstood the terms which were used; while 
others—the forerunners of Monophysite conceptions—consciously 
disapproved of the teaching which Cyril represents. Accordingly, 
in a series of letters, he defended the ‘union ’, Insisting that 
there were two natures, and yet there was a complete but uncon- 
fused union of the two, and that the doctrinal statement agreed 
upon simply excluded misapprehensions of the doctrine which he 
himself had constantly repudiated. The Nestorians were right 
in teaching two natures; their error lay in their not acknow- 
ledging a real union of the two. So, now that the Orientals 
agreed in allowing no separation of the natures, only teaching a 
distinction between them in thought, they were really accepting 
what he himself meant by the phrase “one incarnate nature of 
the Logos”. So, too, with regard to the predications in Scripture, 
they did not say “one class refer only to the Logos of God, the 
other only to the Son of man”; but they said “the one refer 
only to the Godhead, the other to the manhood ”—and in saying 


?The letter known as Lactentwr Coeli (Heurtley de Fide et Symbolo p, 
199 ff). 
2To Acacius Zp. 40, Eulogius Hp. 44, Valerian Ep. 50, and Successus Tip 45 
(Migne lxxvii p, 181 ff.), See Hefele Councits vol. iii p. 140 ff. 
18 
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so they were right, ascribing both alike to the one Son (who is 
both Son of God and Son of man). 

Inasmuch as Cyril thus clearly recognizes the distinction 
between the natures, and insists that there is no kind of mixture 
of one with the other (though holding the union to be so com- 
plete that in the incarnate Christ the distinction is apprehended 
rather in our own thought than in his person), it seems to be 
certain that the expression “one incarnate nature of the Word ” 
is intended to denote the unity of the person. The centre of 
this personality was the Logos who “remained always what he 
was” before the Incarnation. 

And this was the teaching for which a large number of the 
‘Nestorian’ bishops were not prepared. It seemed to them to 
endanger the full recognition of the manhood of Christ. They 
would not anathematize Nestorius; they would not accept the 
compromise in which apparently some were able to acquiesce — 
without giving up their old ideas; and they would not recognize 
Cyril as orthodox. 


The Strength and the Weakness of Nestorianism 


The real strength of Nestorianism lay in its clear perception 
of the reality of the human nature of the Lord. The Saviour 
of men really went through the normal experiences of the life 
which man must live. At a time in the developement of doctrine 
—in the work of interpretation of the Person of Christ—-when 
there was once again danger lest the full and complete humanity 
of the Redeemer should fail to win theoretic recognition, and 
an interpretation of his Person should be accepted which would 
practically be a denial of the Incarnation in its true significance, 
Nestorianism rendered service to the Church. It insisted that 
the human experiences of the Lord were really human. But 
what it gave with one hand it took away with the other. Its 
theory failed to cover the deepest conviction of the Christian 
consciousness that in Jesus God and man had really been 
brought together in a vital and permanent union, never hence- 
forward to be dissolved: that the chasm between God and man 
had been bridged over, so that all who were united with Jesus 
were united with God Himself. The Nestorian theory only 
provided for an external union, which was understood to be an 
alliance of two distinct beings. And so the Incarnation was as 
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much emptied of its meaning as it was by any theory which 
failed to provide recognition either for the complete manhood 
or for the complete Godhead of the Saviour. But though 
Nestorianism was inevitably condemned, the Church had still to 
seek for a clearer conception of the relation between the God- 
head and the manhood and of their union in one Person. 

Nestorians were at all events convinced that Jesus Christ 
was both God and man; that in him the experiences of both 
natures were fully represented. Nor can they be accused of 
exaggerating the distinction between the divine and the human 
natures and functions. They did not realize that distinction too 
vividly ; but they failed to realize the idea of God becoming 
man—one who was eternally God entering upon the sphere of 
human life. In this respect at all events a fundamental issue 
was made clear by Cyril. The Catholic interpretation of the 
Gospel is based on the idea of God condescending to be born as 
man ; a divine Person stoops to assume human nature and live a 
human life, without ceasing to be divine. About this conception 
there is a unity which is never for a moment in danger of 
dissolution. But the very starting-point of Nestorian thought 
excluded the possibility of unity. Indeed, Nestorians started not 
from one point, but from two, and the lines of their thought ran 
always parallel, side by side. There was Man, and there was 
God. Both were persons, and the conjunction in which the 
two were brought together was only one of relation (oxeTLKN 
cuvagea). And so they never reached a clear conception of a 
Person living in two spheres of consciousness and experience.! 
To this conception Cyril seems really to have attained, though 
there were some difficulties of terminology which he did not 
altogether overcome. 

As a theory of the Person of Christ, Nestorianism is weak 
and inadequate, so far as it fails to realize the union of manhood 
and Godhead as actually effected in a single Person who lived 
the life of men. But as against any theory which in any way in 
effect, if not intentionally, tends to annul the entirety of the 
manhood of Jesus, Nestorianism is strong, and makes its appeal 
direct to the heart of men. It is a mistake to regard it as 
merely ‘ rationalistic ’. 

They ‘could not see that the distinction between the two spheres of existence 


might be maintained without abandoning or denying the unity of their subject’ 
(W. Bright The Age of the Fathers vol, ii p. 281), 
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And go it won and retained its hold over great numbers of 
men. 


Suppression of Nestorvanism within the limits of the Empire 


Against those who were not to be won over by explanations 
and negotiations, the Patriarch of Antioch at last appealed for the 
aid of the civil power. Nestorius in 435 was turned out of his” 
monastery and banished to Petra in Arabia, and a little later to 
Ptolemais, a kind of Siberia, to which the worst criminals were 
sent! The emperor ordered all his writings to be burnt, and 
~ his adherents all the more eagerly disseminated those of Diodorus 
and Theodore, and translated them into other languages (Syriac, 
Armenian, and Persian). Many bishops were deposed and expelled 
from their sees, and, in consequence of the stringent measures 
adopted, the Nestorian heresy was soon suppressed throughout the 
whole of the Roman Empire. For a time it found a refuge in 
the school of Edessa, but, when this famous centre of theological 
learning was closed by the Emperor Zeno in the year 489, 
Nestorianism lost its last hold in the Empire.’ 

By these means the controversy was silenced for the time. 
But the theological tendencies which prompted it were too 
opposed to admit of easy combination, and on the death of Oyril 
the extreme champions of the oneness of the natures, whom he 
had been able to keep in check, broke loose ; and, when the 
controversy which resulted was closed, the Church had lost 
another band of enthusiastic, if mistaken, Christians. 


Ocodopos avOpwrros 


In a note on the use of the title Geopopos by Ignatius, as a second 
name for himself (6 cat Geoopos) Lightfoot writes (Apostolic Fathers, 
Ignatius vol. ii p. 21) “This word would be equally appropriate to the 
true Christian, whether taken in its active sense (Oeopdpos bearing God, 
clad with God) or in its passive sense (Gedpopos borne along by God, 
inspired by God)”; citing in support of his comment the words of 
Clement Al. (Strom. vii 13) Oetos dpa 6 yyworuKds Kat non aytos, Jeopopav 
Kat Oeopopovpevos. 

But he proceeds to shew that Ignatius certainly used the word in 


1 He was still alive in 439 when Socrates wrote his history, and a Coptic MS. of 
the life of Dioscorus says he was summoned to the Council of Chalcedon in 451. 
It seems unlikely that he lived so long, but when and where he died is unknown. 

2 See Additional Note—‘‘ The Nestorian Church” p. 279, 
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the active sense (as other similar compounds such as vaodédpos, xpioro- 
édpos, capxopdpos, vexpoddpos) ; and that it was so interpreted universally 
till a very late date, when the legend grew up that Ignatius was the 
very child whom our Lord took up in his arms (Mark 9°° and IIs). 
He also cites passages proving that the metaphor of ‘bearing God’ or 
‘bearing Christ’ was familiar to early Christian writers, and that it is 
this sense rather than that of ‘wearing God’ as a robe that is intended, 
though the Syriac translator rendered it ‘God-clad’ and St Paul’s 
metaphor of ‘ putting on Christ’ might suggest that image. 

The word has also commonly, if not universally, been understood in 
the active sense in the phrase dvOpwres Geopopos as used in the Christo- 
logical controversies of the fourth and fifth centuries, and so it has been 
taken in the foregoing account to mean ‘a man who bears God with 
him’, implying that the man, so to say, was prior in time, and was 
favoured with the special choice of God, who is pleased to dwell in him 
—a man in whom God dwells. 

But Dr Robertson writes that he holds that this is a mistake, and 
that the word is here passive in sense, ‘God-borno’ ¢.¢. inspired.} 

There is only room here for a brief statement of the question. 

The phrase seems to be first used by Apollinarians as a taunt which 
they cast at the doctrine of their opponents, charging them with 
worshipping an dvOpwros Geoddpos, and maintaining that the true 
object of worship was rather a eds capxodpdpos. (See Greg. Naz. Ep. 
102 where the allusion is brought in incidentally to shew the absurdity 
of the Apollinarian position by an interchange of odpé and d&vOpwros in 
one of their own expressions.) The antithesis shews that the word is 
used in the active sense. 

It is again as a taunt that we meet it next, though in a sense the 
tables are turned. Apollinarians said that the Christ of the ‘orthodox’ 
was a ‘God-bearing man’; but now it is Nestorians against whom the 
charge is brought that they preach a Oeopopos dvOpwrros, and this by 
Cyril who was himself suspected—not without reason as far as his 
language went—of Apollinarian tendencies. The historical antecedents 
of the phrase suggest, accordingly, that it is the active sense that is still 
intended—‘ a man bearing with him God’. It was certainly understood 
and used in this sense by later writers (see passages cited in Suicer’s 
Thesaurus); and thus interpreted it expresses concisely the objections 
which are constantly reiterated against Nestorians—viz. that they made 
the manhood (the man) the starting-point, so to say, of their doctrine, 
and conceived of Christ as a man, with whom God was joined in some 


11Tt must be noted that, whether the compound is active or passive, the general 
senso ‘inspired’ would hold. If active, the idea is that of a man who bears within 
him God, and so has with him a divine guide. If passive, the idea is that of a 
man who is upheld and sustained by the divine light and strength. 
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other way than in that of a real union (cvvddea, not évwors) ; 80 that 
his Person was composed, as it were, of a man and a God—the Son of 
Man and the Son of God. So their opponents argued that the sense in 
which they applied the term ‘God’ to the individual human person 
whom they called Christ could not exclude the notion of two Sons. 
The idea of the indwelling of God xar’ cédoxfay in a human being 
was the source of their doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ. 
And so their Christ was fairly described by the nickname dvOpwos 
Oeoddpos. 

If the word be passive—Oedopos—it would not convey this sense. 
In the term ‘a God-borne man’ God is put first. There is God, and he 
takes up and bears with him a man. The objection that the doctrine 
implied two persons might still hold good, but the point of view would 
not be the same as that from which opponents of Nestorianism set out. 

But, nevertheless, it seems to have been in the passive sense that 
Cyril applied it to the Nestorian teaching. Dr Robertson points out 
that the anathemas must be interpreted by the ‘covering’ letter to 
which they were appended. That letter is the substratum of the 
anathemas. And, in the passage in the letter which corresponds in 
positive exposition to the statements which are negatived in the 
anathemas, Cyril quotes two sayings which are apparently the sayings 
of Nestorius—(1) 8a tov popotvta tov Popovpevoy céBw, Sid. Tov aOparov 
mpockva Tov Spwpevov, (2) 6 AnPOels TH AaBdvte ovyxpyparier eds. 
(That is, ‘On account of him that bears I reverence him that is borne ; 
on account of him that is unseen I worship him that is seen’, and ‘He 
that is taken up is called God (shares in the name of God) along with 
him that took him up’.) In these sayings there is no doubt that the 
active agency is ascribed to God throughout. It is God that bears, man 
that is borne. It is God that took up, man that was taken up. The name 
God, which properly belongs only to him that takes, is extended by 
virtue of the new association to him that is taken. The ovorotyia of 
ideas is unmistakeable. The ‘man’ is, as it were, passive throughout. 
And the phrases in the anathemas, which repudiate such ideas, are at 
least patient of the same interpretation (viz. Ocdpopos dvOpwros—as 
dvOpwrov evypyjcbar mapa Tod Heod Adyou Tov "Incotv—rov avarAnpbeta 
dvOpwrov cupmpockveicbar Seiv TO Ged ASyw . . . Kal ovyyxpyyarilew 
Oeov ws Erepov ev Erépw).? 

We must therefore recognize that Cyril meant Oeddopos, in the 


1 See supra Theodore’s exposition of the doctrine. 

2 Dr. Robertson also points out that in the instance from the Hucerpta Theodoti 
27 (7d Oeopopov yivecOar Tov dvOpwrov mpocexds evepyovmevoy vd Tod Kuplov Kat 
Kabdmep cua abtot ywduevov) which Lightfoot quotes in support of the active 
sense, he has overlooked the drift of the passage, and that the word is there 
passive (Geddopor), being explained by éevepyovmevoy drd Tod Kuplov, 
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passive sense. As applied to Nestorian teaching the phrase Geddopos 
avOpwros is probably his own coinage. It is not probable that Nestorius 
or his followers would have chosen it as their own expression of their 
doctrine, though the saying of Nestorius—if it be his, which Cyril 
quotes, would seem to give him justification for the phrase. 

But in the active sense, Oeoddopos avOpwros, the phrase was so 
convenient and concise an expression of the Nestorian doctrine, as 
commonly understood, that it was seized upon and regularly used in 
later times as a label for the famous heresy. And therefore, though— 
as Dr Robertson has convinced me—with some sacrifice of historical 
accuracy, I have given the phrase the sense which it has universally 
been believed to bear, from the days of Marius Mercator (see supra 
p. 261 n. 4), who slips in the gloss id est, Dewm ferentem, down to 
the present time. 


THE NESTORIAN (EAST-SYRIAN) CHURCH 


The expelled bishops laid the foundation of the great East-Syrian 
Church. A temporary refuge was found by Nestorians in the great 
school of Edessa, which had been famous for generations as the literary 
centre of Christianity for Armenia, Syria, Chaldaea, and Persia. At the 
time of the Council of Ephesus (431) its head was a Persian, Ibas, an 
ardent disciple of Theodore of Mopsuestia. After the Council he was 
expelled by the bishop Rabulas (who had himself been Nestorian at 
first), and spread translations of Theodore’s works among the Christians 
in Persia. In 435 he was elected Bishop of Edessa, in succession to 
Rabulas, and a great stimulus was given to Nestorianism. The school 
was finally dissolved by the Emperor Zeno in 489, but it was transferred 
(to flourish more freely than ever) to Nisibis, where already, under 
Barsumas, a Nestorian school had been founded, and the support of the 
Persian king was secured for Nestorian Christians only. In spite of 
occasional persecution, Nestorian schools and missionaries rapidly spread 
in Persia and India, and even far into China (where a bilingual inscrip- 
tion in Chinese and Syriac, found by the Jesuits at Singanfu, relates 
that a Nestorian missionary laboured as far back as the year 636). The 
Nestorian Church, strongly established in this way by the end of the 
fifth century, and always famous for its educational and missionary 
enthusiasm, had become in the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
largest Christian body in the world—the Christian Church of the far 
East. The Patriarch (or Catholicos) resided at Seleucia-Ctesiphon, and 
later at Bagdad, and was acknowledged by twenty-five metropolitans (or 
archbishops) as their spiritual head. The Khalifs of Bagdad protected 
their Christian subjects, and important offices of state were often filled 
by them; but when a Tartar race of sovereigns succeeded, bitter perse- 
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cution broke out, and at last the invasion of Tamerlane in the fourteenth 
century spread universal devastation, and almost blotted out the Church. 
Only a fragment—a nation as well as a Church—survived ; and, in spite 
of almost incredible persecution and suffering, still survives in the moun- 
tains and plains of Kurdistan (partly in Turkey and partly in Persia). 
The Euphrates valley expedition of 1835 first brought their existence to 
the knowledge of the West, and, in response to repeated appeals from 
the Catholicos for help, Archbishop Benson founded an educational 
mission to restore and build up, if possible, free from Nestorian error, 
something of their ancient state. [See ‘“ Archbishop’s Mission to the 
Assyrian Christians” Annual Report, published by the 8.P.C.K.] 


CHAPTER XVI 
EUTYCHIANISM 


Tue difficulty of finding a suitable expression of the union of 
the two natures in the person of Jesus Christ, which should 
recognize fully the earliest conviction, that, though one person, 
he was yet both God and man, was shewn again within a few 
years of the condemnation of Nestorian teaching. This time 
it was teaching of an opposite kind that called for correction. 

Cyril died in 444, and was succeeded by Dioscorus, who 
had, in an exaggerated form, all the bad qualities which have 
been attributed to Cyril, without his undoubted learning! The 
Archbishop of Constantinople was Flavian, a moderate man, 
averse from controversy, desiring peace and quiet for the Church. 
But peace was not to be had when followers of Cyril were not 
content to use his language and abide by the qualifications which 
explained it. On the contrary, there were some who seem 
to have made it their business to scent out traces of Nestorianism 
in men who were reputed orthodox, and so to wound their good 
name. 


The Teaching of Eutyches—his Condemnation 


It was one of these who caused the renewal of the strife— 
Eutyches, who had been an enthusiastic follower of Cyril, and 
was archimandrite of a monastery outside Constantinople, and 
high in the imperial favour. He had fallen under suspicion of 
Apollinarian tendencies already, and at an ordinary synod of 
thirty-two bishops, held at Constantinople in November 448, a 
charge was brought against him by Eusebius, Bishop of Dory- 
laeum—a former friend and ally in the contest against 


1 He seems to have been violent, rapacious, and scandalously immoral (seo the 
evidence adduced at the Council of Chaleedon—Hefele Councils vol. iii 323 ff.), He 
brought all kinds of charges against Cyril, and confiscated his money and property 
on the ground that he had impoverished the Church, 
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Nestorianism—that he confounded the natures, and scandalized 
many of the faithful by his teaching. Eutyches was invited to 
attend before the synod and offer explanations. Again and 
again he refused to appear, and sent evasive answers to the 
messengers who were despatched to summon him; but at last 
he came. The question was put to him: “ Dost thou confess the 
existence of two natures even after the incarnation, and that 
Christ is of one essence (ooovcvov) with us after the flesh ?” 
After trying to evade a direct answer, Eutyches declared that he 
had never hitherto used the latter phrase (though the Virgin from 
whom the flesh was received was of one essence with us), but 
that he would do so, if required by the synod. (He had really 
held the human nature to be assimilated, deified, by the Logos; 
so that the body was no longer of the same essence as ours, but 
a divine body 1—so the human nature was as it were transmuted 
into the divine.) And at last he was obliged to admit that he 
confessed that the Lord was of two natures before the union, 
but after the union he confessed one nature. When required to 
anathematize all views opposed to the one declared by the 
synod (that Christ was of one essence with us as regards the 
flesh, and of two natures), he answered that though he would 
accept the manner of speech required, he found it neither in 
Holy Scriptures nor in the Fathers, and that therefore he could 
not pronounce the anathema which would condemn the Fathers. 
And he appealed to the writings of Athanasius and Cyril 
in support of his own teaching,’ saying, ‘ before the union they 
speak of two natures, but after the union only of one’—though 
all the same he repudiated all change and conversion of one 
into the other. As it was only in so equivocal a fashion that 
Eutyches would accept the test, the synod decided that he did 
not really hold the orthodox faith and pronounced his deposition 
and excommunication. 


Appeal to the West and Counter-Attack on Flavian 


Eutyches maintained his ground and offered a stubborn 
resistance. Enjoying already the emperors sympathy, he 


1 This view was represented as if he said that the Logos had brought his body 
from heaven (évw@ev). This he denied that he held. 

2 Some of the writings on which he depended were really Apollinarian, fraudu- 
lently ascribed to others. See supra p. 241 note. 
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wrote to Leo, the Bishop of Rome, in ingratiating terms, and 
tried to secure his support. Leo, however, waited till he had 
heard the other side, and then wrote briefly to Flavian, con- 
demning Eutyches, and promising full and complete directions 
in the matter. Feeling ran high in Constantinople. The 
emperor supported Eutyches and required of Flavian a pro- 
fession of belief, in answer to the charges of Eutcyhes. Flavian 
in reply drew up a statement, in which he declared his faith 
in the twofold generation of him who was “ perfect God and 
perfect man, . . . of one essence with the Father as regards his 
Godhead, and of one essence with his mother as regards his 
manhood. For while we confess Christ in two natures after 
the incarnation from the Holy Virgin and the being made man, 
we confess one Christ, one Son, one Lord, in one subsistence and 
in one person ; and we do not refuse to speak of one nature of 
God the Word, if it be understood to be one nature incarnate 
and made man, inasmuch as our Lord Jesus Christ is one and 
the same (person) out of both (natures).” Flavian here was 
careful to use the phrase ‘one nature’ with the qualification 
which Cyril too had added, ‘ one incarnate nature’. Eutyches, 
on the contrary, did not shrink from acknowledging ‘one 
nature of the incarnate God made man’. 


The Council of Ephesus 


Against the wish of Leo and of Flavian, Theodosius 
summoned a Council to meet at Ephesus, and, with the hope of 
determining the judgment of this Council, Leo wrote to Flavian 
the letter he had promised before.? The letter was written on 
June 13, and the Council met in August, with Dioscorus as 
president. Dioscorus was attended by a strong body of 
Egyptian bishops and monks, who all behaved with scandalous 
violence. They cried out against Eusebius for dividing Christ 
—‘ Bury him alive; as he divides Christ, let him be divided 
himself!’ Flavian was ‘mobbed’ by the monks of Barsumas; 
Dioscorus refused to have the letter of Leo read; the state- 
ments of Eutyches were received with applause. The Council 


~ 1 Hahn? p- 320, The letter containing it was sent to the emperor in the spring 
of 449, 

2 Hahn § p. 321 ff. An English translation in Bright St. Leo on the Incarnation, 
and in the English translation of Hefele (Cownctls vol. iii 225 ff.), See infra p. 288. 
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asserted that after the incarnation the distinction between the 
two natures no longer existed. Eutyches was declared orthodox 
and restored, and all his opponents were deposed. Flavian 
appealed against the decision, supported by the Roman legates, 
who protested and retired in haste. The signatures of many of 
the bishops were extorted by threats and physical force. It 
seems certain from the evidence, even when allowance is made 
for some exaggeration, that the result was only reached by 
insolent intimidation which proceeded to personal violence; and 
when the news reached Leo, he at once denounced the action of 
Dioscorus, and later on declared that a Council characterized by 
such ‘ brigandage’! was no true Council at all. 


Victory of the Eutychians through the Emperor's Support 


Theodosius, however, supported Dioscorus and his party, and 
applauded the decision of the Council. He denounced Flavian, 
Eusebius, and the others as Nestorians, and deposed and exiled 
them? Theodoret, who had not been at the Council, was included 
in this sentence, and his writings were forbidden to be read. 

The result of the stringent edict which was issued was 
hopeless dissension in the East. Egypt, Thrace, and Palestine, 
on the one side, held with Dioscorus and the emperor ; on the 
other side, Syria, Pontus, and Asia protested against the treat- 
ment of Flavian and the acquittal of Eutyches. With them 
was Rome; and Leo, excommunicated by Dioscorus, excommuni- 
cated him in turn and demanded a new Council. As long as 
Theodosius lived nothing could be done, though the sympathies 
of Pulcheria were on the other side. His death in July of the 
year following “the Robber Synod (450) opened the way to the 
end of the wretched wrangle. 


The Council of Chalcedon 


Pulcheria and her husband, Marcian, favoured the cause 
which Leo represented, and the exiled bishops were recalled. 


1 ‘Tatrocinium’ Hp. 95 (to Pulcheria), dated July 20, 451:—hence the name by 
which the Council is known to history, ‘the Robber Synod’ (cdvodos AnorptKy). 

2Some accounts declare that Flavian died three days after the Council from 
the results of the violence of which he was the victim, and at Chalcedon Barsumas 
was denounced as his murderer. Other accounts say he was exiled and died at 
Epipa, a city of Lydia, perhaps by a violent death, 
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A synod was held at Constantinople, at which the bishop, 
Anatolius, signed Leo’s letter to Flavian—by this time widely 
known and warmly welcomed by such men as Theodoret and 
other leaders of the Antiochenes; and a General Council was 
summoned to be held at Nicaea Thither in the summer of 
451 the bishops and the papal legates journeyed; but to suit 
the convenience of the emperor (whose presence was required 
at the capital) the Council was transferred to Chalcedon. A 
number of sessions were held between the 8th October and 
the 1st of November, about six hundred bishops and others 
being present.? 
At the outset the papal legates protested against the 
presence of Dioscorus, and the commissioners (who were in 
charge of the business arrangements) directed him to sit apart 
-from the others, as not entitled to vote. All the documents 
relating to the case were read. While this was proceeding, the 
introduction of Theodoret, by command of the emperor, caused 
a violent outbreak of angry protests from the party of Dio- 
scorus (who taunted him as ‘ the Jew, the enemy of God’) and 
counter-accusations from his friends? Quiet was with difficulty 
restored by the commissioners, who declared “ such vulgar shouts 
were not becoming in bishops, and could do no good”. Over the 
proceedings at Ephesus a heated debate took place, and many 
of the bishops who had been present disavowed their share in 
the decisions, declaring that they had been induced, through fear 
of the violence of Dioscorus and his monks, to act in violation 
of their real belief and judgement. Dioscorus declared that 
Flavian had been justly condemned, because he maintained that 
there were two natures after the union’; whereas he could prove 
from Athanasius, Gregory, and Cyril, that after the union we 
ought to speak of only one incarnate nature of the Logos. “I 
am rejected”, he cried, “with the Fathers; but I defend the 
doctrine of the Fathers, and swerve from it in no respect.” He 
‘ Leo now wished to dispense with a Council, and simply by his legates, in con- 
junction with Anatolius, receive into communion all suspected bishops who would 
make profession of the orthodox faith. Even earlier he had apparently wished to 
adopt this course, and only to hold a Council if it failed. 
' 2 Yet the West was represented only by the Roman legates and two African 
bishops. 
* Theodoret had written a dialogue (satirizing the monks, Oyril’s supporters, 
and accusing the whole party of being mere Apollinarians) between "Epamorts (a 


scrap-collector—one who picks up scraps of heresies, like Eutyches) and ’Op66- 
dokos, 
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was willing to accept the expression ‘of two natures > (ae. 
formed out of the two), but not to say ‘two natures’ still (ae. 
existing in two natures), since after the union there were no 
longer two. 

By the close of the first session a large majority of the 
Council agreed that Flavian had been unjustly deposed, and 
that it was right that the same. punishment should be meted 
out to Dioscorus. 

At the second session the Creed of Nicaea was read and 
received with enthusiasm as the belief of all, and the Creed 
then first attributed to the Council of Constantinople was 
approved, and after it the second letter of Cyril to Nestorius 
and his letter to John of Antioch. Then came the letter of 
Leo to Flavian, in a Greek translation. This too was received 
with approval as the faith of the Fathers—“ Peter has spoken 
by Leo; thus Cyril taught! Anathema to him who believes 
otherwise.” But the letter did not pass at once. Some pas- 
sages seemed to some of the bishops ‘ Nestorian’, and it was 
only after discussion and explanation that it was accepted.? 

At the third session, on October 13, the formal deposition 
of Dioscorus was pronounced, and at the fourth the condemna- 
tion of Eutychianism was renewed.? At the fifth session, on 
October 22, a definition of the faith was agreed to, not to add 
to the faith in any way or substitute a new confession for the 
old ones (which a canon of the Council of Ephesus forbade), but 
to refute the innovations of Nestorius and Eutyches® The 
formula was drawn up by a committee of bishops in consulta- 
tion, and begins with a declaration of the sufficiency of the 
Creeds of Nicaea and Constantinople, had not some attempted 
to do away with the preaching of the truth and to pervert the 
mystery of the incarnation of the Lord, and denied the term 
God-bearer as used of the Virgin; while others introduced a 
confusion and mixture, and senselessly imagined that there was 
only one nature of the flesh and of the Godhead, and rashly 
maintained that the divine nature of the Only-begotten was 


1 Discussion, and ultimate acceptance on its merits, was not quite what Leo 
would have wished. 

2 Dioscorus, deposed and exiled, died in Paphlagonia in September 454, Eu- 
tyches was also exiled, but probably died before the sentence was carried out. 

’The statement is given in Heurtley de Fide et Symbolo p. 23 ff., a translation 
and part of the Greek in Hefele Cowncils vol. iii p. 846ff., and the decisive clauses 
of the definition in Hahn? p, 166, 


alt as 
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become passible by the confusion or mixture. Therefore, the 
synod “opposes those who seek to rend the mystery of the 
incarnation into a duality of Sons, and excludes from participa- 
tion in the holy rites (or from the sacred congregation) those 
who dare to say that the Godhead of the Only-begotten is 
capable of suffering. It sets itself against those who imagine 
a mixture or confusion in regard to the two natures of Christ, 
and drives away those who foolishly maintain that the form of 
a servant which was assumed from us is of a heavenly essence 
or any other than ours; and it anathematizes those who fancy 
two natures of the Lord before the union and imagine only one 
after the union. 

“ Following, therefore, the holy Fathers.”, the declaration 
runs, “we confess and all teach with one accord one and the 
same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, at once perfect (complete) in 
Godhead and perfect (complete) in manhood, truly God and 
truly man, and, further, of a reasonable soul and body; of one 
essence with the Father as regards his Godhead, and at the 
same time of one essence with us as regards his manhood, in 
all respects like us, apart from sin; as regards his Godhead 
. begotten of the Father before the ages, but yet as regards his 
manhood—on account of us and our salvation—begotten in the 
last days of Mary the Virgin, bearer of God; one and the same 
Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten, proclaimed in two natures, 
without confusion, without change, without division, without 
separation; the difference of the natures being in no way 
destroyed on account of the union, but rather the peculiar 
property of each nature being preserved and concurring in one 
person and one hypostasis—not as though parted or divided 
into two persons, but one and the same Son and Only-begotten 
God the Logos, Lord, Jesus Christ, even as the prophets from 
of old and the Lord Jesus Christ taught us concerning him, 
and the Creed of the Fathers has handed down to us. 

In this definition the Church at length pronounced a final 
verdict on both extremes of Christological opinion, clearly 
repudiating Apollinarian, Nestorian, and Eutychian teaching, 
and stating positively in few words the relation between the 
two natures in the one person:—the relation which was more 
fully expressed in the statements of Cyril and Leo, to which, by 
recognition on this occasion, conciliar authority was given. 
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The Letter of Leo to Flavian 


Tho letter of Leo well supplements the earlier statement of 
Cyril, and a summary of it may elucidate some points in the 
controversy which it helped to close. 

It is written all through in the tone of calm judicial decision 
and direction, and treats Eutyches as imprudent and lacking in 
sound judgement and understanding of the Scriptures. The very 
Creed itself refutes him: old as he is, he does not comprehend 
what every catechumen in the world confesses. To declare 
belief in “God the Father all-ruling and in Jesus Christ His only 
Son, our Lord, who was born of the Holy Spirit and? the Virgin 
Mary ” is really to overthrow the devices of almost all heretics. 
These three clauses declare the Son to be God derived from God,’ 
co-eternal and co-equal and co-essential with the Father. The 
temporal nativity in no way detracted from the divine and 
eternal nativity, and added nothing to it, but was solely concerned 
with the restoration of man and the need for the assumption of our 
nature by one whom sin could not stain nor death keep in his hold.* 


1 The Letter is often styled the ‘Tome’ of Leo—the term réuos, meaning a section 
or a concise statement, being commonly applied to synodical letters—cf. Athanasius, 
Tomus ad Antiochenos. Itis given in Heurtley de Fide e¢ Symbolo, and in Hahn? pp. 
321-330 (‘Translation in Hefele Cowneils vol. ili p. 225 ff. and Bright S¢ Leo on the In- 
carnation p. 109ff.). Dorner (Doct. of Person of Christ Div. ii. vol. i p. 85) describes 
Leo as ‘‘more skilled in the composition of formulas of a full-toned liturgical char- 
acter than capable of contributing to the scientific developement of a doctrine”, but 
at all events he was able to give very clear expression to the doctrine which he 
received, 

2 The Latin text has ct. Hefele suggests ex, but the simple co-ordination of the 
Holy Spirit and the Virgin is no doubt original in the Roman Creed—see the forms 
in Hahn? p, 22 ff. 

8 He uses the Nicene phrase ‘de Deo Deus’, which was not in the Constantinopolitan 
Creed, but was eventually inserted in the West, e.g. at Toledo in 589. 

4The actual birth as well as the conception took place without loss of virginity. 
The title del rdpOevos is found as early as Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vii 16) 
who reports that some in his day said the fact was known by examination ; 
anyhow he deems it true. On the other hand, Tertullian about the same time says 
she was virgo till the birth, but that the birth made her mulier, and that St Paul 
implied this, ‘‘cum non ex virgine sed ex muliere editum filium dei pronuntiavit, 
agnovit adapertae vulvae nuptialem passionem ”’ ; and so he says, ‘‘ etsi virgo concepit, 
in partu suo nupsit” (de carne Christi 23). The doctrine here laid down by Leo 
seems to have been generally held in the Church from early times (Tertullian /.¢, 
and Helvidius in the fourth century being exceptions—though doubtless finding 
followers). Athanasius uses the title Or. c. Ar. ii 70, and Augustine declares she 
was ‘virgo concipiens, virgo pariens, virgo moriens’ Cat. rud. 40. The best account 
of the different theories will be found in J. B. Mayor’s edition of the Epistle of St 
James. See also Bright St Leo on the Incarnation p. 187. 
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If the Creed was not enough he might have turned to the 
pages of Scripture and have learnt that as the Word was 
made flesh, and born from the Virgin’s womb, so as to have the 
form of man, so he had also a true body like his mother. “That 
generation peerlessly marvellous and marvellously peerless is 
not to be understood as though through the new mode of the 
creation the peculiar properties of the kind (man, or the 
human race) were done away.” It is true that the Holy Spirit 
gave fruitfulness to the Virgin, but it was from her body that 
the Lord’s body was produced, animated by a reasonable soul 
(§§ i, ti). “Thus the properties of each nature and essence 
were preserved entire, and went together to form one person ; 
and so humility was taken up by majesty, weakness by strength, 
mortality by eternity; and for the purpose of paying the debt 
which we had incurred, the nature that is inviolable was 
united to the nature that can suffer, in order that the con- 
ditions of our restoration might be satisfied, and one and the 
same Mediator between God and men, the man Jesus Christ, 
might be able to die in respect of the one and not able to die in 
respect of the other.1_ Accordingly, there was born true God in 
the entire and perfect nature of true man, complete in his own 
properties, complete in ours. By ‘ours’ we mean those which 
the Creator formed in us at the beginning—and which he took 
upon him to restore. For of those properties which the deceiver 
brought into our nature, and man by the deception allowed to 
enter, there was no trace in the Saviour. And it must not be 
supposed that by entering into fellowship with human weaknesses 
he became a sharer in our sins. He took upon him the form of 
a servant without the defilement of sin, making the human greater 
and not detracting from-the divine; for that ‘ emptying of him- 
self’* by which the invisible presented himself as visible, and 
the Creator and Lord of all things willed to be one of the 
mortal, was a condescension of compassion and not a failure 
of power. He who, while continuing in the form (essential 
character) of God, made man, was made man in the form 
of a servant. For each nature keeps its own characteristics 
without diminution, and as the form of God does not annul 
the form of a servant, so the form of a servant does not 
impair the form of God” (§ iii). 
1 See Note ‘Communicatio Idiomatum’ p, 293, 
2 See Note ‘The xévwous’ p, 294, 
T9 
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The Son of God in this way comes down to this lower world 
from his heavenly throne without retiring from his Father’s 
glory—born by a new order and form of birth, “ continuing to be 
eternally while beginning to be in time.” But the new order, the 
new nativity, in no way implies a nature unlike ours. He is 
true God, but also true man, with flesh derived from his human 
mother; and “in the unity which results there is no deception, 
while the lowliness of man and the majesty of Deity are alter- 
nated ; for just as the Godhead is not changed by its compassion, 
so the manhood is not swallowed up by its acquired dignity. 
For each of the ‘forms’ (se. the form of God and the form of a 
servant) acts in communion with the other its appropriate part 
the Word effecting what is proper to the Word and the flesh 
carrying out what is proper to the flesh. The one shines out 
brightly in miracles, the other submits to insults? Just as the 
Word does not retire from equality in the glory of the Father, 
so the flesh does not desert the nature of our kind (species). 
For one and the same person . . . is truly Son of God and truly 
Son of Man.” Leo then goes on to point out how the char- 
acteristics of the two natures are respectively shewn in the 
different experiences of the one person—which are conditioned 
now by the one nature, now by the other. “It does not”, he 
says, “belong to the same nature to say ‘I and the Father are 
one’, and to say ‘the Father is greater than I’. For although 
in the Lord Jesus Christ there is one person of God and man, 
yet there is one source of the contumely which Godhead and 
manhood share, and another source of the glory which they also 
share, From our properties comes to him the manhood inferior 
to the Father ; from the Father he has the divinity equal with the 
Father (§ iv)2 On account, therefore, of this unity of person, 
which is to be understood to exist in both natures, we read, on 
the one hand, that the Son of Man came down from heaven, since 
the Son of God took upon him flesh from the Virgin from whom 
he was born; and, on the other hand, the Son of God is said to 
have been crucified and buried, inasmuch as he suffered thus not 
in the divinity itself (in which the Only-begotten is co-eternal 


1 “Tnvicem sunt’—this probably means ‘are by turns’, as explained in the follow- 
ing attribution of different operations to the different natures: now one and now the 
other is active. Buta possible meaning would perhaps be ‘fare mutually or recipro- 
cally”, which would give the sense ‘have penetrated each other” (as Hefele tr.). 

2 See Note ‘Communicatio Idiomatum’ p. 293. 
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and co-essential with the Father) but in the weakness of human 
nature.” Passages are cited from the New Testament to shew 
that experiences only possible in virtue of the human nature are 
predicated of the one person, under the title which is his in virtue 
of his deity ; and experiences only possible in virtue of the divine 
nature are predicated under the title which belongs to him as 
human.!' And further evidence is adduced to prove that the 
distinction of the natures remained in the one person even after 
the resurrection. It was just to prove that the assumption of 
manhood was permanent, and that the divine and the human 
natures still remained in their distinct and individual characters, 
that the Lord delayed his ascension forty days, and conversed 
and ate with his disciples, and shewed the marks of his passion 
saying, “See my hands and my feet, that it is I. Touch and see, 
for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see that I have”. And 
so we should be saved from the error of identifying the Word 
and the flesh, and should confess both Word and flesh together 
to be one Son of God. The blessed Apostle John declares: 
“Hivery spirit which confesses Jesus Christ to have come in 
flesh is of God ; and every spirit which parts (divides or unmakes) 
Jesus is not of God, and this is anti-Christ”;2 and to ‘part’ 
Christ is just to separate the human nature from him, and by 


1 The two passages are 1 Cor. 28 ‘for if they had known they would never have 
crucified the Lord of majesty” —a passage that Augustine had previously cited (de 
Trin. i 28) as shewing that the filius hominis propter JSormam servi and the Filius 
Dei propter Dei formam are one and the same—and Matt. 1613 “‘who do men say 
that I the Son of Man am?” 

71 John 4° ‘qui solvit Jesum’=8 Me rdv "Inoodv. No extant Greek MS. has 
this reading, but Socrates (H.Z. vii 32) says it was so written in the ancient copies, 
which were altered by those who wished to separate the deity from the manhood in 
the Incarnation, and that ancient commentators noted that the epistle had been 
tampered with to further this design. Of Greek fathers Irenaeus and Origen alone 
attest the reading (in both cases we have only the Latin translation) ; Irenaeus quot- 
ing the passage against those who imagine a plurality of gods and fathers, and divide 
into many the Son of God ; and Origen, while maintaining the characteristics of each 
‘substance’, disclaiming any partition such as this passage has in view (see Iren. 
adv. Haer, iii 16, 8 and Orig. ad loc.). The reading is also found in Augustine (Hom, 
in 1 John 6", but elsewhere he treats the reading as gut non confitetur or gui negat), 
Fulgentius, Lucifer, Tertullian (adv. Mare. vy 16 and cf. de Carne Christi 24, as 
Irenaeus swpra), and in the Vulgate. Westcott and Hort and the Revisers place it in 
the margin. 

The Textus Receptus d wh duoroye? (Lat. qui non confitetwr) besides having the 
support of all Greek MSS. and the versions other than the Vulgate, seems to be 
implied by Polycarp, Cyril, Theodoret, Theophylact, Cyprian, Didymus (at.). 
(Unless the text is exactly quoted it might be that the writer was only drawing the 
negative conclusion to which the first clause points. ) 
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shameless fancies to make void the mystery through which alone 
we have been saved. “ For the Catholic Church lives and grows 
by this faith—that in Christ Jesus there is neither humanity 
without true divinity, nor divinity without true humanity ” 
(§ v). 

In conclusion Leo comments on the impiety and absurdity 
of the saying of Eutyches—“ I. confess that our Lord was 
of two natures before the union; but after the union I 
confess one nature” ; and insists that it is as wicked and 
shocking to say that the Only-begotten Son of God was of 
two natures before the Incarnation (when of course he was 
God only and not man) as to assert one only nature in him 
after the Word was made flesh (§ vi). 


The Later History of Eutychianism—the Monophysites 


Thus was the Creed of the Church defined; and “ writing, 
composing, devising, or teaching any other creed ” was forbidden 
under penalties—bishops and clergy to be deposed, monks and 
laymen anathematized. The Eutychian conception was, however, 
by no means suppressed. Large bodies of Christians refused to 
accept the doctrine of two natures as proclaimed at Chalcedon, 
though ready to condemn the teaching that the human nature 
was absorbed in the divine. Accordingly, numerous secessions 
from the Church took place, the seceders asserting one nature 
only (though not explaining the manner of the union) and being 
therefore styled Monophysites. In Palestine and in Egypt 
serious rioting and bloodshed followed—large numbers of the 
monks and others endeavouring to drive out the bishops who 
accepted the Council ; and when, after many years, some measure 
of peace and unity was restored to the Church, she had lost her 
hold upon wide districts which had been hers before.’ 


1 For the details of the history see Hefele Councils vol. iii p. 449 ff. Nearly 
a hundred years after the Council of Chalcedon (in 541) Monophysitism was 
strenuously revived and organized by a Syrian monk, named Jacob Baradai, and 
Monophysite bishops were appointed wherever it was possible. In particular he 
revived the Monophysite patriarchate of Antioch, which is still the centre of all the 
Monophysite churches of Syria and other Eastern provinces. From him the name 
‘Jacobite’ Christians, adopted by all Monophysites, was derived. Monophysites 
have maintained their position down to the present time—(1) in parts of Syria 
Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Cyprus, and Palestine—subject to the Patriarch of 
Antioch (who now resides near Bagdad) ; but some of these were united with Rome 
in 1646 and a patriarchate of ‘Qatholic’ Syrians (‘Uniates’) was established at 
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COMMUNICATIO IDIOMATUM 


To three passages in Leo’s letter (pp. 289 n. 1, 290 n. 2) objection was 
taken at the Council by the Bishops of Ilyricum and Palestine, on the 
ground that they seemed to express a certain separation of the divine and 
the human in Christ. But the objection was dropped when almost iden- 
tical statements were cited from Cyril’s letters, and the papal legates de- 
clared that they did not admit any such separation, and anathematized all 
who did, and protested their belief in one and the same Lord and Son of 
God. The passages together in their context express what is commonly 
called the communicatio idiomatum (évrocts Tov Swpdrov, or Tov dvopd- 
tov). But this technical term is used in somewhat different senses. The 
teaching of Cyril and Leo (which alone has the authority of a General 
Council, and is in harmony with the teaching of Origen and Athanasius 
referred to in connexion with Cyril’s letters p. 269 supra), is clear. 
There is one person, and there are two natures. These two natures, 
though truly (mysteriously) united in the one person, remain distinct, 
each retaining its own properties, The properties of each nature belong 
to and are rightly predicated of the one person—he exists at the same 
time in the divine nature and in the human nature, he lives always in 
both spheres. The experiences which are strictly divine, and the experi- 
ences which are strictly human, are alike his experiences. But they are 
his in virtue of the different natures—the one set of experiences because 
he is divine, the other set of experiences because he is human. Further- 
more, the one person has different appellations, corresponding to the 
different natures. In virtue of the divine nature he is the Son of God ; 
in virtue of the human nature he is styled Son of man. It does not 
matter by which name he is called—it is one and the same person only 
to whom reference is made: and therefore the experiences which the 
one person undergoes in virtue of his divine nature may be predicated 
of the Son of Man; and equally the experiences which he undergoes in 
virtue of his human nature may be predicated of the Son of God. This 
is all that Cyril and Leo say ; and if the term communicatio idiomatum 
be applied to their (the Chalcedonian) teaching, it must be only in this 
sense. The one person shares equally in both names and the properties 


and experiences of both natures. - 
At a later time, the union of the two natures being thought of as so 


Aleppo ; (2) in Armenia, under the Patriarchate of Etshmiadsin (in 14389 some of 
these were united with Rome and these Uniates have their patriarch at Constantin- 
ople) ; (3) in Egypt, where out of hatred to the Byzantines they gave up Greek and 
adopted the vernacular (so called Copts or Coptic Christians), and in 640 helped the 
‘Saracens and were reinstated by them: they number now more than 100,000 ; (4) in 
Abyssinia, which was under the Patriarchate of Alexandria and so was involved in 


the Monophysite heresy. 
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close, they were held to interpenetrate each other in so intimate a union 
(the fellowship of each with the other to be so complete) that the properties 
of one might be predicated of the other. It is difficult to discriminate 
this conception from the mixture of natures which has been repudiated, 
put in any case it cannot claim support from Cyril, Leo, or Chalcedon. 
Dorner notes that the doctrine of a real communicatio idiomatum, as 
taught by the Lutheran Church, is, not in harmony with Leo’s letter ; 
but the fact is sometimes ignored. 


CHRISTS HUMAN NATURE IMPERSONAL 


The solution of the Nestorian difficulties, so far as it was a 
solution, was reached, as we have seen, in the teaching that it was 
not the person of a man that was assumed by the Logos, but man ; 
i.e. human nature, human characteristics and attributes, which could 
be taken up by the divine Person, the Logos, and entered upon and 
made his own. : 

This teaching is fully expressed in the passages quoted supra, 
especially perhaps in Cyril’s letter p. 268. Later expressions of it and 
the introduction of more abstract terms have not tended to elucidate 
the doctrine further (e.g. the term dvvrocracia to express this ‘imper- 
sonal existence’ of the human nature of Christ, and evurocracia to 
express its existence in the Person of the God-Word). 

The centre of personality of Him who was God first and became man 
is necessarily to be found in the Godhead. That must be personal, 
and the manhood must therefore be impersonal. (See further Note 
‘Communicatio Idiomatum’ p. 293.) In no other way apparently could 
the Nestorian theories be excluded, and in no other way, it seemed, 
could the redemptive work of Christ be effective for the whole human 
race. Otherwise it would have been one individual only who was 
redeemed. 

The Person who enters upon the conditions of human life, and 
accepts the limitation of his divine life which is involved by those 
conditions, is divine; but all the human experiences are his, and in that 
sense he is human too. 

The enquiry as to what constituted personality was not pushed. 
The existence of a human will in Christ was recognized, but its recogni- 
tion was not regarded as incompatible with the doctrine. 


THE Kévwous 


The doctrine of the xévwors can only be touched upon here so far as 
concerns the history of the Christological controversies of the fourth and 
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fifth centuries.1 It was not, apparently, till that time that enquiry was 
much directed to the consideration of the extent and character of the 
limitation of the divine powers which the Incarnation necessitated, and 
even then the enquiry is made in another form. For it is this question 
in effect that lies at the back of the discussion as to the human soul and 
will in Christ and the relation between the two natures.” 

The general idea of a xévwots no doubt is implied in all the ‘orthodox’ 
attempts at interpretation of the Person of Christ, all through the period 
which has been reviewed, as it is also in the New Testament. He who 
was God became man. The Infinite condescended to be in some way 
limited, and to enter upon the sphere of human life and experiences, 
and in so doing to forgo in some sense the full exercise of the Godhead 
which was his. ‘This idea underlies the teaching of most of the books 
of the New Testament, though it is to St Paul that the particular 
expression of it is due (see especially Phil. 258 ds év pop Geod trdpxwv 

. éavtov verwor ... Kal... €rareiyuoen Eavrov yevopevos trykoos, and 
2 Cor. 89 érrdyevoev tAOVoL0s Sv—cf. Rom. 8°). 

St Paul’s expression of the doctrine is merely incidental, and the 
purpose with which he introduces it is to press upon the Philippians the 
ideal of humility and renunciation of selfish aims. It is to a moral 
rather than a metaphysical motive that the statement is due. 

St Paul declares of Christ Jesus that he was originally and essenti- 
ally God, living under divine conditions (the pop Geod) on an equality 
with God; but that he was willing to forgo (odx dpraypov Hyjoaro) this 
life on an equality with God. So he ‘emptied’ himself and took the 
life of service with its conditions (the pop? SovAov), and came to exist 
in the likeness of men. That is the first great act of the kévwors. It is 
followed, so to speak, by a second stage. Having entered upon the 
external conditions of human life (cyrjpare etpebels ds dvOpwros), he 
‘lowered’ himself and became subject even unto death, and that death 
on the cross. 

Whatever the precise meaning of popdy may be, there is clearly 
implied here that the popoy Oeod is for the time renounced, in order 
that the popd? SovAov may be assumed and the life may be lived as 
man, A limitation is voluntarily chosen and accepted. And a further 
lowering or humbling takes place, till the lowest level is reached in a 


1 It may be noted that the chief subject of enquiry is not the particular aspect of 
‘the matter which has most engaged attention in recent times, namely, the limita- 
tion of our Lord’s knowledge as man. But see Irenaeus adv. Haer, ii 28. 6-8, 
Athanasius Or. c. Ar. iii 51-54, Basil Zp. 236, Greg. Naz. Or. Theol. iv 15. 

2 Arian or Arianizing thinkers had seized upon N.T. passages bearing on the 
question as proof that Christ was not really God, without attempting to understand 
them as expressive of the limitation of the Godhead under conditions of human 
existence. 
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death which is shameful in the eyes of men. It is all to be followed, 
as St Paul goes on to say, by a corresponding exaltation. But this only 
serves to mark more plainly the reality of the previous renunciation 
and emptying and humbling. 

As to what was the exact nature and extent of the self-limitation of 
the divine majesty, St Paul says nothing. Only it is clear that the 
kévwos is regarded by him as a moral act of God and Christ, a free act 
of will, a voluntary humiliation and. self-surrender culminating in the 
death on the cross. It is to this passage that all later expressions go 
back. 

Only a few can be cited here. 

One of the earliest references to the question is made by Irenaeus 
(adv. Haer. iii 19. 3). “For just as he was man in order that he might 
be tempted, so too he was Logos in order that he might be glorified. 
When he was being tempted and crucified and dying, the Logos 
remained quiescent (j7ovxdlovros tot Adyov) ; when he was overcoming 
and enduring and performing deeds of kindness and rising again and 
being taken up, the Logos aided the human nature (cvyywouévov 7a 
avOporw).” 

Here we have a definite expression of the conception that the 
Godhead was in abeyance during the processes and experiences proper 
to the manhood. Free play, so to speak, was allowed the human nature. 
The Logos forbore to exercise his functions. But at the same time he 
was there. In these few words Irenaeus expresses, perhaps, as much of 
explanation of the problem as is attainable.! Hilary’s later and more 
elaborate statement of the theory is on the same lines. 

But another point of view is represented by Origen. 

As Origen describes it (see contra Celsum iv 15), though the xévwous 
is conditioned by God’s great love for men, its special purpose is to 
render the divine glory comprehensible to men. So far, at all events, 
the Incarnation was a weakening and obscuring of the divine glory 
(cf. C. Bigg Christian Platonists p. 262). ‘That which came down to 
men”, he writes, “was originally in the form of God (i.e. existed at the 
beginning as God—éev opp} Ocod ifpxe); and because of his love 
toward men he emptied himself (éavrdv évévwoe), in order that he might 
be able to be comprehended by men (iva xXopnOnvar tr dvOpdrwv Suv) ; 
- . . and he humbled himself (éaurdv erareivwoev). . . . Out of con- 
descension to such as cannot look upon the dazzling radiance of the 


Reference should be made to Tertullian’s reply (adv. Marc. ii 27) to the 
criticisms of Marcion in regard to the ‘unworthy’ characteristics of the God of 
the O.T. In attributing all these to the Son who represented God to men always, 
Tertullian seems to conceive of a ‘kenotic’ process, a limitation for the purpose of 


revelation, dating from the first example of it in the creation of the universe and 
of man. 


ee ee ee, 
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Godhead, he becomes as it were flesh, being spoken of in corporeal 
fashion, until he that received him in this guise, being lifted up little by 
little by the Word, becomes able to contemplate also what I may call his 
inherent Godhead (ri mpoyyounevnv poppy, referring to év poppy Geod 
bajpxe Which precedes).” 

In these two sentences the xévwors is described. But the chapter in 
which they occur is concerned with the objection of Celsus that the 
Incarnation involved a change in the being of God and exposed him to 
mos, and in meeting that objection Origen lays stress on the perman- 
ence of the divine state along with the xévwors. When the immortal 
God-Word took upon him a mortal body and a human soul, he did not 
undergo any change or transformation (4AAdrrecOat kat peramAdrrec Oa), 
or any passage from good to evil, or from blessedness to the reverse ; 
but “remaining essentially (77 otcéa) the Word, he is not affected by 
any of the things by which the body or the soul are affected”. Even a 
physician may come into contact with things dreadful and unpleasant, 
and be unaffected by them; but whereas the physician may fall a 
victim, he, while healing the wounds of our souls, is himself proof 
against all disease. 

The theory of the xévwors is thus very little worked out by Origen. 
It is little more than a veiling of the divine majesty which he expresses 
by it, and he goes far towards representing it as something quite 
external, and he describes it elsewhere (bid. iv 19) as a device which 
would not have been chosen by God of set purpose but was made 
necessary by the circumstances of the case. 

It is a much more reasoned theory that is expressed by Hilary (see 
de Trinitate ix 14, xi 48, 49, xii 6, and Dorner Doctrine of the Person 
of Christ Eng. tr. div. 1ii p. 405 ff.). He definitely considers (de Trin. 
ix 14) the question how it is possible for him who is God to begin with, 
and who does not cease to be God, to take the ‘form of a servant’, 
through which he was obedient even unto death. He who is ‘in the 
form of a servant’ is one and the same person as he who is ‘in the form 
of God’. Taking the form of a servant and remaining in the form of 
God are different things—the one form is incompatible with the’ other 
form ; and he who remained in the form of God could take the form of 
a servant only by a process of self-renunciation (per evacuationem suam). 
(The form of God excludes obedience unto death, the form of a servant 
excludes the form of God.) 

But it is obvious that it is one and the same Person all through, who 
emptied (exinanivit) himself and who took the form of a servant (for 
only one who already subsists can take). 

Therefore the renunciation (evacuatio) of the form does not involve 
the abolition of the nature, for he who renounces himself does not lose 
his own existence (non caret sese), and he who takes is still there 
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(manet). In renouncing and in taking he is himself. In this there is a 
mystery (sacramentum), but there is nothing to prevent him remaining 
in existence while renouncing, and existing while taking. Accordingly, 
the renunciation of ‘the form of God’ goes just far enough to make 
‘the form of a servant’ possible; it does not go so far that Christ, 
who was in the form of God, does not continue to be Christ; for it 
was none other than Christ who took the form of a servant. The 
change of ‘fashion’ (habitus, i.e, oubward visible guise) which the 
body denotes, and the assumption of human nature, did not destroy 
the nature of the divinity which still continued. The renunciation 
of self was such that remaining Spiritus Christus he became Christus 
homo. 

By forma Hilary seems to mean mode of existence; by natura the 
sum total of attributes. He does not use the word substantia in this 
context; but the thought seems to be that substantially he cannot be 
other than God—such he remains all through, and as such he must 
always have the attributes of God (the divine natura). But God can 
exist in different modes, and he gives up the divine mode of existence so 
far as is necessary in order to enter on the human mode of existence 
(forma servi). He personally accepts a limitation. The ‘emptying’ of 
himself (exinanitio) takes place just so far as to make the true assump- 
tion of the humanity possible; and the renunciation of the use and 
enjoyment of the forma Det is a continuous process all through his life 
on earth. He ‘tempers’ himself to the form of human fashion. He is 
always forgoing the forma Dei, while all the time the divine natura, 
which is absolutely his, is—under that limitation—in operation for the 
benefit of mankind. (See ibid. xi 48.) 

It cannot be said that the extent of the limitation is clearly 
defined by Hilary. And when, elsewhere (ibid. x 47, 48), he con- 
siders in what sense the only-begotten God could undergo the 
sufferings of men, he has been understood to speak of our Lord’s 
body as endued with impassibility (indolentia), and of his soul as 
not obnoxious to human affections of fear, grief, and the like. His 
language is not quite satisfactory; he seems to denote the suffer- 
ings as owrs rather than his, while the triumph through and over 
them is his. He draws a distinction between suffering and feeling 
pain (pati and dolere), feeling pain on behalf of us and feeling pain 
as we feel it (pro nobis dolet, non doloris nostri dolet sensu). But his 
saying quidquid patitur, non sibi patitur gives the clue to his meaning, 
and he would probably have accepted Cyril’s explanation of the matter 
(see supra p. 268). 

He is only trying to guard the impassibility of the Godhead in itself, 
while recognizing the sufferings of the Incarnate God in his human 
nature ; and he styles it all a sacramentum or a sacramentum dispensa- 
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tionis,' and a voluntary act. Hilary’s whole presentation of the matter 
recognizes the ‘mystery’ or the ‘economy’ as ethical, the outcome of 
free volition and self-sacrificing love ;? the manifestation not of weak- 
ness but of immeasureable and unfailing strength. 

What further advance was made in the enquiry during the 
Apollinarian controversy may be in some measure gathered from 
the discussion as to the human soul and will in Christ (see Notes 
supra pp. 247, 249), 

The opponents of Nestorianism were chiefly concerned to assert the 
single personality, and the xévwors is only touched on from this point of 
view. 

Thus Cyril expresses his conception in the following words (Zp. iii 
ad Nestorium): “The only-begotten Word of God himself, he that was 
begotten of the very substance of the Father. .., he by means of 
whom all things came into being . . ., for the sake of our salvation 
came down, and lowered himself to a condition of self-renunciation 
(xaGels Eaurdv eis Kevwow).” But he goes on at once to add, “and he 
came forth man from woman, not having put away from him (or ‘ lost’) 
what he was (ody dep jv dxoB_BAnxds), but although he came into 
being sharing flesh and blood, even in that state remaining what he was 
(kal otrw peynevnkos dzep Hv), namely, God both in nature and in reality 

. for he is unchangeable and unalterable, perpetually remaining 
always the same, according to the Scriptures. But while visible, and an 
infant, and in swaddling-clothes, and still in the bosom of the virgin 
who bare him, he was filling all creation, as God, and was seated by the 
_ side of Him who begat him.” (Cf. also Cyril’s letter to John of Antioch 
—Heurtley p. 202.) 

Nor did the subsequent Eutychian controversy contribute much to 
the elucidation of this particular problem. 

Leo’s letter to Flavian does not do more, in this respect, than assert 
concisely the maintenance of the personal identity and of the divine 
power through the process of the Incarnation, while declaring it to be 
an act of condescension. (See the passage swpra p. 289 Lat. humana 
augens, divina non minuens . . . exinanitio illa ... inelinatio fut 
maserationis, non defectio potestatis: . . . qui manens in forma Det 
JSecit hominem, idem in forma servi factus est homo: . . . tenet sine de- 
Jectu proprietatem suam utraque natura.) By this act of compassionate 
condescension he made himself visible and voluntarily subjected him- 
self to the conditions of human life. But Leo does not define the extent 


1 These considerations should correct Harnack’s depreciating criticism (DG. 
Eng. tr. vol. iv p. 140) ‘‘When dealing with the idea of self-humiliation, Hilary 
always takes back in the second statement what he has asserted in the first, so that 
the unchangeableness of God may not suffer,” 

2 Cf. John 1018. 
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or character of the limitation which the ‘emptying’ involves. He is 
content with an edifying statement, and there is no such attempt at 
accurate scholarly discrimination of terms as Hilary made. (Leo 
apparently regards the forma Dei and the forma servi as existing 
together side by side, whereas Hilary declared that the two ‘forms’ 
could not coexist.) 

Hilary’s statement remains the one direct attempt which was 
made during this period to understand and explain the nature of the 
KEVWOLS. 

(Augustine deals with the matter in part de Trin. v 17 and vii 5. 
See further on the whole subject Ottley Doctrine of the Incarnation 
vol. ii p. 285 ff, and Gore Dissertations ‘The Consciousness of our 
Lord ’.) 


CHAPTER XVII 
PELAGIANISM 


NOWHERE probably in the course of the history of doctrines are 
fundamental antitheses more sharply marked than in the contro- 
versies of the fifth century, as to the nature of man and sin and 
grace. The different conceptions which then emerged seem to 
be due to different points of view, corresponding to deep- 
rooted differences of individual constitution and experience. One 
man is inclined to natural explanations, another to supernatural ; 
one to lay stress on the human power of good, another on the 
human power of evil and inability to secure the good. The two 
tendencies may be detected in ancient philosophies and religions, 
and they are seen as clearly when men began to face the facts of 
their experience in the light of the Christian revelation. Conscious 
of sin and of the need of a force that was not his own to save him 
from himself, and at the same time conscious of power of his own 
which he must exercise himself; conscious of personal responsibility, 
and, at the same time, of almost irresistible forces marshalled 
against him—how was the Christian to express his experiences 
in terms consistent with the doctrine of God which he had learnt? 

The problem was scarcely faced till the time of Augustine. 
The antithesis which St. Paul had recognized when he urged the 
Philippians, “Work out your own salvation, for it is God that 
worketh in you”, was not made the subject of theoretic treatment. 
Free will and guiding grace went side by side in the thought, as 
in the life, of Christian men. Both are apparently recognized 
by the writers of the New Testament: on the one hand, the 
gracious purpose of God, and, on the other, man’s power to fulfil 
or to defeat God’s purpose. Sometimes Church teachers laid 
more stress on the corruption of man’s nature, on the opposition 
between grace and nature, and on the all-essential need of the 
divine grace. Sometimes, against what seemed an extravagantly 
supernatural tendency, they gave special prominence to human 
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freedom and power of self-recovery. But the relation between 
free will and grace, and the exact nature and origin of sin in 
individuals, were not reasoned out, The question did not attract 
the attention of the Church as a whole, and did not become 
prominent enough to call for authoritative settlement. But 
various individual opinions were formed and expressed on 
questions which really lie at. the root of the whole matter ; 
such questions as the origin of the soul and the effects of the 
Fall. A short review of early thought and teaching in the 
Church, in regard to these subjects, will be the best introduction 
to the consideration of the controversy which was roused by the 
teaching of Augustine and Pelagius. 


Origin of the Soul—Different Theories 


Three different theories of the origin of the soul were held 
in the early Church—Pre-existence, Creationism, Traducianism. 

(a) ‘ Pre-existence’ was taught by Origen. All human souls 
were created at the beginning of creation, before the worlds, as 
angelic spirits. They sinned (except the one which remained 
pure and was in Jesus), and in consequence of their apostasy 
were transferred into material bodies. This existence is thus 
only a disciplinary process, on the completion of which the soul, 
having passed if necessary through many bodily lives, will be 
restored to its original condition. The bodies of men come 
into being in the ordinary course of physical propagation. 

This theory seems to carry with it the theories of Metem- 
psychosis (as regards human beings) and Anamnesis (Transmigra- 
tion of souls and Recollection); but Origen makes little use of 
either. It was no doubt suggested to him by Platonism, though 
he defended it on scriptural authority. 

The theory secures individual responsibility and accounts 
for ‘original’ sin?; but it makes the soul the real man, and 


1 H.g., particularly, John 9, ‘‘Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind”’, and the allegorical account in Genesis of the fall of the 
finite pre-existent spirit from the higher to the lower sphere, and the hope of 
restoration (Rom. 81); and he explained the choice of Jacob in preference to Esau 
as the result of merit acquired in a preceding stage of existence (cf. Rom. 9! "), 

2 In his later works, during his life at Caesarea, Origen seems to have accepted 
the Church theory of original sin, in consequence, however, of the prevalent 
practice of infant baptism, rather than of his own theory of ‘ pre-existence’. See 
Bigg Christian Platonists pp. 202, 203, 
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the body merely a temporary prison—no constituent element 
of humanity. Further, it is an extreme form of individualism ; 
each soul being a pure unit created by a distinct fiat, and 
having no connexion with other souls, there is no created 
species, no common human nature, no solidarity of mankind. 
(6) ‘Creationism’ was the prevalent theory among the 
Eastern fathers, and was held by Jerome and Hilary. Each 
individual soul was a new creation by God de nihilo (at the time of 
birth, or whenever individual existence begins) and was joined to 
a body derived by natural process of generation from the parents.2 
Thus the physical part of every man is derived by procrea- 
tion and propagation from the originally created physical nature 
of the first man—and so the solidarity of the physical nature is 
upheld, going back to the first creative act. But the spiritual 
part is a new divine act and must therefore be pure, and so evil 
must have its seat in the body only, that is, in matter.3 
(c) ‘ Traducianism’ was generally accepted in the West (Leo 
(Zp. 15) asserted that it was part of the Catholic faith), and in 
the East by Gregory of Nyssa. Tertullian, in particular, gave 
forcible expression to the theory. The first man bore within 
him the germ of all mankind; his soul was the fountain-head 
of all human souls; all varieties of individual human nature 
were only different modifications of that one original spiritual 
substance. Creation was finally and completely accomplished on 
the sixth day. As the body is derived from the bodies of the 
parents, so the soul is derived from the souls of the parents— 
body and soul together being formed by natural generation. 
This theory entirely accounts for the unity of mankind and 
the transmission of sin through the parents (¢radux animae 
tradux peccatr). All human nature became corrupt in the original 
father of the race and inherits a bias to evil. This is the vitiwm 
originis, the blemish or taint in the ‘stock which necessarily 
affects the offspring, so that all are born with its stain upon 
them. But against this theory objections are urged, that it 


1 This theory was condemned by the Council of Constantinople in 540, 

*So Jerome ad Pammachiwm “God is daily fashioning souls”—supported by 
John 51’, Psalm 33), Zech. 12}, and Hilary Vract on Ps. 91 § 3. 

3 And infants before committing any actual offence would be sinless ; see Augus- 
tine on the theory, infra p. 304. 

4 The biblical basis of this theory was St Paul’s teaching on the connexion of 
the race with Adam and the origin of sin, Rom. 5; cf. 1 Cor, 15%, Eph. 23, 
Heb, 72, Ps, 515, Gen, 5°. 
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makes man the product of previous circumstances, allows no 
room for individual free will, and seems to materialize the soul. 

Augustine, who probably contributed most to its currency, 
nowhere definitely teaches it. But the view which he held of 
sin and its origin and transmission seems to imply the trans- 
mission of the soul that sins. He argues (de Anima bk. i, 
against a work of Vincentius Victor. on Creationism) that no texts 
demonstrate Creationism, and insists that anyone holding that 
theory must avoid the four following errors—(i) that souls so 
created are made sinful by an infusion of a sinful disposition, not 
truly their own, at the moment of birth; (ii) that infants are 
destitute of original sin and do not need baptism ; (iii) that souls 
sinned previously, and therefore are imprisoned in sinful flesh ; 
(iv) that souls of those who die in infancy are only punishable 
for sins which it is foreknown they would have committed later. 
All passages from the Holy Scriptures prove, he says, that God 
is the creator, giver, framer of the human soul; but How— 
whether by in-breathing it newly created or by the traduction of 
it from the parent—they nowhere say. 

In the Middle Ages Traducianism fell into disrepute, as con- 
flicting with the soul’s immortality, and materializing it, and not 
being needed by the form of anthropology which then prevailed—a 
form which was more closely allied to Greek than to Latin thought." 

These different theories would involve different conceptions 
of the atonement. According to the first, evil is a fall from a 
higher to a lower state of being, and the atonement would be 
spiritual but individual—a rescue of individual souls one by 
one from the material bodies in which they were imprisoned. 
According to the second, evil is material, and the atonement 
would concern the physical nature only, unless the soul be 
regarded as becoming tainted by its association with the body. 
According to the third, evil is inherent in body and soul alike, 
and the atonement would be an almost magical ‘ new creation’. 


Note.—Though it is no part of the purpose of this sketch of the 
history of doctrine to justify or criticize the doctrines which are dealt 
with, it may be pointed out that the Traducian theory is the only one 
which modern biological knowledge supports. Though it is impossible 
to dissect a man in any stage of his existence into body and soul, it is 
impossible to point to any moment when the soul begins to be. From 
the first, in human experience, both are one, and both alike are—as one 


1 See infra pp. 307, 325. 
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—derived from the parents. The whole man is derived from the 
parents. But if it be right to speak of body and soul as his constituents, 
it is not right to declare that this process ‘materializes’ the soul. It is 
at least as probable that it is all through the soul—in its growth—that 
determines the body, as that the body determines the soul. The matter 
cannot be proved either way, and in the present stage of knowledge, 
when such terms as ‘spirit’ and ‘matter’ and the relations between 
them are so ambiguous, it is impossible to feel confidence in the current 
criticisms of the Traducian theory. 


Different Conceptions of the Fall and its Effects 


Similarly, different conceptions of the effects of the Fall were 
current. On the whole, in the early Church, in spite of a keen 
sense of the opposition between the ideal and the real, the more 
hopeful view of human nature and its capacities prevailed. Of 
sin and its origin there was no exact idea (so that the Gnostics 
could refer it either to the Demiurge or to matter)! The 
accounts in the ‘ Mosaic’ books were the historical foundation— 
some (as Tertullian) regarding them as strictly literal, others 
(Origen, Irenaeus, the Gnostics) as allegorical, while Augustine 
held the story of the Fall to be both historical and symbolic. In 
any case the temptation was regarded as a real temptation to sin, 
and the transgression of the command as a fall from a state of 
innocence which was followed by disasters to the human race, 
death and physical evils being the result;? though the more 
spiritual view was put forward by such men as Origen, who 
wrote on one of the key-passages, “The separation of the soul 
from God, which is caused by sin, is called death 8 

Individual sin, however, was still regarded as the free act of 
man’s will: rather a repetition than a necessary consequence of 
the first sin—not simply the result of a hereditary tendency. 
The Fall was not regarded as destroying human freedom of will. 
The power of self-determination, held to be inherent in the 


1 Sin, though in some sense a fact of universal experience, cannot be said to 
have been fully realized till it was felt (as by Jews and Christians) as an offence 
against an Eternal Holiness. The true idea of sin was first grasped side by side 
with the idea of redemption. The idea of redemption implies a sense of being 
rescued from some alien power, and, at the same time, a sense of possessing capacity 
for the higher life to which such a rescue leads. It implies, that is, the corruption 
of human nature from a state in which it is capable of reaching holiness, so that 
in its present state it needs some stimulus to its innate capacity, to enable it to 
regain and realize the condition which it has lost. 

2 Of. Irven. adv. Haer, iii 28; v 15, 17, 23. 5 Origen on Rom. lib. vi § 6. 
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human soul, was the manifestation of the image of God in man. 
To this freedom of man to choose good or evil the early apolo- 
gists and Fathers, and even Tertullian, unanimously testify. Thus 
Justin says} “If it has been fixed by fate that one man shall be 
good and another bad, the one is not acceptable, the other not 
blameable. And, again, if the human race has not power by a 
free moral choice to flee from, the evil and to choose the good, it 
is not responsible for any results, whatever they may be "ae 
Origen declared that if the voluntary character of virtue were 
destroyed, the very thing itself was destroyed.? As in sin, so 
too in the work of redemption, man had his part to play—his 
own free will to exercise: “As the physician offers health to 
those that work with him with a view to health, so too God 
offers eternal salvation to those that work with him with a view 
to knowledge and right conduct.” This moral power of choice 
in all men was, for example, strenuously maintained against the 
Gnostie teaching, that capacity for redemption and power of 
moral freedom belonged only to one class of men (the mvev- 
patixot), and that the schism in man was something necessary 
in the evolution of existence ‘Tertullian, approaching the 
problem from the Traducian theory, was the first to use the 
expression vitiwm originis to describe the stain or blemish or 
defect from which man’s nature suffered since the Fall; so that 
while his true nature is good, evil has become a second nature 
to him. But this ‘original sin’ he did not regard as involving 
guilt—in urging delay of baptism he asks what need there is 


1 Apol. i 43, cf. Tatian. Or. 7; Athenag. Leg. 31 (God did not create us as 
sheep or brute beasts, so it is not natural that we should will to do evil (é0«Xo- 
kaxetv)) ; Theophilus ad Autol, ii 27. 

20, Cels. iv 8. 5 Clem. Al. Strom. vii 7. 

4The Gnostics were the first to frame the dilemna—‘‘If the first man was 
created perfect, how could he sin? If he was created imperfect, God is Himself the 
author of sin.” It cannot be said that any sufficient answer was given on the side 
of the Church. Clement, indeed, denied that man was created perfect, declaring 
that he was made with the capacity for virtue, but that its cultivation depended 
on himself (Stromateis vi 12). And others drew a distinction between the elkdv 
(the image, the original capacities which were indestructible), and the duolwous rob 
Geo (the likeness of God, which was to be realized by the right use of these capaci- 
ties in due developement). The perfection was ‘ideal’, and there was also freedom of 
the will ; and it was in the will that the source of sin was found, the actual develop- 
ment of the innate capacity falling short of the ideal. Most of the fathers also 
held that for the realization of the ideal there was needed a third principle, which 
was supernatural in character, namely, fellowship with God, so that without this 
co-operation man could not attain to his destiny. 
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for ‘innocent’ children to hurry to the remission of sins.| And 
though laying stress on the moral depravity of man resulting 
from inherited sin, and on the need of the grace of God to 
effect his redemption, he expressly taught the inherent capacity 
of the soul for communion with God in virtue of its proper 
nature.? Origen, by his theory of the origin of human souls, 
according to which they were all stained by sin in a previous 
stage of existence, might seen to favour the idea of original 
sin ;* but his assertion of the freedom of the will is in strong 
contrast with Augustine’s teaching, and he maintained that guilt 
arises only when men yield to sinful inclinations4 The moral 
powers might be enfeebled by the Fall, but with one voice, up to 
the time of Augustine, the teachers of the Church declared they 
were not lost. So the Cappadocian fathers taught, and Chry- 
sostom. Gregory of Nyssa definitely finds in the freedom of the 
will the explanation of the fact that the grace of faith does not 
come upon all men alike. The call, he declares,® comes with equal 
meaning to all, and makes no distinction (this was the lesson of the 
gift of tongues), but “ He who exercises control over the universe, 
because of His exceeding regard for man, permitted something to 
be under our own control, of which each of us alone is master. 
This is the will (mpoaipeous), a thing that cannot be enslaved, 
but is of self-determining power, since it is seated in the liberty 
of thought and mind (d:avo.a)”. If force were used, all merit 
would be gone. “If the will remains without the capacity of 
action, virtue necessarily disappears, since it is shackled by the 
paralysis (axwyoia, lack of initiative) of the will.” Whatever 
stress was laid on the need for the introduction into human nature 
of a new principle,’ it was reserved for Augustine to represent 
man as unable to even will what was good and right.’ 


1 De baptismo 18. 

2Seo eg. de anima 40, 41, and the treatise on the festimoniwn animae nat. 
Christianae. 

3 See de Prine. iii 5. 4; but see also supra p. 302 n. 2. 

4 See de Princ. iii 2. 2, iii 4; cf. Basil Hexhaem. 11 5, vr 7. 

> Greg. Nyss. Or. Cat. xxx, xxxi; ef. Antirrhet. xxix (Migne xlv p. 1188), 

° As, ¢.g., by Athanasius, Man had admitted corruption into his nature and being, 
and had passed into a state of moral death—it was therefore necessary that incorrup- 
tion and life should be united with that nature before it could recover. See the de 
Incarnatione. 

7 According to Augustine himself, the Church of Ohrist had always held the 
doctrines he taught, and any sayings of the fathers that seemed to favour Pelagian 
conceptions were but obiter dicta, the Pelagian inferences from which would have 
been repudiated at once (Pelagianis nondum litigantibus securius loquebantur), 
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The Teaching of Augustine 


Augustine was, it is true, the first great teacher who dealt with 
anthropology —the developement of which was peculiarly Western, 
as the result of practical experience and needs. The conception 
of redemption implies at once a sense of moral insufficiency and 
a sense of moral freedom on the part of those who seek redemp- 
tion—-a freedom which recognizes its own guilt and appropriates 
the means of redemption. According as the one or the other 
sense is the more active, Christianity appears either as a new 
creation, a new element in life, changing and ennobling the 
entire nature, or, as a higher power, calling out all that is best 
in human nature and freeing it from impediments to its due and 
destined developement. Those who experience a sudden crisis, 
or from a turbulent consciousness of guilt, are brought to the 
sense of pardon and peace, naturally tend to the former con- 
ception, while those who reach the goal by a more quiet and 
gradual process will recognize the latter conception as true to 
the facts they know. 

The two courses and tendencies are represented in Augustine 
and Pelagius respectively. Of Augustine it has been well said, 
that “he could do neither good nor evil by halves. From a 


dissolute youth he recoiled into extreme asceticism, and from 


metaphysical freedom into the most stringent system of authority. 
He was the staunchest champion of orthodoxy . .. he did not 
sufficiently respect the claims of conscience. . . . He sacrificed 
the moral element to God’s sovereignty, which he maintained 
unflinchingly.”! He was specially conscious of the difficulty of 
the struggle for holiness, of the opposition between that which 
issued from nature left to itself, estranged from God, and the 
fruits of the new divine principle of life imparted by union 
with Christ. Different stages in the developement of his views 
may be detected, but the final form they assumed is the most 
characteristic, and has been the most influential. Justice can 
hardly be done to the views of so profound a thinker in a 
summary; but the ideas of human nature, of sin, and of grace 
which dominated his thought, may be concisely stated in their 
main aspects. 


1 De Pressensé, Art. ‘Augustine’ D.C.B.—an excellent appreciation of Augustine, 
in which full weight is also given to other elements in his nature, especially his 
‘love for Christ and for the souls of his brother men”. 
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As to human nature, he held the ‘fall’ of man to have been 
complete, so that the power of spiritual good is entirely lost, and 
ever afterwards he wills nothing but evil and can do nothing 
but evil! The fall was not limited to Adam—in him all have 
sinned? and all have been condemned. By birth all receive the 
taint of the ancient death which he deserved.? Adam, as the 
stem of the human family, infected and corrupted his entire 
posterity. The whole race shares his guilt, and cannot by any 
efforts of its own escape the penalty which is due. It shares 
his guilt, because it was already in existence potentially in him, 
so that it really sinned when he sinned. It is only by a very 
resurrection—a second creation in effect—that it can recover 
the divine life which it had in Adam before the Fall. 

As to sin, he held that human nature as originally created, 
was free from sin, designed for communion with God and able to 
realize the end of its being, though having also the capacity for sin. 
Sin was contrary to the law of human nature, but ever since the 
first sin it has been present in every one as a disease eating out 
all true life, and only a radical cure can overcome it. A new 
life must be given to men, planted in them afresh. 

As to grace, he maintained that this power to recover life, 
_which is really a new gift of life, is entirely the free gift of God 
drawing men to Christ. No human power can deliver man from 


1 Action follows the strongest motive, This is given either by God or by Nature. 
Nature being tainted, the strongest motive must always be evil, prior to God’s gift 
of grace. 

2 So he interpreted Rom. 5! ‘in quo omnes peccaverunt’—a possible meaning of 
the Latin but not of the Greek é¢’ 6. Sce contra duas epp. Pel. iv 7 ¢, 4. But 
the conception of a ‘race’ life and a ‘race’ guilt (in which every individual is 
involved) does not depend only on a mistaken interpretation of this passage. 
Augustine conceived of Adam as originally perfect (the ‘original righteousness’ of 
the race), possessing free will (Ziberwm arbitriwm), but capable of using his freedom 
to the injury of his highest interests. He might have persevered had he wished ; 
his will was free, so as to be able to wish well or ill (de Corrept. et Gratia 11); but 
since, through free will, he deserted God, he experienced the just judgement of God— 
was condemned with his whole stock, which was then contained in him and sinned 
with him (shared in his sin) (2. 10), and so lost the gift of original righteousness 
which could only be restored by a second gift of supernatural grace. 

8 Augustine found the support of tradition for the doctrine of original sin in the 
rite of exorcism, which he believed to be of apostolic origin (¢. Julian, vi 5 11). 

4 At an earlier time Augustine had held that the first step by which man was 
qualified to receive the gift of grace was his own act, the act of faith on his own 
part (de Praedest. iii 7). Cf. what he says, when reviewing the history of his thought, 
Retract. 11 i1 ‘to solve this question we laboured in the cause of freedom of the 

human will, but the grace of God won the day”. 
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his hereditary depravity. In the process man is completely 
passive—as passive as the infant child in baptism. In a sense 
it is true to say, that the human will plays no part in it at all; 
it has no power of initiative, and when the new gift is given it 
has no power of resistance. But, on the other hand, it is evident 
that this was not Augustine’s real meaning. The grace given is 
a new gift; and it renews the will in such a way that the will 
is set free to choose the good and to follow it unswervingly. 
And the grace thus given is irresistible, in the sense that the 
will, which has thus had true freedom restored to it, has no 
desire to resist the good. 

Of all Augustine’s most characteristic conceptions, none 
perhaps is more significant than this conception of true freedom 
as connoting inability to sin. Man is only really free when 
nothing that could injure him has any power over him. The 
highest virtue is the fixed habit of good, when man feels no 
wish to sin and cannot sin. Then and then only does man 
enjoy true freedom of will. The finest expression to this thought 
is given incidentally, in writing of the eternal felicity and per- 


petual sabbath of ‘the city of God’, when evil will have lost — 


all power of attraction. “It is not the case that they will not 
have free will, because sins will not have power to delight them. 
Nay, the will will be more truly free, when it is set free from 
the delight of sinning to enjoy the unchangeable delight of not 
sinning. For the first free will which was given to man, when 
he was first created upright, had power not to sin, but had 
power also to sin. This latest free will, however, will be all the 
more powerful because it will not have power to sin—this too 
by the gift of God, not by its own unaided nature. For it is 
one thing to be God, and another thing to partake of God. God 
by his very nature is not able to sin; -but one who partakes of 
God has received from Him the inability to sin. . . . Because 
man’s nature sinned when it was able to sin, it is set free by a 


* De Civitate Dei xxii 30. To some extent it is true that there is here a 
paradox, or a confusion of sense. There is never really freedom of will. Prior to 
grace, man can only do evil; after grace given, he cannot do evil. This confusion 
of sense is plainly seen in another passage De gratia et libero arbitrio 15. “The 
will (voluntas) in us is always free, but it is not always good. It is either free from 
righteousness (justitia) when it serves sin, and then it is evil: or it is free from sin 
when it serves righteousness, and then it is good. But the grace of God is always 
good, and through this it comes about that a man is of good will who before was of 


evil will.” ‘Free’ here simply means unimpeded by any power that thwarts the 
inclination. 
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more bounteous gift of grace, to lead it to that liberty in which 
it is not able to sin. Just as the first immortality, which Adam 
lost by sinning, was the ability to escape death, and the latest 
immortality will be the inability to die; so the first free will 
was the ability to escape sin, the latest the inability to sin. 
The desire for piety and equity will be as incapable of being 
lost as is the desire for happiness. For, assuredly, by sinning we 
retained neither piety nor happiness, and yet even when happi- 
ness was lost we did not lose the desire for happiness. I 
suppose it will not be said that God Himself has not free will, 
because he cannot sin.” 

This conception of freedom, the beata necessitas non peccandi— 
well summed up in the motto of Jansenism, Det servitus vera 
libertas, and the familiar phrase of the ‘ Collect for Peace ’, whose 
service is perfect freedom—was supported, or accompanied, by other 
novel teaching: novel at all events in the form it assumed. 
Clearly the question had to be faced, if man has entirely lost 
the power of self-recovery and self-determination, and salvation 
depends absolutely on the free gift of God; what is it that 
determines the disposal of this gift? To this question Augustine 
could only answer that the difference between men, in their 
reception of the divine grace, depends on. the decree of pre- 
destination which determines the number of the elect who are 
to replace the fallen angels. God’s will, Gad’s call, alone decides 
the matter. All men are debtors. He has a right to remit 
some debts and to demand payment of others. We cannot 
know the reason of His choice: why the gift of grace, the new 
principle of life which restores to men their true free will, is 
given to some and withheld from others. By the divine decree, 
without reference to future conduct, some are elected as vasa 
misericordiae to redemption (praedestinatio), and others are left 
as vasa irae to condemnation (reprobatio). The latter are simply 
left. The former are kept faithful by the further gift of 
‘perseverance’ by which fresh supplies of grace are bestowed— 
this again being beyond man’s comprehension. “Why to one 


1§o Augustine put the matter. In this respect, at all events, he would not go 
beyond the words of St. Paul, who speaks of the ‘‘ vessels of mercy ” as ‘afore pre- 
pared unto glory” by God, but of the ‘vessels of wrath” as ‘fitted to destruction ” 
without attributing the fitness directly to God (Rom. 9”). But naturally some 
of his followers (notably the monks of Adrumetum in North Africa) applied to the 
vasa trae the positive principle, and taught the twofold predestination (praedestinatio 
duplea) to sin and evil, as well as to life, 
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of two pious men perseverance to the end is given, and is not 
given to the other, is only known to God’s mysterious counsels. 
Yet this much ought to be regarded as certain by believers— 
the one is of the number of those predestinated (to life), the 
other is not.” ! 

The two ideas of predestination and of grace are clearly 
expounded in his letter to Sixtus,? a priest of the Roman 
Church. He sets forth the conception of a Will absolute, which 
out of a ‘mass’ of souls, all alike deserving of perdition (massa 
perditionis) on account of original sin (apart from sins of their 
own commission), selected a minority to be vessels of divine 
mercy, and abandoned the majority as vessels of wrath, without 
any regard to foreseen moral character. The purpose of God 
thus formed cannot be frustrated. The grace which is given is 
irresistible and indefectible. It must achieve its object : it cannot 
fail. The souls of those predestinated or elected to salvation it 
so bends to its own pleasure, as literally to make them respond 
and obey.* 

The plain assertion of St Paul that “God wills all men to 
be saved” he interpreted as meaning that he is no respecter of 
persons, and that all classes, ages, and conditions of mankind, are 
to be found among the elect. 


Opposition of Pelagius—his Antecedents 


‘ Pelagianism ’ was really a reaction against Augustine’s system 
and the tendency which it represents. The experiences of 
Pelagius, in all the circumstances of his life, had been very 


The divine counsels are inscrutable. Again and again Augustine is brought to 
this confession of human ignorance ; but he is very far from admitting anything 
arbitrary or unjust in the methods and acts of God. All are the outcome of justice, 
wisdom, and love, and are governed by an eternal purpose of good. Yet how 


‘predestination’ is consistent with the love of God, he does not expressly attempt 
to shew. 


2 Written in 417 or 418. 


* In earlier years he had regarded the choice as conditional on man’s free will 
and faith, foreknown by God—see the reference in de preedest. 7; but the doctrine 
of grace, as described above, requires a doctrine of predestination independent of 
man’s initiative, 

“The relation between free will and grace is also set forth in the letter to 
Vitalis, Hp. 217 (Migne xxxiii p. 978 ff.), especially ch. vi, where he insists that 
the doctrine of grace in no way destroys the freedom of the will, inasmuch as it is 
grace only which makes the will free to choose and to do what is good—the con- 
ception which has been referred to supra p. 310. 
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different from Augustine’s; and it seemed to him that such 
conceptions as Augustine’s were alike unscriptural and immoral. 
It is said that he was greatly shocked when a bishop quoted 
to him from the Confessions of Augustine, which had just been 
published, the famous prayer, Da quod jubes et jube quod vis 
(give what Thou biddest and bid what Thou wilt), since it seemed 
to exclude man’s part in his own salvation. But his point of 
view was altogether different. A monk of Britain and a layman, 
he had lived all his life in the peace and solitude of a monastery, 
a regular life under the shelter of the cloister walls. He had 
probably passed through a quiet course of developement, without 
experience of the darker sides of human existence and the depth 
of evil to which human nature can sink. He had not been 
called on to engage in any such struggles as those which 
Augustine went through; and the character built up by his 
experience was predominantly sober and discreet, well-balanced 
on the whole, although perforce somewhat lacking in sympathy 
with emotions in which he had had no share. Of learning and 
moral earnestness he had full measure. 

The weakness of the monastic ideal has often been pointed 
out. Like all other rules of life, though designed to govern the 
inner man, it is in danger of concentrating attention on the sur- 
face of life. Individual sins are battled against and conquered, 
and outbreaks of sinful impulses checked by constant watchful- 
ness. The conquest of sins may be mistaken for the conquest 
of sin. Again, high moral ideals have different effects on 
different temperaments. Some are led by them to deeper self- 
examination and inner spiritual life, to fuller realization of the 
opposition between the ideal outside and the actual within. 
They are stimulated to seek to remove the opposition, and yet, 
distrusting self, to realize the need of the aid of a power not 
their own. Others, conscious of victory over the temptations of 
sense, of successes already effected in the struggle, may be led 
to confide in their own moral efforts and to think they have 
produced great results, while really the evil may be in no true 
sense eradicated. 


1 Confess. x 40. Cf. what Augustine says about it de dono persev. 20, 53 
(Migne P.Z. xlv p. 1026). He defends the prayer on the ground that God’s chief 
command to man is to believe in Him, and that faith in Him is His own gift, and 
that by grace He turns the wills of men, even when actively hostile, to the faith 
which He requires, 
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The Chief Principles maintained by Pelagius 


If Pelagius rose above the worse consequences of the monastic 
ideals, yet the life he had led no doubt exerted an influence on 
his views. One far-going principle, which resulted from the life 
of obedience to detailed rules! was the distinction he drew 
between what was enjoined ( praecepta—obligatory) and what was 
only recommended as an object of higher perfection (consilia— 
optional). By abstaining from what was permitted you could 
become entitled to a higher reward, there being different grades 
of merit and of Christian perfection. 

On the study of Scripture Pelagius laid great stress, insisting 
wherever possible on the literal interpretation of its teaching. 
“If you choose to understand precepts as allegories, emptying 
them of all their power, you open the way to sin to all.” The 
injunction “Be ye perfect even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect ”, was enough to prove that perfection is possible 
for men. What the Lord said, he meant. The giving of the 
command presupposes the power to obey it. And when the 
apostle declared to the Christians of Colossae that the purpose 
of the reconciliation which God designed was to present them 
“holy and unblameable and unreproveable in his sight ” (Col. 1%”), 
Pelagius rejects with scorn the notion that he knew he had 
enjoined on them what was impossible. 

But his principles were really evolved in opposition also to 
the practical evils of the time. Much of the Christianity of 
those days was very worldly. The distinction between the 
spiritual and the secular was employed as an excuse for a lower 
standard of life. The corruption and weakness of human nature 
was used as a plea for indulgence. “ We say ”, Pelagius replies, 
“it is hard, it is difficult; we cannot, we are but men. ... Oh 
what blind madness! It is God we impeach!”? And so his 

1 But see infra p. 853, Note ‘The Doctrine of Merit’. 

2 In the letter to Demetrias (§§ 7, 8 Migne P.L. xxx p. 22) he insists that the 
Scriptures never excuse those who sin, on the ground that they cannot help them- 
selves, but put the burden on their lack of will (peccantes ubique erimine voluntatis 
gravant, non cxcusant necessitate naturae): all through they write alike of good and 
of evil as voluntary. And he explains that his anxiety to defend ‘the good’ of 
nature is due to his desire to repudiate the idea that we are driven to evil through 
the defect of nature, whereas we really do neither good nor evil except by the 
exercise of our own will—we are always free to do one of two things. (This is his 


conception of the freedom of the will—the power of choosing at any moment one 
course or another, good or evil.) He says that the argument involved in the plea 
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first concern was to make men see that they were not in want 
of any of the faculties which are necessary for the fulfilment of 
the divine law. Even among pagans there were great examples 
of virtue which proved how much human nature unaided could 
do. It was not their nature, but their will, that was to blame. 
Men had it in their power to reach perfection, if they would 
use the forces which they had at hand. The power and freedom 
of choice possessed by men he specially emphasized against the 
doctrine of irresistible grace and predestination. It is the use 
which is made of it which determines the issue, whether a man 
succumbs to or conquers temptations. 

And thus, in the interest of the power of self-determination, 
and against the fatalistic acquiescence in a low morality, he was 
led to deny the ‘corruption’ of human nature—a doctrine which 
seemed to him to encourage moral indolence. “Neither sin nor 
virtue is inborn, but the one as well as the other developes 
itself in the use of freedom and is to be put to the account 
only of him who exercises this freedom.” Each individual is a 
moral personality in himself, apart from others, endowed by the 
Creator with reason and free will; and the only connexion 
between the sin of Adam and the sin of men is the connexion 
between example and imitation. He could not acknowledge sin 
propagated by generation ( peccatum ex traduce), and believed the 
soul to be a new creation from God, contemporaneous with the 
body and therefore untainted and pure (Creationism). God has 
given all the power to reach perfection—they have only to will 
and to work it out. The widespread existence of sin in the 
world is due to education and example. Augustine, on the 
other hand, with a much stronger sense of the solidarity of the 
human race, regarded the sin of Adam as involving so vast a 
change as to affect his whole posterity.' 


that we have no power to fulfil the divine commands (it is hard, it is difficult . . . 
§ 16) really implies that God orders us what is impossible for us to do, and then 
condemns us for not doing it ; as though he sought our punishment rather than our 
salvation. He is justus and pius—it is impossible that a theory which has such 
consequences can be true. 

1 Pelagius apparently recognized no criterion of sin but acts which are the 
products of the individual’s own volition. For these only is he responsible, 
‘Hereditary’ sin would therefore be impossible. Augustine, on the contrary, with 
a strong sense of the solidarity of the race, regarded sin as present since the fall, in 
the disposition or nature of man, prior to any individual conscious act. The 
individual’s volition was exercised once for all by Adam, and every man had 
inherited ever since an evil disposition, the acts of which must necessarily be evil. 
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These two negations of Pelagius—(1) the denial of the 
necessity of supernatural and directly assisting grace for any true 
service of God on the part of man; and (2) the denial of the 
transmission of a fault and corruption of nature, and also of 
physical death, to the descendants of the first man in consequence 
of his transgression—found expression in the commentaries he com- 
posed on the Epistles of St Paul,!.and attracted attention during a 
visit which he paid to Rome in the early years of the fifth century. 


The Pelagian Controversy—Coelestius 


Pelagius was little inclined for controversy, but while at 
Rome he converted to the monastic life an advocate, Coelestius, 
who eagerly adopted his ideas and wished to defend and propa- 
gate them against all others. It was Coelestius, rather than 
Pelagius himself, who was the immediate cause of the outbreak 
of the controversy. Three stages in it may be noted.” 

The First Stage at Carthage.—The scene of the first stage 
was Africa. Pelagius was on his travels to the East, and 
left Rome with Coelestiug in the year 409, and after a stay 
in Sicily went to Carthage in the year 411. When he left, 
Coelestius stayed behind and wished for ordination to the 
priesthood there, but rumours of his peculiar views were 
current, and a discussion ensued at a synod held at Carthage 
in 412 (or possibly the previous year). He was charged 
with six heretical propositions the chief and centre of which 
were—(a) that the sin of Adam had injured himself only 
and not the whole human race, and (0) that children come into 


The origin of sin is thus not separated from volition, and though the volition of the 
individual is determined by the sin of the first man, yet he is himself responsible. 
It is from a disposition or nature already sinful that sinful acts proceed. 

1Migne P.Z. pp. xxx 645-902. On the curious literary history of this book see 
Art. ‘Pelagius’ D.C. B. 

2 See Art. ‘Pelagius’ D.C.B., and Hefele Councils vol. ii pp. 446 ff. See also, for 
the whole question, Art. ‘Augustine’ by Dr. Robertson in the new volume of D.C.B. 

3 These were —1. Adam was created mortal, and would have died whether he 
had sinned or not. 2. The sin of Adam injured himself alone, not the human race. 
8. Little children, born into the world, are in the condition in which Adam was 
before the Fall. 4. It is not through the death or the fall of Adam that the whole 
race of men dies, nor through the resurrection of Christ that the whole race of men 
rises again. 5. The law, as well as the gospel, conducts to the kingdom of heaven, 
6. Even before the coming of the Lord there were men who were free from sin, (In 
another account, 5 is combined with 6, and in its place is given—Infants, although 
they be not baptized, have eternal life.) 
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life in the same condition in which Adam was before the Fall. 
Against the accusation, he insisted that the orthodox were not 
agreed upon the manner in which the soul was propagated, and 
whether sin was inherited or not. The issue was merely specula- 
tive and not a matter of faith. It was an open question in the 
Church. It was enough that he maintained the necessity of 
baptism. For the bishops, however, this was not enough ; and, as 
he refused to condemn the views attributed to him, he was ex- 
cluded from communion. Against the sentence he appealed to 
the judgement of his native Church, and going on to Ephesus 
obtained the ordination which he wished.t 

The Second Stage in Palestine-—The scene of the next stage 
of the controversy was Palestine, whither Pelagius had gone. 
There he found an opponent in Jerome,’ and in a Spanish priest, 
Orosius, sent to Bethlehem by Augustine to stay the progress of 
Pelagian teaching. Accordingly, at a synod at Jerusalem in 415 
under the bishop, John, he was called on to explain. Orosius 
reported what had happened at Carthage, and said that Pelagius 
taught “that man can live without sin, in obedience to the 
divine commands, if he pleases”. Pelagius admitted that he 
taught so; and God’s command to Abraham to walk before him and 
be perfect (Gen. 171) was cited by the bishop himself, as pre- 
supposing the possibility of perfection in a man. But, in reply 
to questions, Pelagius declared that he did not exclude the help 
of God, but held that everyone who strove for it received from 
God the power to be entirely sinless. In the East, at all events 
at this time, men were not accustomed to fine distinctions be- 
tween grace and free will, and were not anxious to define precisely 
the limits of each agency, and were not prepared to accept with- 
out discussion the decisions of the synod to which Orosius 
appealed. They were satisfied by general statements of belief 


1 Soon after this a book of Pelagius de Natura was given to Augustine, and he 
replied to it in his tract de Natura et Gratia (which contains all that is extant of the 
work which it answers). He had previously written the tract de Spiritu et Litera. 

2 Jerome was in agreement with Augustine, and referred Pelagianism to the 
influence of Origen and Rufinus, and wrote against it. See ad Ctesiphontem (Ep. 138, 
Migne P.L, xxii p. 1147) and Dialogus contra Pelagianos (Migne P.L. xxiii 495-590). 

8 They resented as a rudeness the curt reply Pelagius made (What have I to do 
with Augustine?), when asked if he had really propounded the doctrine which 
Augustine opposed ; but they were not ready to consider even the support of his 
great name decisive. The Bishop of Jerusalem had been ‘suspect’ for ‘ Origenistic’ 
leanings, and therefore was not likely to be a persona grata to Jerome or Augustine. 
See his defence—Hahn ? p, 294. 
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in the need of divine assistance, and were ready to admit 
Pelagius as orthodox when he assented to the need! Orosius, 
however, demanded that, as the question had originated in the 
West, it should be left to the Latins to determine; and deputies 
and letters were sent to Innocent, Bishop of Rome, requesting 
him to hear and decide the case. 

Nevertheless, a few months later in the same year, Pelagius 
appeared before a second synod in Palestine, at Diospolis or 
Lydda, to answer to a paper of complaints put in against him 
by two Gallican bishops, who had been driven from their sees 
and made their way to Palestine? Many of the theses alleged 
against him he was able to explain to the satisfaction of the 
Palestinian bishops ; others he declared he did not teach, although 
Coelestius might maintain them. For these he had not to 
answer ; but he was ready to declare that he rejected them, and to 
anathematize all who opposed the doctrines of the holy Catholic 
Church.t He acknowledged and maintained both grace and free 
will, and professed that his assertion that “ man, if he pleases, can 
be perfectly free from sin” was meant to apply to one who was 
converted—such an one being able to live without sin by his own 
efforts and God’s grace, although not free from temptation to sin. 
This was enough for the synod. It declared Pelagius worthy of 
communion, and earned from Jerome the epithet ‘ miserable’ 

The Third Stage—Appeal to Rome.—So far, Pelagius had 
won the victory; but his opponents were not to be silenced. 
In North Africa they would not rest content with these de- 
cisions of the East. Two synods met in the following year 


1The difference between Pelagius and Augustine is tolerably clear. Pelagius 
regarded the grace of God as an essential aid, a reinforcement from without, to 
second the efforts which were put forth by the free will of man. To Augustine 
grace was a new creative principle of life, which generates as an abiding good that 
freedom of the will which is entirely lost in the natural man. What it meant ex- 
actly to Pelagius is not clear. He does not seem to have conceived it as an inner 
spiritual illumination, but rather as some external stimulus applied to the natural 
faculties—so that Augustine could represent him as recognizing little more than the 
influence of teaching and example in it (‘law and doctrine’—de gratia Christi 11). 

2 Orosius could only speak Latin, and the bishop only Greek; so misunder- 
standings might easily arise, 

5 Heros of Arles and Lazarus of Aix. They were perhaps ‘put up’ by Jerome. 

4 Hereby he was said to have anathematized himself. His desire was for peace 
and freedom from doctrinal disputes. The practical moral aspect of the question was 
what he really cared for. 

° The treatise of Augustine de gestis Pelagii deals with the proceedings at this 
synod. 
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(416), and renewed the previous condemnation of Coelestius, 
and announced their decisions to the Bishop of Rome, Innocent 1, 
begging him to help to stay the spread of the Pelagian errors. 
In its third stage, accordingly, the controversy was enacted 
mainly at Rome. The bishop accepted fully the African view, 
praised the synods for their action, and confirmed the sentence of 
excommunication pronounced against Pelagius and Coelestius. But 
immediately afterwards Innocent died; and Zosimus, his successor, 
received from Coelestius in person,” and from Pelagius by letter,’ 
confessions of faith, by which he declared that they had completely 
justified themselves ; and he wrote to the African bishops, blaming 
them for their hasty condemnation (Sept. 417), and declaring that 
the opponents of Pelagius and Coelestius were wicked slanderers. 
The Fourth Stage—Final Condemnation by Councils in Africa 
and at Rome.—The African bishops assembled in all haste in synod 
(late in 417 or early in 418), and protested that Zosimus had 
been misled, that “he should hold to the sentence pronounced 
by Innocent against Pelagius and Coelestius, until both of them 
distinctly acknowledged that for every single good action we need 
the help of the grace of God through Jesus Christ; and this not 
only to perceive what is right, but also to practise it, so that 
without it we cannot either possess, think, speak, or do anything 
really good or holy.” To this Zosimus replied that he had al- 
ready fully considered the matter; but he sent the documents 
regarding it to the Africans, that there might be consultation and 


1 One at Carthage for the province of Africa (a local synod—at which, therefore, 
Augustine was not present, his see belonging to the ecclesiastical province of 
Numidia), and one at Mileve (Mileum), for the Numidians, at which Augustine was 
present. See the synodal letters in Aug. Hpp. 175, 176 (Migne xxxiii pp. 758 ff.). 

2 For fragments of his creed see Hahn? p. 292. He argues that ‘‘infants ought to 
be baptized unto remission of sins”, but repudiates Traducianism as alien from the 
Catholic conception, on the ground that “the sin which is afterwards practised by 
man is not born with him, for it is proved to be a fault, not of nature, but of will”. 
And he denies that he claims the authority of a dogma for his inferences from the 
teaching of prophets and apostles. On the contrary, he submits them to the correc- 
tion of the apostolic see, 

5 See Hahn? p. 288, It had been addressed by Pelagius to Innocent, and went 
at length into most articles of the faith, concluding with an appeal to him to amend 
anything in it that might have been less skilfully or somewhat incautiously ex- 
pressed. On the special questions at issue he wrote as follows: ‘‘ We confess that 
we have free will, in the sense that we always are in need of the help of God, and 
that they err who say . . . that man cannot avoid sin, no less than they who. . . 
assert that man cannot sin; for both alike destroy the freedom of the will. We, 
however, say that man can sin and can not sin (is able to sin and able not to sin), in 
such wise as always to confess that we possess free will.” 
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agreement. A council of two hundred bishops was speedily 
held at Carthage (in April 418), at which nine canons were 
drawn up, with anti-Pelagian definitions of the points in ques- 
tion! What were regarded as Pelagian compromises are 
definitely faced and detailed, and declared anathema. The 
absolute necessity of baptism to effect regeneration, and to counter- 
balance the corruption of nature and stain of sin that is innate— 
the powerlessness of the human will unaided, and the vital need 
of grace to enable us to fulfil the commands of God—are insisted 
on. No ingenuity of any adherent of Pelagius or Coelestius 
could evade the significance of this pronouncement. Imperial 
edicts against the Pelagians were also procured from Honorius 
and Theodosius (banishing Pelagius and Coelestius and their 
followers); and the Bishop of Rome was obliged to reopen the 
case. He summoned Pelagius and Coelestius, and, when they 
did not appear, condemned them in their absence and issued a 
circular letter (epistola tractoria) accepting the African view of 
the matter. This he ordered should be subscribed by all bishops 
under his jurisdiction. Eighteen refused, and were deposed and 
banished from their sees, while many probably signed unwillingly. 

The Ultimate Issue of the Controversy. — In this way 
Pelagianism was stifled, by force rather than by argument; and 
at the next General Council of the Church (at Ephesus in 431) 
Pelagius was anathematized in company with Nestorius” But 
in modified forms the Pelagian conceptions continued, and have 
always found some place in the Church. 

It must, indeed, be noted that, while the negations of Pelagian- 
ism were rejected, and Pelagianism was condemned (we. the 
denial of inherited sin and of the need of baptism of children for 
remission of sins), yet the positive side of Pelagian teaching (the 
point of departure of Pelagius himself) found sympathy in deep- 
rooted Christian sentiment and convictions ; and Augustine’s anti- 
Pelagian theories did not win wide acceptance.? 


1 Hahn? p. 213. 

2 All that is known as to the consideration of Pelagianism at Ephesus is contained 
in the synodal letter to Coelestine of Rome, which states that the Western Acts on 
the condemnation of Pelagius, Coelestius, and their adherents were read and 
universally approved, Little is known of the history of Pelagius after his condem- 
nation by Zosimus. He is said to have died in Palestine when seventy years of age 
(2c. 440). Of Coelestius, too, nothing more is known. 

3 Cf, Loofs Lettfaden p. 260. In the Greek Church Augustinianism never took 
root, Many were ready to sympathize with the eighteen bishops, of whom Julian 
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“ Semi-Pelagianism” } 


The attempt to mediate between the two extremes—to 
express, that is, a theory of human nature and of sin and grace 
which should be more in harmony with the general conceptions 
that had been prevalent among Churchmen in earlier ages—was 
made by John Cassian and Faustus of Rhegium, as representa- 
tives of a considerable number of Gallican churchmen. 


(a) John Cassian 


Like Pelagius, Cassian passed a large part of his life from 
boyhood onwards in a monastery. A friend and admirer of 
Chrysostom, after some years spent at Constantinople he was 
sent about 405 on an embassy to Rome, to enlist the support of 
Innocent ; and perhaps he stayed on at Rome and met Pelagius, 
On the invasion of the Goths he retired, and ultimately made 
his home near Massilia (Marseilles), where he founded two monas- 
teries (for men and for women), and—probably as abbot of 
one of them—devoted himself for many years to study and 
writing. As a framer of monastic rules and ideals his in- 
fluence on Western monasticism was long-lived ;? and the Semi- 


of Eclanum in Campania became the chief mouthpiece—a man of high character 
and generous benevolence and ample learning and ability, who was firmly convinced 
that the cause of the Christian faith and of morality itself was endangered by the 
Augustinian doctrine. He did not shrink from charging that doctrine with Man- 
icheism, considering that its teaching as to the ‘taint which had permeated human 
nature was equivalent to the Manichean theory that its material part was essentially 
evil; and he wrote at length against Augustine and his conceptions, and tried to 
enlist bishops and the emperor (Theodosius 11) on his side—not altogether un- 
successfully at first. Both Theodore of Mopsuestia (see supra p. 256) and Nestorius 
endeavoured to shield him ; but in 429 he was driven from Constantinople (which 
had been his refuge for a short time after his deposition by Zosimus and his banish- 
ment) by an imperial edict. This was largely through the instrumentality of 
Marius Mercator, who opposed Pelagianism as well as Nestorianism. And later 
on he was again condemned by a Council at Rome under Celestine and by suc- 
cessive bishops. He died in 454 in Sicily. His writings are known to us only 
from Augustine’s replies, See especially the four books Contra duas epistulas 
Pelagianorum (420), and the six books Contra Julianum Pelagianuwm. [See 
the Art. ‘Julianus of Eclanum’ D.C.B.] 

Julian was a thoroughgoing supporter of Pelagianism. A more conciliatory 
position was taken by John Cassian. 

1 The familiar term may be retained, but Semi-Augustinianism would be at least 
as accurate a designation, and would beg no question. 

* His works on these subjects were ‘‘highly prized all through the Middle Ages 
as handbooks of the cloister-life”’. 
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Pelagianism! which he taught has always numbered many 
adherents. 

Above all else he was inspired by a moral interest and 
a profound sense of the love of God. As, in his counsels 
to his monks, he insisted that no outward obedience to 
rule availed without purity of intention and consecration of 
the inner life; so he believed that the doctrine of grace was 
to be known and understood only by the experience of a 
pure life. 

He was repelled equally by the assertions of Pelagius (which 
he styled profane and irreligious) as by those of Augustine. 
Against Pelagius he held the universal corruption of human 
nature as a consequence of the first transgression of the father 
of the race, and so far accepted the Augustine conception of 
grace. On the other hand, he was entirely opposed to the 
denial of free will and of man’s power to determine in any way 
the issues of his life. In the renovation of the human will there 
are, he held, two efficient agencies—the will itself and the Holy 
Spirit. The exact relation between the two—free will and grace 
—is not capable of definition; no universally applicable rule 
can be laid down; sometimes the initiative is with man, some- 
times with God. Nature unaided may take the first step 
towards its recovery:—If it were not so, exhortations and 
censure would be alike idle and unjust. ‘ Predestination’ he 
rejects—it is a shocking ‘impiety’ to think that God wishes not 
all men universally, but only some, instead of all, to be saved.” 

1 It must be remembered that Semi-Pelagians (so-called) were in full agreement 
with the Church at large in repudiating the chief Pelagian propositions. It is only 
when Augustine’s teaching is taken as normal that the name is valid. 

2 Collationes xiii 7: Quomodo sine ingenti sacrilegio putandus est [Deus] non 
universaliter omnes sed quosdam salvos fieri velle pro omnibus? Other significant 
passages on the subject are—§ 8 ‘‘ When He (sc. God) sees in us any beginning of good 
will, straightway He enlightens it and strengthens it and stimulates it to salvation, 
giving increase to that good will which He planted Himself, or sees has sprung up 
by our own effort” ; § 9 ‘‘in order, however, to shew more clearly that the first 
beginnings of good desires (good will) are sometimes produced by means of that 
natural goodness (natwrae bonwm) which is innate in us by the gift of the Creator, and 
yet that these beginnings cannot end in the attainment of virtuous acts unless they 
are directed by the Lord, the Apostle bears witness and says, ‘for to will is present 
to me, yet how to accomplish the good I find not’ (Rom. 7%)”; and § 11 “‘if, 
however, we say that the first beginnings of good will are always inspired by the 
grace of God, what are we to say of the faith of Zacchaeus and of the piety of 
the crucified thief, who, applying force, as it were, to the kingdom of heaven by 


their own longing desire, anticipated the special monitions of the call.” The 
Collationes (conferences of Egyptian monks on true asceticism) were written about 
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The most that can be rightly said is that God knows beforehand 
who will be saved ( praescientia—foreknowledge). He thus really 
departs a long way from the Augustinian conceptions, connecting 
the idea of grace with a dominant purpose of divine love which 
extends to all men and wills the salvation of all; whereas to 
Augustine election and rejection alike were divine acts} entirely 
unconditioned by anything in the power of the individuals 
elected or rejected. . 


(0) Faustus of Rhegium 


Similar teaching to that of Cassian was given also by another 
of the greatest monks and bishops of Southern Gaul—Faustus, 
a member, and from about 433 abbot, of the famous monastery 
of Lerinum (Lerins), and afterwards Bishop of Rhegium (Riez-in 
Provenge), most highly honoured for his learning and his ascetic 
and holy life of self-sacrificing labours and active benevolence? 
A staunch champion of the Nicene faith against Arianism—the 
religion of the Visigoths into whose power his diocese passed — 
and therefore driven from his see, he yet did not escape criticism 
for his anthropological doctrines from some of his contem- 
poraries, and still more from theologians of the next generation. 
Neither Augustine nor Pelagius seemed to him to express the 
whole truth. Pelagius indeed he severely condemns as heretical ; 
but at the same time he expresses fear of teaching which, in 
denying man’s power as a free agent, becomes fatalistic. He 
anathematizes anyone who says that the ‘vessel of wrath’ can- 
not ever become a ‘ vessel of honour’, or that Christ did not die 
for all men, or does not will that all should be saved, or says 
that anyone who has perished (being baptized, or being a pagan 
who might have believed and would not) never had the oppor- 
tunity of being saved; and he strongly urges the need of human 
endeavour and co-operation with the divine grace. ‘He that 


425-428, The third and thirteenth are on Grace and Free Will and were impugned 
by Augustine, and by Prosper De gratia Dei et libero arbitrio contra Collatorem 
(Migne P.L. li p, 213). 

1 Cf. his de Praedestinatione Sanctorwm and de Dono Perseverantiae. 

* He was born in Brittany (or perhaps Britain) early in the fifth century, and 
lived nearly to the end of it. His local reputation was so great that the title of 
Saint was given him, and his festival was observed, in spite of the weight of 
Augustine's authority. In more modern times Jansenist historians and editors 
naturally impugn his right to canonization, while learned Jesuits defend him, 
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hath, to him shall be given ’—he has the power and must use it. 
The doctrine of predestination, in particular, called forth his 
energetic protests, and he strongly denied the assumption of any 
such ‘special and personal’ grace (gratia specialis and personalis) 
as Augustine’s theory of predestination involved ; though at the 
game time he speaks of a precedent grace (gratia praecedens) of a 
general character.* NE, 

A presbyter of Gaul named Lucidus had roused uneasiness 
by his advocacy of these and other Augustinian conceptions, 
and Faustus was requested by Leontius, the Archbishop of 
Arles, to write upon the subject ;* and at a Council held at Arles 
in 472 (or 473) his writing was formally approved and signed 
by the bishops present, who also agreed to six anathemas against 
the extremer teaching on either side. What is commonly known 
as the ‘Semi-Pelagian’ position is set forth in these anathemas.® 
They condemn the Pelagian ideas that man is born without sin 
and can be saved by his own efforts alone without the grace of 
God, and, along with the anti-Pelagian conceptions already noted, 
the view that it is the fault of original sin when a man who has 
been duly baptized in the true faith falls through the attractions 
of this world. And they further reject the compromise by 
which many were satisfied to speak of God's foreknowledge 
rather than of predestination,—it is not even to be said that the 
foreknowledge of God has any effect on the downward course of 
a man towards death. 


The later History of the Doctrine 


Teaching to this effect prevailed in Gaul for some time. But 
synods at Orange (Arausio) * and Valence ® in 529 decided for the 


1 See the Letter to Lucidus (Migne P.L. liii p. 683). It appears that he did not 
mean to express the need for a definite ‘prevenient’ grace (as positively requisite 
before any step towards salvation was possible) in the Augustinian sense, as some- 
thing altogether external to the human will, but rather an awakening of the will so 
that it was able to co-operate at once in the work, which, however, could never be 
successfully completed but for the divine grace, 

2 He wrote first a letter to Lucidus and afterwards to the same effect a more 
formal treatise entitled De gratia Dei et humanae mentis libero arbitrio (Migne 
P.L. lviii p. 788 ff). 

3 Hahn ® p. 217. 

4 Under the presidency of Caesarius of Arles, sometime abbot of Lerinum. 

° The priority of these Councils is disputed (see Hefele). Arnold Caesarius von 
Arelate p. 348 n, 1129 puts that of Valence first. 
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Augustinian doctrine, with the limitation that predestination to 
evil was not to be taught (Augustine himself did not really teach 
it in words at least), and accepted canons which had been drawn 
up at Rome in accordance with the teaching of ancient Fathers 
and the holy Scriptures The decisions of this Council were 
confirmed by the Bishop of Rome, Boniface 1, in the following 
year. But, on the whole, Semi-Pelagianism prevailed in the 
West—that is to say, the theory of inherited evil and sin, the 
somewhat uncertain acceptance of the necessity of grace as ‘ pre- 
venient’ to the first motions of goodness in man, and the belief 
in the power of man to aid in the work of divine grace within 
himself (‘ synergistic’ regeneration, man co-operating with God). 

During the Middle Ages individuals—as Gottschalk (with 
strong assertion of twofold predestination), Bede, Anselm, Bernard 
—represented the Augustinian teaching. And it was revived in 
its harshest forms by Calvin—to arouse the opposition of Armin- 
ians and Socinians. Luther was only to some extent Augustinian 
in this respect. He believed that the fall of man changed his 
original holiness into absolute depravity, exposing the whole 
race to condemnation; but the divine grace, which is indispens- 
able to conversion, he taught was proffered to all men without 
distinction, but might be rejected by them. Free play was thus 
allowed for human responsibility, and the only predestination 
possible was such as was based on foresight as to the faith and 
obedience of men, on which the decrees of God were held to be 
conditional. It is certainly not the doctrine of Augustine that 
was stated at the Council of Trent. That man’s free will alone 
is insufficient, and that without prevenient grace he cannot be 
justified, and without its inspiration and assistance cannot have 
faith or hope or love or repentance, is asserted in plain terms.” 
But no less clearly it is maintained that man himself has some- 
thing to contribute to the process of salvation: he can receive 
and he can reject the inspiration and illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, and he does so according to his own proper disposition 
and co-operation.? The fall of man caused the loss of the gift 
of divine grace originally bestowed upon him, and its consequence 


1 See the canons of the Council of Orange—Hahn® pp. 220-227, esp. canon 25 

p. 227. They insist with emphasis that human nature is unable to make any kind 

of beginning of faith and goodness, or to invoke the divine aid, without the grace of 
God. The giving and reception of grace depends solely on God’s initiative, 
2 Sess. vi cap. 3. 3 Sess, vicap. 4, 5, 7. 
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was weakness and imperfection. His freedom of will was 
weakened and turned aside, but not lost and extinguished. 
Roman orthodoxy thus recognizes gratia praeveniens, and gratia 
co-operans, and the human power of self-determination. Simil- 
arly, as opposed to the theory of predestination, the Council of 
Trent declared the universality of grace; and, when the Jansenists 
attempted to revive the doctrines of Augustine, predestination 
was still more decisively rejected. 


Avaustine’s Carer Anti-Petacian Writines (see Robertson 


Art. ‘Augustinus’ D.C.B. new volume) 
A.D. 


412 De pecc. meritis et remiss. lib. iii, and De spiritu et litera (to 
Marcellinus). 

415 De natura et gratia, and De perfectione iustitiae hominis (against 
the teaching of Coelestius). 

417 De gestis Pelagii (on the proceedings in Palestine), and Epp. 176, 
177, and Serm. 131. 

418 De gratia Christi et de peccato original lib. ii. 

419 De nuptiis et concupiscentia lib. ii, and De anima eiusque origine 
lib. iv (on the transmission of original sin and on the origin of 
the soul). 

420 Contra duas epp. Pelagianorum lib. iv. (a reply to Julian’s attack 
on the treatise De nuptiis). 

421 Contra Julianum lib. vi. 

426-7 De gratia et libero arbitrio and De 
correptione et gratia against the arguments of 

428-9 De praedest. sanctorum and Dedono| the Semi-Pelagians). 
perseverantiae 


<3 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Tue DocTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 


Introductory 


Wuat we have seen to be true in the case of other doctrines is 
even more noteworthy in regard to the Atonement. The certainty 
that the life and death of Christ had effected an Atonement be- 
tween God and man was the very heart and strength of the faith 
of Christians from the earliest days. They did not need to theorize 
about it; they were content to’ know and feel it. So it was 
long before any doctrine of the Atonement was framed. Various 
points of view, no doubt, are represented in the various books of 
the New Testament; but the allusions are incidental and occa- 
sional. And it is now from one point of view and now from 
- another that we find the mysterious fact of the Atonement 
‘regarded in such writings of Christians of the first four centuries 
as happen to have been preserved. If more had come down to 
us there might have been more points of view to claim con- 
sideration. But nothing like a definite theory is propounded in 
the earlier ages—nothing that can be said to go beyond the 
expressions of the apostolic writers—except perhaps by Irenaeus 
and Origen. They indeed were conscious of questions which the 
New Testament does not answer;! they wanted to define more 
closely the why and the wherefore, and they let the spirit of 
speculation carry them further than others had tried to pene- 
trate. The solution of some of the unsolved problems which 
they reached satisfied many of the ablest theologians of their 
own and later generations, though in the process of time they 
came to be regarded as erroneous, and have for us now a merely 
historical interest. But apart from these particular theories, 
which we must notice in their place, we have no attempt at 
formal statement of a doctrine, and can only record incidental 
references and more or less chance phrases which indicate, rather 


1 See supra Chapter II pp. 20, 21. 
327 
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than express, the conceptions of the earlier exponents of Christian 
teaching. They are in all cases only personal attempts to set 
forth and illustrate experiences and emotions that were still 
personal, however widely they were shared among those who 
were fellows in faith. How far they were generally received, 
or what—if any—measure of official sanction was given them, 
it is impossible to say. Only, it is clear that every theologian 
was free to give expression of his own to the feelings which 
stirred him at the moment, and it would be a mistake to suppose 
that he emptied his whole thought on the mystery of the Atone- 
ment into such utterances as have been preserved. Nor must 
it be supposed that any such utterances in any way committed 
more than the writer himself. Later thinkers were still free to 
take them or to leave them; just as, for example, Athanasius 
is apparently quite untouched by the modes of thought which 
are commonly regarded as characteristic of Irenaeus and Origen, 
and Gregory of Nazianzus expressly rejects the theory which his 
friend Gregory of Nyssa handed down to later ages. 

It is then as individual answers to speculative questions, or 
as personal utterances of faith and hope, suggestive and illustra- 
tive of larger conceptions than are expressed, that we must take 
such expressions of the doctrine as we find. 

Of the various aspects of the Atonement which are repre- 
sented in the pages of the New Testament,’ the early Fathers 
chiefly dwell on those of sacrifice (and obedience), reconciliation, 
illumination by knowledge, and ransom. Not till a later time 
was the idea of satisfaction followed up.’ 


The Apostolic Fathers 


Outside the New Testament the earliest references to the 
doctrine are to be found in the Epistle of Clement. They 
are only incidental illustrations in his exposition of ‘love’ 


1 Of books on the history of the doctrine of the Atonement see H. N. Oxen- 
ham The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. For special points of view see also 
R. C. Moberly Atonement and Personality; R. W. Dale The Atonement; B. F. 
Westcott The Victory of the Cross, and the notes to his edition of the Epistles of 


St John; M‘Leod Campbell The Nature of the Atonement, and J. M. Wilson The 
Gospel of the Atonement. 


* See supra Chapter II p. 19. 
* The only ‘satisfaction’ which was thought of was the satisfaction which the 


penitent himself makes. There is no suggestion of any satisfaction of the divine 
justice through the sufferings of Christ. 


= gd 
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(ayarn). Through the love which he had towards us, Jesus 
Christ our Lord, in the will of God, gave his blood on behalf of 
us, and his flesh on behalf of our flesh, and his life on behalf 
of our lives. So it is that we are turned from our wander- 
ing and directed into the way of truth, and through the 
benevolence of the Word towards men we are become the 
sons of God. His blood, which was shed for the sake of our 
salvation, brought to all the world the offer of the grace of 
repentance. So it is not by works which we have done in 
holiness of heart that we are justified, but only by faith; though 
he adds at once “let us then work from our whole heart the 
work of righteousness”. 

Incidental though the references are, they shew that Clement 
taught that the motive of the whole plan of redemption was the 
love of God and the spontaneous love of Christ fulfilling the 
Father’s will, and that by the sacrifice of himself—by his blood 
—is offered both the grace of repentance and the knowledge of 
the truth to all men. 

In the Epistle of Barnabas® there are many allusions to the 
passion and sufferings of Christ as effecting our salvation—the 
remission of sins by the sprinkling of his blood. The Son of 
God could not suffer except only on account of us. Incidents 
in the history of Israel and prophecies are cited, which find 
their fulfilment and real meaning in the passion of the Lord. 
For instance, the account of Moses stretching out his hands, 
while the Israelites prevailed against the Amalekites, is a type 
of the Cross, and is designed to teach that unless men put their 
hope and faith in it they will not conquer and cannot be saved. 
But perhaps most prominence is given in the Epistle to the idea 
of a new covenant founded by Christ’s life and death, by which 
the way of truth is exhibited for our knowledge; and the special 
need for the coming of the Saviour in the flesh is found in 
human weakness, requiring an unmistakeable revelation visible 
to the naked eye. “For had he not come in flesh, how could 
we men see him and be saved ?” 

In The Shepherd of Hermas* there is only one clear reference 
to the doctrine, but it has special interest as connecting the 
value of the work of the Saviour with his obedience to the 
Father’s will and laws. The thought is expressed in the form 
of a parable of a vineyard, which represents God’s people, in 

11 Ep. 49, 2 See esp. chs. 5, 7, 12. 3 Similitude v 6. 
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which the Son is bidden to work as a servant, and in which he 
labours much and suffers much to do away their sins, and then 
points out to them the way of life by giving them the law which 
he received from his Father. The perfect fulfilment of the 
Father’s will, at the cost of toil and suffering, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand, the revelation of that will to men; that 
is, obedience, active as well as passive, on his own part, and the 
instruction of men that they may render a similar obedience on 
their part, are represented here as being the two main elements 
in the work of Christ. 

In the Epistles of Ignatius the reality of the sufferings of 
Christ is emphasized again and again against docetic teaching, 
and it is clear that the writer attached unique importance to 
the passion, although it is the reality of the manhood as a whole 
that he is all through concerned to uphold. Allin heaven and 
in earth, men and angels, must believe in the blood of Christ 
if they are to escape condemnation! But how the redemption 
is effected, and precisely what value is to be attributed to the 
sufferings of the Redeemer, is naturally not expressed. It was 
no part of the task of Ignatius to expound the doctrine of the 
Atonement, but only to appeal to the deepest convictions of 
those that he addressed, based on the teaching they had already 
received. But he insists on the supreme need of faith and 
love toward Christ on the part of men; and he seems to re- 
gard the death of Christ as operative in bringing the human 
soul into communion with him, as the means of imparting the 
principle of spiritual life, and as a manifestation of love by 
which a corresponding affection is generated in the believer's 
heart. In this way he has in mind perhaps the ‘ sanctification ’ 
more than the ‘justification’ of mankind.? 


Justin 


No systematic treatment of the subject is to be found either 
in Justin’s Apologies or in the Dialogue with Trypho; but enough 
is said to shew that various aspects of the work of Christ were 
clearly present to his thought. The reason why the Logos became 


1 Ad Smyrn. 6. 

? The idea of ‘justification’ is hardly present, though the verb occurs twice 
Philad. 8 and Rom. 5 (with reference to 1 Cor. 44). He speaks also of ‘peace’ 
through the passion (Zph. inscr.) and of deliverance from demons through Christ 
(Eph. 19). 
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man, it is declared on the one hand, was that he might share our 
sufferings and effect a cure} cleansing by blood those that believe 
in him.” But on the other hand, Justin emphasizes more than 
other writers of the time the didactic purpose of the Incarnation. 
The Saviour saves by teaching men the truth about God and 
withdrawing them from bondage to false gods. “Having become 
man he taught us. . .”* “His mighty Word persuaded many 
to leave demons, to whom they were enslaved, and through him 
to believe on the all-sovereign God.”* “We beseech God to 
keep us safe, always through Jesus Christ, from the demons 
who are contrary to the true religion of God, whom of old we 
used to worship; in order that after turning to God through 
him we may be blameless.”> The intellectual purpose issues 
in the moral reformation, the knowledge of God in the blame- 
less life. 

Justin also alludes to the conquest of Satan as one of the 
consequences of the Passion, and seems to attribute the ultimate 
responsibility for the sufferings of Christ to the devils who 
prompted the Jews,® so that his triumph over death was a 
victory over Satan himself. But he does not express the idea 
of any kind of ransom to Satan. 

And though he speaks of ‘sacrifice’, he does not refer it to 
the idea of justice, and he is far from any theory of satisfaction 
of an alienated God. His thought is shewn in his treatment of 
the passage ‘ Cursed is everyone that hangeth on a tree’ (Gal. 373), 
All mankind, he says, is under a curse, and God willed that 
Christ, his own Son, should receive the curses of all. Christ 
also willed this, and all who repent of their sins and believe in 
him will be saved. But the curse which he takes upon him is 
not God’s curse.’ “In the law a curse is laid on men who are 
crucified. But God’s curse does not therefore lie upon Christ, 
through whom he saves all those who have done things deserving 
a curse.”® Rather, the words of Scripture indicate God’s fore- 
knowledge of what was destined to be done by the Jews and 
others like them. It was by the Jews, and not by God, that he 


1 Apol, ii 18, and esp. (the chief passage) Dial. c. Tryph. 40-48 and 95. 

2 Apol. i 63. 8 Thid, i 28, 

4 Dial. c. Tryph. 83. 5 Ibid. 80. 

8 See Apol. i 63 ‘he endured to suffer all that the devils disposed the Jews to do 
to him”, 

7 Indeed, he styles it only an ‘apparent’ curse (Dial. c. Tryph. 90). 

8 Ibid. 94. 
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was accursed. For all who have faith in him there hangs from 
the crucified Christ the hope of salvation. 


The Writer to Diognetus 


Some fine passages in the LHpistle to Duognetus shew the 
writer's conception of the Atonement as essentially an act of 
compassion which is prompted by the unalterable love of God, 
and insist on the perfect union of will between the Father and 
the Son. “God, the Master and Maker of all things, who 
created all things and set them in order, was not only a 
lover of man but also long-suffering. He indeed was always 
and will be such, gracious and good, and uninfluenced by 
anger and true. He alone is good, and he conceived the 
great inexpressible design which he communicated only to his 
Son.”2 The Son carries out the Father’s will, but it is 
his own will too. It is the Father’s love that finds expression 
in the self-sacrifice of the Son. “When our unrighteousness 
(iniquity) was fully wrought out, and it was fully made 
manifest that its wages, punishment and death, were to be 
expected, and the time was come which God fore-appointed to 
make manifest His goodness and power—Oh the surpassing 
kindness towards men and love of God! He did not hate us or 
thrust us from Him or remember our evil deeds against us, but ~ 
He was long-suffering, He was forebearing, and in His mercy He 
took our sins upon Himself. He Himself gave up His own Son 
ag a ransom on behalf of us :—the holy on behalf of lawless men, 
him who was without wickedness on behalf of the wicked, the 
righteous on behalf of the unrighteous, the incorruptible on 
behalf of the corruptible, the immortal on behalf of the mortal. 
For what else but his righteousness was able to cover our sins ? 
In whom, except only in the Son of God, was it possible for us, 
the lawless and impious, to be declared righteous (justified) ?” % 
But it is no external act or transaction that effects the object in 
view. It is a real inner change that is wrought in man. God 
sent His Son with a view to saving, with a view to persuading, 
not with a view to forcing: for force is not the means God 
uses.* 

1 Dial. c. Tryph. 96, 111. A similar view of the curse was held by Tertullian 


(adv. Judaeos 10). 
2 Ch. 8. (6) B) 4Ch. 8. 
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Tertullian 


From Tertullian, if from any one, we should have expected 
a theory of atonement based on legal conceptions and forensic 
metaphors! But he has no more definite theory than the 
writers before him. He is the first to use the term ‘ satisfaction ’, 
it is true, but he never uses it in the sense of vicarious satis- 
faction which afterwards attached to it. He means by it the 
amends which those who have sinned make for themselves by 
confession and repentance and good works. He does not bring 
the idea into connexion with the work of Christ, but with the 
acts of the penitent.’ 

Similarly he insists‘ that the curse which was supposed to 
attach to the crucified Christ, in accordance with the application 
of the words of Deuteronomy (21°)—‘ Cursed is he that hangeth 
on a tree’, was not the curse of God but the curse of the Jews. 
They denied that the death upon the cross was predicted of the 
Messiah, basing their denial on that passage; but he argues that 
the context shews that only criminals justly condemned were 
meant—the curse is the crime and not the hanging on the 
tree, whereas in Christ no guile was found: he shewed perfect 
justice and humility. It was not on account of his own deserts 
that he was given over to such a death, but in order that the 
things which were foretold by the prophets as destined to come 
on him by the hands of the Jews might be fulfilled. All those 
things which he suffered,> he suffered not on account of any evil 
deed of his own, but that the Scriptures might be fulfilled which 
were spoken by the mouth of the prophets.® 


Irenaeus 


When we pass to consider the conceptions of Irenaeus we 
must note at the outset that no one has ever more clearly 


1 So Oxenham points out op. cit. p. 124. 

2 See Note on the ‘ Doctrine of Merit’ p. 353. 

3 This is evident from the references in de Poen. 5, 7, 8, 9, 10; de Pat. 13; de 
Pud. 9; de Cult. Fem. il; adv. Jud. 10. 

4 See adv. Judacos 10. 

5 That the highest value attached to the sufferings of Christ in Tertullian’s 
judgement is shewn by his argument against docetic teaching (adv. Mare, iii 8). 
If his death be denied, he says (and a phantasm could not really suffer), the 
whole work of God would be overthrown and the whole meaning and benefit of 
Christianity rejected. 

6 Tt was only dimly that the mystery (sacramentwm) of his passion could be 
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grasped the fundamental truth of the ‘solidarity’ of humanity. 
No principle is more characteristic of Christian theology than 
this, that the race of men is a corporate whole—all members of 
it being so closely bound together in a union so intimate that 
they form together one living organism. To this conception 
Irenaeus gives the clearest expression, and following up the 
meaning of the title ‘Son of Man’ which St Paul had been the 
first to expand,! he points to Christ as the great representative 
of the race, in whom are summed up all its ripe experiences as 
they were contained in germ in Adam. What Christ achieves 
the whole race achieves. Just as mankind in Adam lost its 
birthright, so in Christ mankind recovers its original condition. 
The effect of Adam’s acts extended to the whole company of his 
descendants, and the effect of Christ’s acts is equally coextensive 
with the race. In each case it is really the whole race that 
acts in its representative. 

It is this that the Incarnation means. “When he was 
incarnate and made man, he summed up (or recapitulated) in 
himself the long roll of the human race, securing for us all a 
summary salvation, so that we should regain in Christ Jesus 
what we had lost in Adam, namely, the being in the image and 
likeness of God.”? And again, “ This is why the Lord declares 
himself to be the Son of Man, summing up into himself the 
original man who was the source of the race which has been 
fashioned ‘after woman’; in order that, as through the conquest 
of man our race went down into death, so through the victory 
of man we might mount up to life” And again, “For in the 
first Adam we stumbled, not doing his command; but in the 
second Adam we were reconciled, shewing ourselves obedient 
unto death.”* These passages shew clearly that the writer’s 


shadowed forth in the O.T. (in order that the difficulty of interpretation might lead 
men to seek the grace of God), in types such as Isaac and Joseph, and in figures like 
the bull’s horns and the serpent lifted up. See also adv. Mare. v 5. 

1 See such passages as Rom. 5!2!, 1 Cor, 15-22, Eph. 12, 

® Adv, Hoer. iii19.1. The thought expressed by the words recapitulare, reeapit- 
ulatio, applied in this way to Christ, is the chief clue to the full conception of the 
writer, both as to the Incarnation and as to the Atonement. The doctrines are 
one and the same : the Incarnation effects the Atonement. It brings to completion 
the original creation, and is its perfecting as much as its restitution. From this 
point of view the Incarnation is the natural and necessary completion of the self- 
revelation of God even apart from sin. 

3 Ibid, v 21. 1. 


* Ibid. v 16, 2. Compare the striking passage (ibid. ii 83. 2) in which Irenaeus 
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thought was as distinct as possible. The whole race is solidaire: 
it exists as a whole in each of its great representatives, Adam 
and Christ. As a whole it forfeits its true privileges and 
character in Adam; as a whole it recovers them in Christ. The 
thought is not that Adam loses for ws, and Christ regains for us ; 
but that we ourselves lose in the one case, and we ourselves 
regain in the other case. 

Whatever else Irenaeus says in regard to details of the work 
of atonement must be interpreted in the light of this principal 
conception, in his treatment of which he has in mind particularly 
such passages as Rom. 5° ‘As by one man’s disobedience the 
many were made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall the 
many be made righteous’. It is in connexion with another 
passage (Heb. 2 ‘destroying him that hath the power over 
death, that is the devil’) that he gives expression to the idea 
which was emphasized by later thinkers and became for centuries 
the ‘orthodox’ opinion among theologians. Man, in the free 
exercise of his will, had yielded to the inducements set before 
him by Satan, and had put himself under his dominion; and 
the justice of God required that this dominion should not be 
violently overthrown, but that Satan himself should be met, as 
it were, on equal terms, and induced to relinquish his possession. 
“The powerful Word and true man”, he writes “by his own 
blood ransoming (or redeeming) us by a method in conformity 
with reason, gave himself as ransom for those who have been 
led into captivity. And since the ‘apostasy’ (ce. the spirit of 
rebellion, or Satan himself) unjustly held sway over us, and, 
though we were Almighty God’s by nature, estranged us in a 
manner against nature, making us his own disciples; the Word 
of God which is powerful in all things and not wanting in 
justice of his own, acted justly even in dealing with the 
apostasy itself, ransoming (buying back) from it what is his 
own, not by force in the way in which it gained sway over us 
at the beginning, snatching greedily what was not its own; but 
by a method of persuasion, in the way in which it was fitting 
for God to receive what he wished, by persuasion and not by 
the use of force, so that there might be no infringement of the 
principle of justice, and yet God’s ancient creation might be 
describes the passing of Christ through the different stages of human growth and 


developement in order that he might redeem and sanctify each age, 
1 Adv, Haer. v1. 1. 
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preserved from perishing.” To achieve the end in view man 
must render perfect obedience as a first condition, and that is 
one chief reason for the Incarnation, in order that the obedience 
may be at once man’s and perfect.1 “For if it had not been 
man who conquered the adversary of man, he would not have 
been justly conquered.” ” 

He speaks of the obedience as being specially shewn in the 
three temptations :* “ And so by conquering him the third time 
he drove him away for the future as having been legitimately 
conquered ; and the violation of the command which had taken 
place in Adam was cancelled (or compensated for) by means of 
the command of the law which the Son of Man observed, not 
transgressing the command of God.” f 

The redemption, however, of man from the devil’s dominion 
is finally won by the Redeemer’s death. “By his own blood, 
therefore, the Lord redeemed us, and gave his soul on behalf of 
our souls, and his own flesh instead of our flesh ; and poured out 
the Spirit of the Father to effect the union and communion of 
God and man, bringing down God to men through the Spirit, and 
at the same time bringing up man to God through his incarna- 
tion, and in his advent surely and truly giving us incorruption 
through the communion which he has (or we have) with God.” ® 

While, therefore, the thought of man’s bondage to the devil 
(of Satan’s dominion as a real objective power) is thus clearly 
present to the mind of Irenaeus, and the additional thought that 
the ‘justice’ of God required that man should be * bought back’ 
from the devil by consent, he does not attempt to describe in 


1 Adv. Haer. iii. 19. 6. Cf. v1, v 16. 2. 

2 It is to God, of course, that the obedience is due. Cf. ibid. v 16. 2, 17. 1-38. 

The temptations of Jesus are the counterpart of the temptation of Adam, as 
the obedience of the mother of Jesus is the counterpart of Eve's disobedience, and 
the birth from the Virgin Mary the counterpart of Adam’s birth from the virgin 
earth. 

4 Thid. v 21. The Latin ‘‘soluta est ea quae fuerat in Adam _praecepti 
praevaricatio per praeceptum legis quod servavit filius hominis” is not quite clear, 
but the translation given above seems to convey the full meaning of the words. 
The technical legal sense of praevaricari (of an advocate who so conducts his case as 
to play into the hands of his opponent) can scarcely be maintained, and certainly 
there is no idea in soluta est of the payment of a price (cf. parallel expressions ‘dis- 
solvens (or sanans) . . . hominis inobedientiam’ v 16. 2, ‘nostram inobedientiam 
per suam obedientiam consolatus’ v 17. 1). 

5 Ibid. v 1. 2 (the conclusion of the passage quoted supra), but the idea of the 
blood of Christ as ransom does not seem to occupy a very prominent place in the 
whole work of atonement and redemption. 
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any detail the nature of the transaction which is implied. These 
are certainly not the aspects of the matter which appeal to him 
most, or which he cares to emphasize. Any unscriptural con- 
clusions that might be drawn from them were for Irenaeus 
himself, it seems, effectively precluded by the other conceptions 
which he grasped so firmly. 

Nevertheless difficult questions were bound to be put, coarsely 
and crudely perhaps, but anyhow questions which had to be 
met. In what sense could it be said that the justice of God 
required such a method of working ?? and how was it that the 
devil came to make so bad a bargain ? 


Origen 


Origen met the latter question with an answer more frank 
than satisfactory. The devil accepted the death of Christ (or 
his soul) as a ransom, but he could not retain it in hig power, 
and so he found himself deceived in the transaction. The 
arrangement was conceived of as between God on the one side 
and the devil on the other, and so the author of the deception 
was God Himself, who in this way made use of Satan as the 
means of the destruction of his own power. He thought that 
by compassing the death of Christ he would prevent the spreading 
of his teaching, and by getting possession of his soul as an 
equivalent (4vtd\Xayua) would secure his control over men for 
ever. He did not perceive “that the human race was to be 
still more delivered by his death than it had been by his 
teaching and miracles”. He did not realize that the sinless soul 
of Christ would cause him such torture that he could not retain 
it near him. So he over-reached himself. The issue was, of 
course, all along known to God; and Origen does not face the 
question how this deception was consistent with the recognition 
of Satan’s rights. 


1 So Harnack writes: ‘‘Irenaeus is quite as free from the thought that the devil 
has real rights over man as he is free from the immoral idea that God accomplished 
his work of redemption by an act of deceit” (D@. Eng. tr. vol. ii p. 290). 

*The kingdom had been established in the first instance by injustice and 
usurpation, —how could this inveterate wrong become a right ? 

* This theory is expressed or alluded to in various writings of Origen. E.g. 
Comm. in Joann. tom, ii 21, im Matt. xvi 8, in Rom. ii 18. But the notion of 
intentional deception on the part of God (expressed in Matt. tom. xiii 9) is not 
prominent in Origen, His idea was rather that the devil deceived himself, imagin- 


22 
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However, this particular point is only quite a subordinate 
element in the doctrine which Origen held on the whole matter. 
He dwells at greater length on other more important aspects of 
the Atonement. 

Thus he sees in the Incarnation the beginning of an intimate 
connexion between the divine and the human, which is to be 
developed progressively in men. “ Since the time of the Incar- 
nation the divine and the human nature began to be woven 
together, in order that the human nature might become divine 
through its communion with the more divine not only in Jesus 
but also in all those who along with belief receive life which 
Jesus taught! Redemption is thus effected by joining in one 
the divine and the human nature. 

The death, too, was his own act. St Paul had written 
(Rom. 8%) of the Father that he spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all; and Origen’s comment on the 
passage is this. “The Son too gave himself unto death on 
behalf of us, so that he was delivered up not only by the Father 
but also by himself.” ” 

This death is described as the chastisement which we de- 
served, the discipline which was to lead to peace. He took our 
sins and was bruised for our iniquities, that we might be in- 
structed and receive peace. So the death is regarded as the 
expression of voluntary penance which cleanses* from sin, and 
in its inmost sense it must be experienced by every Christian. 
“So now if there be any one of us who recalls in himself the 
consciousness of sin, . . . let him fly to penitence, and accept a 
voluntary doing to death of the flesh, that cleansed from sin 


ing that he could retain possession of the Son of God. (Contrast with Origen’s 
words on the subject, Gregory of Nyssa’s drdry rls éore Tpomov twd on the part of 
God, that Jesus veiled his divine nature, which the devil would have feared, by 
means of his humanity, so that the devil was outwitted in spite of all his cunning. 

1¢, Cels. iii 28. 

2 In Matt. tom. xiii 8. 

3 In Joann. tom. xxviii 14 (Opp. iv p. 392, Migne). Thus he explains Isaiah’s 
prophecy of the discipline of our peace being laid upon Christ as the chastisement 
due to us for our discipline, our peace-producing discipline, not a retributive 
‘punishment but a remedial chastisement. (This is Origen’s conception of all 
punishment of sin, which therefore he could not think of as endless. ) 

4 Jesus, who alone was able to bear the sins of the whole world, also removed 
judgement from the whole world by his own perfect obedience. In this conception 
may be seen perhaps, in germ, the later Anselmic theory of the need of redemption 
by obedience—paying back a debt to God, man having deprived him of honour by 
disobedience. For the stress laid on obedience by Irenaeus see supra p. 336. 
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during this present life our spirit may find its way clean and 
pure to Christ.”1_ This ‘moral interpretation’ of the death of 
Christ is very significant. Its purpose, thus understood, was not 
to save us from suffering, but to shew us the true purpose of 
suffering, to lead us to accept it in a spirit of docility—the 
spirit which transforms pain into gain. “For he did not die 
for us in order that we may not die, but that we may not die 
for ourselves. And he was stricken and spat upon for us, in 
order that we who had really deserved these things may not 
have to suffer them as a return for our sins, but suffering them 
instead for righteousness sake may receive them with gladness 
of heart.” ? 

At the same time, the death is described as an atoning 
sacrifice for sin, resembling in kind, though infinitely transcend- 
ing in degree, the sacrifices of those men who have laid down 
their lives for their fellow-men, and is designed to act as a 
moral lever to elevate the courage of his followers.2 It is from 
this point of view a sacrifice to God, and on Rom: 3% he 
comments thus: “God set him forth as a propitiation, in order, 
that is, that by the sacrifice of his body he might make God 
propitious to men.” And elsewhere he speaks of Christ as by 
his blood making God propitious to men and reconciling them to 
the Father. This conception of a sacrifice to God he does not 
seem to bring into correspondence with the idea of a ransom to 
the devil; and the allusion to a change effected by it in God’s 
attitude to men, merely incidental and passing as it is, must be 
interpreted in harmony with his main conception, according to 
which he regularly ascribes the whole work of redemption to the 
love of God for men.® 

From the time of Origen to the end of our period the two 
ideas of a ransom to Satan and a sacrifice to God remain un- 
reconciled. The idea that man needs to be rescued from the 

1 In Levit. Hom. xiv 4. 

2 In Matt, Comment. series 118, vol. iii p. 912 (Moberly op. cit.). Serm. in Matt. 
as See in Num. Hom. xxiv 1; cf. tom. im Joann. xxviii 398; ¢. Cels, i1, ii 17 
(Socrates), 

* In Lev. Hom. ix 10. 

5 Similar expressions elsewhere (¢.g. Iren, adv. Haer. v 17. 1 propitians quidem 
pro nobis Patrem, and Ath. Or. ¢. Ar, ii 7) seem to shew that such language was 
not regarded as unnatural ; while at the same time it was kept subordinate to the 


idea of the love of God in sending His Son, and no theory of propitiation was framed. 
® But a second attempt to mediate between the two notions was made by Athan- 
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power of evil and the penalty of sin is dominant. It is in that 
need that the later Fathers find the reason for Christ's death as 
the only sufficient ransom that could be paid. And the power 
of evil is no abstract idea, but a personal power—Satan, who is 
regarded as having acquired an actual right over men. This 
conception controlled the thought of the ages till the time of 
Anselm, along with the idea that the devil was deceived, and 
deceived by God,’ as the explanation of the problem, although 
voices were raised against it. 

The conception was expressed more precisely a century after 
Origen by Gregory of Nyssa and Rufinus, and repudiated at the 
same time by Gregory of Nazianzus.? 


Gregory of Nyssa 


The theory that Gregory of Nyssa framed is in some respects 
so characteristic and won such long acceptance that it must be 
stated at some length. He begins by shewing the reasonable- 
ness of the Incarnation. Man had been created in the image of 
God, because the overflowing love of God desired that there 
should exist a being to share in His perfections. He was bound, 
therefore, to be endowed with the power of self-determination, 
and in virtue of this freedom was able to be misled and to 
choose evil rather than good (or, more accurately, to turn aside 
from good), inasmuch as having come into being, and so passed 
through a change, he was susceptible of further change. Such 
a change or deviation or fall from good took place, and to 
counteract its effects the Giver of life himself became man— 
the divine nature was united to the human. How, we cannot 
asius when he emphasized the necessity of God’s fulfilment of the sentence pronounced 
on Adam’s sin. (It is deliverance from Death rather than from Satan that Athan- 
asius conceives as effected, see infra p. 345 n. 3.) 

1The first trace of the idea that the Deceiver of man was himself in turn de- 
ceived by God’s plan of Redemption is to be found in the famous passage in the 
Ignatian Epistles (Zph. 19) on the three secrets, wrought in the silence of God, which - 
were to be proclaimed abroad, namely, the virginity of Mary, her child-bearing, and 
the death of the Lord. These, it is said, ‘‘ deceived the prince of this world”. (Some 
would regard the idea as implied in St Paul’s allusion to the rulers of this world 
(1 Cor. 28) to be interpreted as meaning not earthly rulers but spiritual powers 


(as it was by many ancient commentators). Ignatius has referred to the passage 
just before. (See Lightfoot’s note Z.c.).] 

2 For an excellent criticism of this theory see Oxenham op. cit. p. 150 ff. 

3 See the Oratio Catechetica, esp. chs. xxi-xxvi—ed. J. H. Srawley (Eng. tr. in 
‘Gregory of Nyssa’ NV. and P.-N.F.). 
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understand; but the fact of the union in the person of Jesus is 
shewn by the miracles which he wrought. Human life was 
purged by this union and set free again to follow a course of 
freedom. This divine scheme of redemption must be character- 
ised by all the attributes of the Deity, and display alike good- 
ness and wisdom and power and justice. The first three were 
clearly shewn,—it is in regard to the fourth that Gregory's 
exposition is most noticeable. Man was intended always to 
move in the direction of the highest moral beauty. But in the 
exercise of his own free will he had allowed himself to be 
diverted from the true line of developement and to be deceived 
by a false appearance of beauty. He had thus delivered himself 
over to the enemy (the devil) and bartered away his freedom. 
Justice therefore required that the recovery of his freedom 
should be effected by a transaction as voluntary on the side 
of the enemy as the fall had been on the side of man. Such 
a ransom must be paid as the master of the slave would agree 
to accept in exchange for his slave. In the Deity invested with 
flesh he recognized a unique object of desire, the flesh veiling 
the Deity sufficiently to preclude the fear which the devil 
would otherwise have felt. He eagerly accepted the proffered 
exchange, and, like a ravenous fish, having gulped down the bait 
of the flesh, was caught by the hook of the Deity which it 
covered.! That the wish to recover man proclaims the goodness 
of God, and the method adopted his power and wisdom, Gregory 
regards as obvious; but he notes that some one might think that 
it was by means of a certain amount of deceit that God carried 
out this scheme on our behalf; and that the veiling of the Deity 
in human nature was ‘in some measure a fraud and a surprise ’. 
The deception he admits, and justifies. He argues that the 
essential qualities of justice and wisdom are to give to everyone 
his due, and at the same time not to dissociate the benevolent 
aim of the love of mankind from the verdict of justice; and in 
this transaction both requirements were satisfied. The devil 
got his due, and mankind was delivered from his power. “ He 
who first deceived man by the bait of sensual pleasure is himself 
deceived by the presentment of the human form.” The deceiver 
was in his turn deceived—this was entirely just, and the inven- 


_1his strange simile is found again in regard to Death, John Damase. de 
Fid. iii 27. Leo (Serm. xxii 4) expresses himself to much the same effect as 


Gregory. 
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tion by which it was effected was a manifestation of supreme 
wisdom.! 


Rufinus 


A very similar account is given by Rufinus. He expresses 
his conception in his exposition of the Creed,? on the article 
‘He was crucified...’ He speaks of the Cross as a signal 
trophy, and token of victory over the enemy. By his death he 
brought three kingdoms at once into subjection under his sway 
—‘things in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the 
earth’. And the reason why the special form of death—the 
Cross—-was chosen was that it might correspond to the mystery: 
in the first place, being lifted up in the air and subduing the 
powers of the air, he made a display of his victory over those 
supernatural and celestial powers; in the second place, ‘all the 
day long he stretched out his hands’ to the people on the earth, 
making protestations to unbelievers and inviting believers; and 
finally, by the part of the Cross which is sunk under the earth, 
he signified his bringing into subjection to himself the kingdoms 
of the nether world. MRufinus then touches on what he styles 
some of the more recondite topics, particularly how at the be- 
ginning, having created the world, God set over it certain powers 
of celestial virtues, to govern and direct the race of mortal men. 
But some of these, particularly he who is called the Prince of 
this world, did not exercise the power committed to them as 
God intended, but on the contrary, instead of teaching men to 
obey God’s commandment, taught them to follow their own 
perverse guidance. Thus we were brought under the bonds of 
sin. Christ triumphing over these powers delivered men from 
them, and brings them (who had wrongfully abused their 
authority) into subjection to men. And thus the Cross teaches 
us to resist sin even unto death, and willingly to die for the 
sake of religion ; and sets before us a great example of obedience, 
to be rendered even at the cost of death. 

Having laid down these main principles and lessons, Rufinus 
goes on to the special topic of the snare by which the Prince 


1 The erudity of Gregory’s conception is somewhat modified by his comparison of 
God’s act of deception with the procedure of the physician who deceives his patient 


for a beneficent purpose. Satan himself shall profit by the deception and be healed. 
See Or. Cat. xxvi. 


2 Rufinus Comm. in Symb. Apost. § 14 ff. 
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of this world was overcome. “The object,” he says, “of that 
mystery of the Incarnation which we expounded just now was 
that the divine virtue of the Son of God, as though it were a 
hook concealed beneath the fashion of human flesh (he being, 
as the Apostle Paul says, found in fashion as a man, Phil. 2°), 
might lure on the Prince of this world to a conflict; so that, 
offering his flesh as a bait to him, his divinity underneath might 
catch him and hold him fast with its hook, through the shedding 
of his immaculate blood. For he alone who knows no stain 
of sin hath destroyed the sins of all—of those at least who have 
marked the doorposts of their faith with his blood. As, there- 
fore, if a fish seizes a baited hook, it not only does not take the 
bait off the hook, but is itself drawn out of the water to be food 
for others; so he who had the power of death seized the body of 
Jesus in death, not being aware of the hook of divinity enclosed 
within it; but, having swallowed it, he was caught forthwith; and 
the bars of hell being burst asunder, he was drawn forth as it 
were from the abyss to become food for others.” And so it was 
not with any loss or injury to the divinity that Christ suffers in 
the flesh; but by means of the flesh the divine nature descends 
to death in order to effect salvation by means of the weakness of 
the flesh—not to be kept by death in its power as mortals are, 
but to rise again through his own power and open the gates of 
death ; just as a king might go to a prison and open the gates, 
and unlock the fetters, and bring out the prisoners and set them 
free, and so he would be said to have been in the prison, but not 
in the sense in which the others were. 


Gregory of Nazvanzus 


The idea of a ransom paid to Satan was indignantly repudi- 
ated by Gregory of Nazianzus, the intimate friend of Gregory of 
Nyssa. Head and heart alike reject it, though logic seems to 
require it. “We were,” he says,’ “ under the dominion of the 


1 Orat. xlv 22. For an excellent criticism of the theory see Oxenham op. cit. 
p. 150 ff. Itinvolves great difficulties, intellectual and moral. The notion of deception 
cannot be harmonized with the notion of a bargain struck and a price paid to satisfy 
a just claim. If the devil was tricked into forfeiting his just rights by grasping at 
rights where he had none, how was compensation made to him? And how could the 
blood, or the soul, or the death, of the Redeemer be an equivalent to him at all for the 
empire which he lost, when it gave him no real power over him who only died to rise 
again at once from the dead. And again, the theory makes the God of truth choose 


Cal 
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wicked one, and ransom is always paid to him who is in posses- 
sion of the thing for which it isdue. Was the ransom then paid 
to the evil one? It is a monstrous thought. If to the evil 
one—what an outrage! Then the robber receives a ransom, not 
only from God, but one which consists of God Himself, and for 
his usurpation he gets so illustrious a payment—a payment for 
which it would have been right to have left us alone altogether.” 
That, at all events, cannot be. Was'it then paid to the Father ? 
But we were not in bondage to Him: and again, How could it 
be? Could the Father delight in the blood of His Son? 

Yet though his moral and intellectual insight led him 
surely to reject the notion of a ransom, either to the dévil or 
to the Father, Gregory has no certain positive answer to give. 
He can only fall back on the mystery of the ‘economy’ of God. 
The Father received the sacrifice “on account of the providential 
plan, and because man had to be sanctified by the Incarnation, 
so that, having subdued the tyrant, he might deliver and recon- 
cile us to himself by the intercession of his Son”. The death of 
Christ is thus regarded as a sacrifice offered to and accepted by 
the Father; but no theory of satisfaction is put forward, and it 
would seem that the great theologian deprecated any closer 
scrutiny of the divine ‘economy ’.! 

No solution of these problems, it is true, was found by the 
thinkers of the Church of those days; but it was not to such 
details, however important, that the greatest of them directed 
their deepest thought. 

As representatives of the best of that thought we may 


as his instrument deception, and represents the end as justifying the means (and a 
parallel is drawn between the deceit which ruined man and that which redeemed 
him). An unjust victory could confer no claims, nor could wrong, because successful, 
become the ground of an immoral right. And further, the theory implies the accept- 
ance of dualism—two independent powers set over against one another, a kingdom 
of light and a kingdom of darkness, with jurisdictions naturally limited by conflicting 
claims : instead of treating evil as a temporary interruption of the divine order. 

1 One striking passage, however, as Mr. O. F. Andrews has reminded me, must 
not be overlooked, viz. Or. xxx 5, 6 (Lhe Theological Orations of Gregory ed. A. J. 
Mason p. 114 ff.). Gregory here emphasizes the representative character of the 
human experiences and sufferings of Christ—the ‘learning obedience’, the ‘strong 
crying’, and the ‘tears’, “A dpayaroupyetrat kal mréxerar Oavuaclws brép judv is the 
remarkable phrase he uses of them, The Saviour endures them as representing 
mankind : he makes what is ours his own, and his is ours—in him. He imperson- 
ates and plays the part of the human race, entering into a full realization of our 
circumstances. It is our state that is described and represented in his experiences ; 
and Gregory implies that, till we have fully made his experiences our own, our 
salvation is not fully accomplished—we are not getwomevor. 


tm. 
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fairly take, among Greek Fathers, Athanasius, and among Latin, 
Augustine; and this sketch of the conceptions of Atonement 
which were prevalent among Christians during the first four 
centuries of the life of the Church may be concluded with a 


brief account of the ideas and teaching of Athanasius and 
Augustine. 


Athanasius} 


No more fresh and bracing treatment of the doctrine of the 
Atonement is to be found in the literature of the early Church 
than that which Athanasius gives in his writing On the Incarna- 
tion of the Word. The necessity for the redemption of men he 
finds in the goodness of God, and in this main thought he is 
entirely at one with Augustine. But his conception of ‘good- 
ness’ includes the consistency and honour of God, which make it 
requisite that his decrees should be maintained and put in force, 
and thus the principle of justice is recognized under the wider 
concept. He had appointed rational beings, his creatures, to 
share in his life, and he had ordained the sentence of death as 
the penalty of transgressions. By transgression man lost the 
life which was ordained by the plan of God to be his, and re- 
demption became necessary. But no plan of redemption would 
be admissible which did not do away with the transgression and 
also restore the life which had been lost (e.g. repentance would 
do the one, but could not avail to effect the other). The only 
way in which the corruption, or mortality, of man could be over- 
come'was by the introduction of a new principle of life which 
should overpower and transform the corruption. As, therefore, 


1See Harnack DG. Eng. tr. vol. iii p. 290 ff., and Moberly Atonement and 
Personality p. 349 ff. (a full and sympathetic and discriminating appreciation of 
the teaching of Athanasius). I cannot think that the tradition which ascribes 
this work to Athanasius has been in any way shaken by the elaborate arguments of 
Dr. Driseke (Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1893, and Zeitschrift f. wiss. Theol. 1895). 

? And in frequent references to the doctrine elsewhere, particularly in the 
Orations against the Arians, esp. ii 67-70. 

® It is said that a personification of Death takes the place of the devil in the 
thought of Athanasius, and that his conception has thus much kinship with the idea of 
aransom to the devil : but it will be seen that he has really very little in common with 
such anidea, It is nearer perhaps to the thought of Athanasius to describe the penalty 
as paid to the justice of God in close connexion with the demands of His veracity. 
But it is difficult to grasp exactly what Athanasius means by Death in this con- 
nexion, if he had an exact idea himself. 

4 Athanasius speaks of it as unthinkable (4rorov jv) that mere penitence should 
compensate for sin and restore the tainted nature, 
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the Logos had originally made all things out of nothing; so it 
was fitting and necessary that he should take human nature 
to himself, and recreate it by assuming a human body, and 
once and for all overpowering in it the principle of death and 
corruption. This, therefore, is the first and chief effect of the 
Incarnation:! the principle of corruption is annihilated. And 
it is in virtue of the inherent relation of the Logos to the human 
race that he effects its restoration.2 He is able to represent the 
whole race and to act on its behalf. 

To secure the purpose in view the death of the humanity 
thus assumed was necessary, to pay the debt that was due from 
all? Exactly why, or how, Athanasius does not clearly define or 
discuss. But it is the death of all mankind that is owed, and it 
is the death of all mankind that is effected in his death. And, 
in like manner, in his conquest over death and the resurrection 
which ensued, it is the conquest and resurrection of all mankind 
that is achieved. And the death is called a sacrifice. The Logos 
is said to have “offered the sacrifice on behalf of all, giving up to 
death in the stead of all the shrine of himself (2e. his human 
body or humanity), in order that he might release all from their 
liability and set them free from the old transgression, and shew 
himself stronger even than death, displaying his own body 
incorruptible as the first-fruits of the resurrection of all”.* So 
he suffers on behalf of all, and can be ambassador to the Father 
concerning allt Athanasius does not expand the conceptions of 
‘debt’ and ‘sacrifice’. But his whole presentation of the matter 
shews that he regards the incarnate Logos as achieving all his 
work of redemption as the representative, not as the substitute, 
of man.® The argument is carefully elaborated, with the main 

1 See the famous simile in ch. ix. ‘Just as when a great king has entered 
some great city and takes up his dwelling in the houses in it, such a city is 
certainly deemed worthy of much honour, and no enemy or bandit any more attacks 
it and overpowers it, but it is counted worthy of all respect because of the king who 
has taken up his dwelling in one of its houses ; so it has happened in the case of the 
King of All. For since he came into our domain and took up his dwelling in a body 
like ours, attacks of enemies upon men have entirely ceased, and the corruption of 
death which of old prevailed against them has vanished away.” 

2 See chs. iii and viii. 3 Ch. xx; cf. Or. c. Ar. ii 69. 

4 Ch. vii; ef. ch. ix. 

6 Phrases are used which by themselves might suggest substitution, but the 
whole drift of the argument shews that representation is meant. 2g. ch. ix 
4 mpocpopa Tov KaTaAjrov, 7d dpeinduevov, avTlyvxov—but they are brép mdyTwy. 


The phrase dv? rdvrwyv is, I think, used once only (ch. xxi), and then in the mouth 
of an objector to the argument. 
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purpose of shewing that no mere external act done by another 
would suffice. And elsewhere, in referring incidentally to the 
manner of redemption, Athanasius emphasizes the thought. 
“Tf the curse had been removed by a word of power, there 
would have been indeed a manifestation of the power of God’s 
word; but man would only have been (as Adam was before the 
fall) a recipient from without of grace which had no real place 
within his person; for this was how he stood in Paradise. Or 
rather, he would have been worse off than this, inasmuch as he 
had already learned to disobey. If under these conditions he 
had again been persuaded by the serpent, God would have had 
again to undo the curse by a word of command; and so the need 
would have gone on for ever, and men would never have got 
away one whit from the liability of the service of sin; but for 
ever sinning they would for ever have needed to be pardoned, 
and would never have become really free, being flesh for ever 
themselves, and for ever falling short of the law because of the 
weakness of their flesh.”! No eternal change, no remission of 
penalty or equivalent compensation, no fiat of God, no change in 
Him, if that were conceivable, would have sufficed: there was 
needed a change in man himself. And again: “That henceforth, 
since through him all died, the word of the sentence on man 
might be fulfilled (for ‘in Christ all died’); and yet all might 
through him be made free from sin and the curse upon sin, and 
remain for ever truly alive from the dead and clothed in immor- 
tality and incorruption.”? It is not only the penalty for sin, but 
sin itself, from which man must be freed: the condition of dead- 
ness within him must be quickened into life. This double end 
could only be achieved by one who could go through the process of 
dying, by which alone sin could be eliminated, and yet—paradox 
as it sounds—escape annihilation, and overpower death by a 
superior energy of life. So it was that the Logos, being the Son 
of the Father and incapable of death, “when He saw that there 
could be no escape for men from destruction without actually 
dying, . . . took to Himself a body which could die; in order 
that this, being the body of the Logos who is over all, might 
satisfy death for all, and yet by virtue of the indwelling Logos 
might remain itself imperishable, and so destruction might be 


1 Or, c. Ar. ii 68 (Dr. Moberly’s translation). 2 Ibid. ii 69. 
° Of, Gregory of Nyssa’s idea that the ailing part must be ‘touched’ in order to 
be healed—Or, Cat, xxvii. 
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averted from all by the grace of the resurrection. . . . Thus he 
abolished death at a stroke from his fellow-men by the offering of 
that which stood for all. . . . For the destruction which belongs 
to death has now no more place against men, because of the 
Logos who through the one body indwells in them.”* This 
special immanence of the Logos in humanity since the Incarna- 
tion is known and recognized by the presence of his Spirit in his 
followers. It is we ourselves who receive the grace. “ By 
reason of our kinship of nature with his body we ourselves also are 
become a temple of God, and have been made from henceforth sons 
of God; so that in us too now the Lord is worshipped, and those 
who see us proclaim, as the apostle said, that ‘God is in truth 
in them’.”2 “The descent of the Spirit, which came upon him 
in Jordan, came really upon us, because it was our body that he 
bore. . . . When the Lord, as man, was washed in Jordan, it was 
we who were being washed in him and by him. And when he 
received the Spirit, it was we who were being made by him 
capable of receiving it.” § 

Such are the thoughts which specially characterize the teach- 
ing of Athanasius and give it its peculiar value. But he does 
not, of course, ignore other aspects of the work of Christ, and he 
lays particular stress on his mission of revelation of God. 
Through the Incarnation of the Logos the true knowledge of God, 
which they had lost, was restored to men. They had not been 
able to recover it from the works of God in creation; they had 
their eyes cast downwards, fallen low down in the depths as 
they were, and looking for him only in the objects of sense.‘ 
‘Therefore the compassionate Saviour of all, the Logos of God, 
took to himself a body and lived as a man among men, and 
assumed the experiences which are common to all men, in order 
that they who conceived that God was to be found in the domain 
of the body might perceive the truth from the actions of the 
Lord through the body, and thus by those means might form a 
conception of the Father.”® So, as Athanasius holds, in one 
who lived among them under the same conditions as their own, 
one who was at the same time God, it was possible for men to 


1Ch. ix. That all his experiences are really in a true sense owrs, and that his 
immanence in humanity is of widest consequence, is further argued Or. ce. Ar. i 41, 
iii 33, iv 67. 
2 Or. c. Ar. i 48. 3 Ibid. i 47; and again dbia. ii 48, 49. 
4 De Incarn. ch. xiv. 5 Ibid. ch. xy. 
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gain a true knowledge of God, which they could not have gained 
in any other way. ‘The invisible thus became visible, and made 
himself known as he really was. 

So, at the end of his book, Athanasius sums up his exposition. 
“He became man, in order that we might become divine; and he 
manifested himself through the body, in order that we might get 
a conception of the unseen Father; and he endured the outrage 
which befell him at the hands of men, in order that we might 
inherit immortality.” ! 


Augustine’s Conception 


Augustine was perhaps the first of the Fathers to definitely 
face the question Cur Deus Homo? which was to occupy the 
acutest minds of the Middle Ages, and to attempt to shew the 
inherent necessity of the particular form of Atonement which 
was adopted. His discussion of the question is incidental, in 
connexion with his exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity and 
the analogies to illustrate it which are furnished by the pheno- 
mena of human thought and other experiences.” 

He states the objection which was already urged—Had God 
no other way of freeing men from the misery of this mortality 
than by willing that the only-begotten Son—God co-eternal with 
Himself—should become man and, being made mortal, endure 
death? In reply, it is not enough, he says, to shew that this 
mode is good and suitable to the dignity of God: we must shew 
that there was not, and need not have been, any other more 
appropriate mode of curing our misery. This he aims at shew- 
ing by pointing to the primary condition of our rescue. The first 
thing to do was to build up our hope and free us from despair. 
The most effective means of doing this was to shew us at how 
great a price God rated us, and how greatly He loved us; and in 
no way could this be shewn more clearly than by the Son of God 
entering into fellowship with our nature and bearing our ills. 
Good deserts of our own we have none—they are all His gifts. 
We were sinners and enemies of God. But through the means 


1 De Incarn. ch. liv. 2 De Trinitate xiii § 18 ff. 

3 It is in this sense that the Fathers of this time speak of the necessity of the 
particular mode of atonement which was adopted, not as absolute but as conditioned 
by God’s purposes, That God might have chosen other methods is recognized by 
all. (See Oxenham op, cit. p. 149.) 
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devised we are saved: we are justified by the blood, and recon- 
ciled by the death, of the Son of God; we are saved from wrath 
through him, saved by his life. 

Augustine then faces the difficulty—How are we justified 
in his blood—what power is there in the blood? and how are 
we reconciled by the death of the Son? It could not be as 
though God the Father was wroth, and was appeased by the 
death of His Son ; for on that supposition the Son must have been 
already appeased, and there would be implied a conflict between 
the Father and the Son. And St Paul (Rom. 8%) *) represents 
the Father as delivering up His Son, not sparing him—so shew- 
ing that the Father was already appeased. And indeed there 
could be no doubt that God had always loved us. And the 
Father and the Son work all things together harmoniously and 
equally (there could be no kind of conflict or difference between 
them). We must look elsewhere for the solution of the problem. 

The fact is, that the human race was delivered over into the 
power of the devil by the justice of God, inasmuch as the sin of 
the first man passed over by nature! into all who are born by 
natural process from him, and the debt incurred by the first 
parents binds all their posterity. But though the race was de- 
livered over to the power of the devil, yet it did not pass out 
of God’s goodness and power. And as surely as the commission 
of sins subjected man to the devil, through the just anger of 
God; so surely the remission of sins rescues man from the devil, 
through the gracious reconciliation of God. 

But further reasons for the Incarnation may be seen. 
Justice (righteousness) is greater than might, and it pleased God 
that the devil should be conquered by justice rather than by 
might, so that men also, imitating Christ, might seek to conquer 
the devil by righteousness rather than by might. And the way 
in which the devil was conquered was this. Though finding in 
Christ nothing worthy of death, he slew him: he shed innocent 
blood, taking that which was not owed him; and so it was mere 
justice that he should be required to surrender and set free those 
who were owed to him—the human race over whom he had 
acquired rights. 

Christ—the Saviour—had to be man in order to die, and he 


*The word used is originaliter. It is explained immediately as meaning ‘by 


nature’, ze, as it has been depraved by sin, not as created upright (recta) at the 
beginning. 
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had to be God in order to prove that the choice of righteousness 
was spontaneous (%¢. to shew that the Saviour could have chosen 
the way of might rather than the way of justice); and this volun- 
tary humility made the righteousness the more acceptable. 

Although it was only death for a time that the devil secured, 
the blood of Christ was of such price that release from sins was 
fairly bought by it. The death of the flesh and other ills still 
remain for man, even when sin is forgiven; but they give oppor- 
tunity for pious endurance, and set off the blessedness of eternity. 

The manner in which it was all accomplished was also a 
great example of obedience to us: and it was fair that the devil 
should be conquered by one of the same rational race as that 
which he held in his power. 

Augustine’s main conceptions of the Atonement are clearly 
revealed in this discussion. The claims of the devil are recog- 
nized ; and the death of Christ has for its final end the release 
of mankind from the devil’s power. The satisfaction of justice is 

_in view throughout. There is a great principle involved. Might 
could have set aside the claims of justice, but God’s action is 
determined by right. Above all else, it is the love of God for 
men that is the motive power that originates and guides the 
whole plan of redemption. Certainly, Augustine had no concep- 
tion of an angry God needing to be appeased. It is only on the 
part of man that love is wanting; and the plan of Atonement was 
chosen just because it was peculiarly fitted to reveal to men the 
depth of the love of God, and so to arouse in them a correspond- 
ing emotion. 


From this review of the teaching of the Church it will be 
seen that there is only the most slender support to be found in 


1 Harnack (DG. Eng. tr. vol. iii p. 313) describes the propitiation of an angry 
God by a sacrificial death as the characteristic Latin conception of the work of Christ. 
It is clearly not the conception of Augustine. As to the conceptions of Tertullian and 
Cyprian see supra p. 333. With the passage cited above may be compared the treat- 
ment of the passage John 177” (Tract. in Joh. cx 6): ‘‘For it was not from the time 
that we were reconciled unto Him by the blood of His Son that He began to love us ; but 
He loved us before the foundation of the world. . . . Let not the fact, then, of our 
having been reconciled to God through the death of His Son be so listened to, or 
understood, as if the Son reconciled us unto Him in such wise that He now began to 
love those whom He formerly hated, as enemy is reconciled to enemy, so that on 
that account they become friends and mutual love takes the place of mutual hatred ; 
but we were reconciled unto Him who already loved us, but with whom we were at 
enmity because of our sins,” 
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the earliest centuries for some of the views that became current 
at a later time. It is at least clear that the sufferings of Christ 
were not regarded as an exchange or substitution of penalty, or 
as punishment inflicted on him by the Father for our sins. 
There is, that is to say, no idea of vicarious satisfaction, either in 
the sense that our sins are imputed to Christ and his obedience 
to us, or in the sense that God was angry with him for our sakes 
and inflicted on him punishment due to us. Wherever language 
that seems to convey such notions is used, it is safeguarded by 
the idea of our union with Christ, so peculiarly close and 
intimate that we are sharers in his obedience and his passion, 
and only so far as we make them our own do we actually 
appropriate the redemption which he won for us. Also, in spite 
of a phrase or two suggesting another conception, it is clear that 
the main thought is that man is reconciled to God by the Atone- 
ment, not God to man. The change, that is, which it effects 
is a change in man rather than a change in God. It is God’s 
unchangeable love for mankind that prompts the Atonement 
itself, is the cause of it, and ultimately determines the method 
by which it is effected. 

Furthermore in the light of the teaching which has been 
reviewed, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the death 
was regarded as in itself of high value and importance—as an 
integral part of the work of Atonement and not only as the 
entrance to a new and greater life. 

As to the scope of the Atonement, no limit seems to have 
been thought of (except by the Gnostics) till the theory of pre- 
destination was worked out. Redemption was effected for all 
men (according to Origen, for all rational orders of being), though 
individuals must come within the range of its influence by an 
act of volition (and Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, at least, be- 
lieved that ultimately all men would be redeemed). The theory 
of predestination carries with it a limitation of the scope of the 
Redeemer’s work, however the limitation may be disguised. 


‘HERETICAL’ CONCEPTIONS OF THE ATONEMENT 


In the foregoing review of early conceptions of the Atonement no 
notice has been taken of ‘heretical’ thought upon the subject. It is, 
however, worth noting briefly in what points the doctrine would be affected 
by the different christological conceptions of some of the leading heretics. 
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£.g. to Gnostics, who denied the reality of the human nature, the suffer- 
ings which were only apparent could have no value or effect of any kind: 
redemption was accomplished by teaching, by knowledge. To Ebionites, 
who acknowledged the human nature only, the death of Christ could 
not be regarded as availing for others: the infinite value attributed to 
his acts and sufferings as man, in virtue of the hypostatic union of the 
divine and the human, could not enter into their conception of the 
matter. The Arians conceived of Christ as a supernatural being sent 
fo announce redemption, and put the reconciliation in the bare pro- 
clamation of forgiveness. Apollinarian teaching, as it was understood, 
excluding the human soul from the constituents of the Redeemer’s 
person, deprived him of one of the chief qualifications for his 
mediatorial work and made him unable to act as the representative of. 
men. The Nestorian conception of the junction of two persons was 
inconsistent with the idea of the true reconciliation of God and man as 
actually effected in the Incarnation, while a similar consequence followed 
from the confusion of the substances involved in the teaching of 
Eutyches (see also supra pp. 247, 274). 


THE DOCTRINE OF MERIT 
Tertullian and Cyprian 


Tertullian’s conception of merit is based on the idea that in some 
spheres of life and conduct God imposes no law on men. He ‘wills’, it 
is true, some things ; but He ‘permits’ others. Man is therefore free, 
either to avail himself of this permission (indulgentia) and follow his 
own natural inclinations, or to forgo what God permits and follow 
instead the guidance of His will (voluntas). That is to say, he can 
choose between the indulgentia and the voluntas of God. And to forgo 
what He permits, and to follow instead what He wills, is to acquire 
merit. 

It is, of course, self-evident that no one may do what God has 
directly forbidden. Tertullian treats it as equally self-evident that it is 
possible for a man to do meritorious acts, and on the strength of them 
have a claim for reward from God; because to take advantage of God’s 
indulgentia (or permissio or licentia) is in no way sin. It may at times 
be even good, relatively to actual sin; though there is a better, te. a 
good in the full sense of the word, viz. abstinentia. God gives the 
opportunity both to use and not to use, and our choice not to use earns 
us merit. 

This earning of merit through renouncing that which is allowed by 
the indulgentia Dei and doing instead the voluntas Det is, however, 
passive in character. In contrast with it is the active presentation of 
the matter, viz. the doctrine of merit resting on the idea of satisfactio, 
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This idea depends on other considerations. God is the lawgiver before 
whose authority man must bow in unconditional obedience. His will 
is set before men in the Old and in the New Testament (both of which 
Tertullian styles ex), and in the order of Nature, as also in the ecclesi- 
astical discipline and in the tradition. Herein, from these sources of 
knowledge, can be found what is pleasing to God and what is not 
pleasing but forbidden. To ‘satisfy’ or content God is to do what is 
pleasing to Him, and not to do what is forbidden. Otherwise a sin is 
incurred. No recourse to the indulgence of God is admitted here. But 
men are always falling into sin, and each sin incurs guilt, and God in 
accordance with His righteousness must take vengeance, must exact 
punishment. (Baptism washes away inherited sin and all sins actually 
committed by the individual before baptism, but after baptism a man 
must do God’s will—must ‘satisfy’ God—or he ceases to be a Christian.) 
The punishment, the suffering which is due for sin committed, man can 
take voluntarily upon himself. It is accepted by God as equivalent to 
the fulfilment of the law, and in this way man can in effect fulfil the 
law and escape God’s punishment. This satisfactio may be accomplished 
in various ways—e.g. by bodily castigation, by fasting, by voluntarily 
stripping oneself of wealth, in order to give alms and endure poverty, 
and especially by death in martyrdom. All such satisfying suffering is 
a debt due to God, by which the deficit on man’s part is balanced (it 
is styled pro Deo, pro Christo). It is an expiatory sacrifice, and the 
amount of the sacrifice required is in exact correspondence with the 
offence. If more than is needed is offered, the surplus is deemed a 
meritorious offering or ‘good work’ (bonum opus), and counts as merit. 
These bona opera put God in our debt (habent Dewm debitorem). 

The religious motive which prompts us to acquire merit with God is 
furnished by the hope of temporal and eternal reward on the one hand, 
and the fear of temporal and eternal punishment on the other hand ; of 
both of which—reward and punishment—there will be various grades, 
proportioned to the merit or guilt acquired here. 

Such, in outline, is the doctrine of merit which is expressed and 
implied in Tertullian’s writings ; which Cyprian reproduced, and which 
through Cyprian so profoundly affected the ethical system of the Church 
of the West in later times. 

Tertullian was the first to ‘formulate’ the conception, while Cyprian 
was the first to ‘naturalize’ it fully in the system of church doctrine. 

Two presuppositions of the doctrine must, of course, be borne in 
mind: (1) it is only man regenerate by baptism who is thought of as 
able to do good works (all that Tertullian and Cyprian say on the 
subject has reference only to those who have undergone the supernatural 
change of moral personality which they believed the sacrament of 
baptism effected) ; (2) there is no suggestion that the baptized Christian 
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who does good works has any claim for reward apart from God’s own 
promise, 

An important developement of the conception is to be noted in the 
teaching of Cyprian, for whom, it will be remembered, the question how 
to deal with Christians under penance, or even excommunicate, to whom 
martyrs or confessors had given libelli pacts, was a very pressing practical 
difficulty. It is possible, he held, by special sanctity (or by martyrdom) 
to acquire an accumulation of merit over and above what is needed for 
the highest grade of the heavenly reward. This surplus of merit may 
pass over to the benefit of others, through the intercession of those to 
whose credit it stands; though the benefit can only be obtained by an 
act of God’s grace, conditioned by the relative worthiness of those for 
whom intercession is made by the saints. He can grant indulgence and 
He can refuse it: and the bishops and priests of the Catholic Church 
may be used as the means through which He gives it. The efficacy of 
the intercession of the Saints shews itself in two ways: here, on earth, 
in the restoration of the fallen to the privileges of church membership ; 
and afterwards, on the Judgement day, when the merits of the martyrs 
and the works of the just may have great weight with the Judge. 

It is evident that all the germs of the mediaeval theory are here. 
Such scriptural basis as they have is to be found in passages in the 
Gospels in which a reward is promised, so that if by the grace of God 
the conditions are fulfilled the reward may be claimed; in St Paul’s 
teaching to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 7), where he draws a distinction 
between the commandment of the Lord (praeceptum) and his own 
judgement or advice (consiliwm)—all must obey praecepta, but in matters 
with regard to which there were no praecepta special merit might be 
acquired by doing more than was obligatory ; and in passages such as 
_ Rom. 12°, 1 Cor. 1226, Col. 124 which seem to imply that the faith and 
piety and good works and sufferings, done and borne in Christ, of some 
of the members of his Body—the Church—may in some sense pass over 
to and affect the condition of others, who are united to them in so close 
and intimate a union. 

An admirable collection of the passages in the writings of Tertullian 
and Cyprian which shew their conceptions will be found in Der 
‘ Verdienst’-Begriff by Dr. Wirth (Leipzig 1892 and 1901), on whose 
exposition this note is based. For some considerations which would 
modify his presentation of the matter as a whole, see a notice of his 
work contributed to the Church Quarterly Review October 1902 p. 207, 
a considerable part of which is here reproduced. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Tur CHURCH 


Or the doctrine of the Church, as of other doctrines which have 
been reviewed, there was for some time no clear definition 
framed. The limit-line was not drawn. There was a general 
sentiment about it, in keeping with the conceptions expressed in 
the New Testament, but it was not easily fixed in words. 

Till the time of Cyprian no special treatise on the Church 
was written, and the general sentiment about it must be gathered 
from the evidence of incidents and occasional phrases and 
allusions! It must also be remembered that whatever im- 
portance was attributed to the Sacraments attached also to the 
Church, without which the Sacraments could not be had;? 
and that, when evidence of definite theories as to the powers 
of the Church is wanting, practical proof of her authority over 
her members was being given all along in the system of disci- 
pline and penance which—however great its developements in 
later ages—was in existence from the earliest times.* 

The idea of a new spiritual society which was potentially 
world-wide, united by a common faith and worship and pledged 
to definite moral standards of life, enjoying a real spiritual union 
with Christ himself, permeated and sustained by the Holy 
Spirit and his various gifts of grace, is implied from the first.* 

This new spiritual society was the visible organization to 
which baptism gave admission. The attempt to distinguish 


1 Any attempt at summary statement must therefore be received with caution— 
as e.g. in regard to Clement Al. infra p. 362. 

2'This was clearly seen in the matter of heretical baptism. No Church, there- 
fore no Sacrament. See infra p. 386. 

3 See infra p. 872. 

4 See the picture of a Church as it should be in the Epistle of Clement 1, 2, 59. 
Cf. Didache 9, 10; Barn. Ep. 3, 6. All were brethren ‘according to the spirit and 
in God’ (Aristides Apol. 15). Mutual love was, to outsiders, the most striking 


feature of the society. They were a new people. 
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between the two, to recognize an invisible Church within the 
visible, does not belong to the earliest thought. Precise 
definition is indeed wanting, but the Church is regarded 
always as at once a spiritual society and an external organ- 
isation. Though St Paul addressed the first generation of 
Christians as ‘saints’ or ‘holy’, it is clear from his letters 
to them that they were so potentially only, and that he applied 
the term to them as set apart (called out from the rest of men) 
for a holy purpose, rather than possessed of personal holiness. 

The authority of the Church was guaranteed ultimately by 
its connexion with the Holy Spirit himself; but the continuity of 
this authority was preserved through the bishops, the successors 
of the Apostles, or the living representatives of Christ upon earth. 
It was this unbroken succession that gave the assurance that 
the Church was still the society founded by Christ.” 

It was in and through this Society and its ordinances that all 
the benefits of the life and death of Christ were to be obtained. 
In the Society were vested all the means of grace. 

The four epithets which were at a later time applied to 
the Church—one, holy, catholic, apostolic—truly represent the 
earliest conceptions, although the experience of growth and 
new conditions of life and controversy gave fresh force and 
meaning to some of them as time went on. 

We may, accordingly, simply note a few characteristic ex- 
pressions of the earlier writers, and consider a little more fully 
the more exact and elaborate treatment of the matter by the later 
writers, who set themselves the task of expounding a definite 
theory in view of opinions or actions that threatened disunion 
and disruption. 


Ignatius 


Thus Ignatius insists above all else on the unity of the 
Church, the security for which he finds in the bishop, who is 
the representative of Christ, or God, and the head of the 


1 “Set apart’, ‘devoted to sacred purposes’ is the primary meaning of &yos, 
The problem how to reconcile the holiness of the society as a whole with the 
unholiness of its individual members was bound to arise; but the relation 
between ‘the true body’ and ‘the mixed body’ (corpus verwm and corpus per- 
miatum) was thoroughly considered for the first time by Augustine in the con- 
troversy with the Donatists. See infra p. 369 n. 1. 

2 See infra and Note on the Bishops as centre of the Church p. 873. 

3 Cf. e.g. the African Creeds, ‘remissionem peccatorum .. , et vitam aeternam 
per sanctam ecclesiwm’ (Hahn® pp. 59 ff.). 
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organization, administration, discipline, and worship of each 
local Church! The bishop and, with him, the body of presbyters 
and deacons are essential to the existence of a Church. Apart 
from them the Sacraments cannot be validly performed. The 
bishop is, he argues, the centre of each individual church, as 
Jesus Christ is the centre of the Catholic Church. 

The people must be united’ to the bishop as the Church is to 
Jesus Christ, and Jesus Christ to the Father. And as he insists 
thus strongly that the bishop is the head of the local church, 
so he shews, by an incidental allusion, that he is familiar with 
the conception of the relation between Christ and the Church 
as that of the Head to the Body. The Body is to be charac- 
terized by the incorruptibility of the Head; but it is itself 
composed of various members whose union is guaranteed by 


1Tt is clear the conception is the same whether the bishop’s charge (the 
‘Church’ of which he is chief) be merely a town and its vicinity, as in the time 
of Ignatius, or a larger area like the diocese of a later age; and whether the 
presbyters and deacons are expressly included or not. See further Note on the 
Bishops as the Centre of Union of the Church infra p. 373. 

2 Nearly every letter has repeated statements and exhortations to this effect. 
See e.g. Eph. 5, 6; Smyrn. 8; Trail. 2, 3; Magn. 8, 6; Philad. 7. This 
(ad Smyrn. 8) is the first instance of the use of the epithet ‘ Catholic’ (universal) 
applied to the Church. The word was in common use in the sense of ‘ universal’ 
or ‘general’ as opposed to partial or particular; and Ignatius follows here the 
current usage. ‘‘ Wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the universal Church ”—so 
Ignatius writes, and therefore (though he expresses himself in the form of exhor- 
tation), wherever the bishop is seen, there is the body of Christian people which 
constitutes a particular local church. That is to say, just as the Church universal 
spread throughout the world is to be recognized by the presence of Jesus Christ, 
so the church particular is to be known by the presence of the bishop (that is, the 
bishop and the congregation that gathers round him is the local churech—not 
the congregation without the bishop), This is the primary sense of the words 
‘Catholic Church’, denoting extension over space. So it is used again in the 
Letter of the Symrnacans inser. §§ 8, 19. But in view of heresies, or errors of 
particular bodies of men or churches, it soon acquired a special doctrinal sense. 
The appeal is made to the consensus fideliwm, the Church universal, against the 
opinions of individuals, And so, a little later, this technical sense, denoting 
doctrinal exactitude and fullness of truth, as contrasted with inaccuracy and error 
or partial understanding, is found in the Muratorian Fragment of the Canon, 
which declares of heretical writings that they cannot be received into the ‘Catholic’ 
Church. Of. also Clem, Al. Strom. vii 17. The two ideas of local extension and 
comprehensiveness of doctrine (or ‘ orthodoxy’) remained combined, and later writers 
delighted to draw out still deeper meanings of the word. Cf. Cyril of Jerusalem 
Cat. xviii 38, cited infra p. 366. 

° Eph. 17, ‘‘the Lord received the ointment upon his head, in order that he 
might breathe the odour of incorruptibility upon his (the) Church.” See Von der 


Goltz Teate uw. Unters, xii 8, and J. H. Srawley Epistles of St Ignatius S.P.0.K. 
ad loc. 
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their relation to the Head! They must be seen as true branches 
of his Cross, bearing incorruptible fruit. 

Again and again Ignatius insists on the need for visible 
unity. He knows nothing of any distinction between a visible 
and an invisible Church. Just as all through his teaching he 
insists on the Incarnation as the very union of the seen and 
the unseen, of the flesh and the spirit, of man and God; so 
that Jesus Christ is really God existing as man, the spiritual 
revealed in the material, the unseen become seen; so the Church 
is at once both flesh and spirit, and its union is the union of 
both.2 The Church thus clearly represents to Ignatius the very 
principle of which the Incarnation is the great expression, and 
in and through its unity that principle is set forth. The life of 
faith and love to which Christians are pledged is a practical 
evidence of the union of spirit and flesh,’ but it is in the Church 
itself that the union is most manifestly realized. 

The independence of local churches under their bishops, and 
at the same time the intimate interdependence of one Church on 
another, and the closeness of the tie of brotherhood which bound 
them together—the consciousness of essential union in one society 
—is plainly revealed in these letters of Ignatius. The Church 
as a whole is, as it were, focused in each particular Church. 


Trenaeus—the Church as Teacher and Guardian of the Faath 


Another point of view comes before us in the writings of 
Irenaeus. 

The needs of his argument against heresies of various kinds 
led Irenaeus to speak of the Church, particularly in its aspect 
as a teacher, as the home of faith—the treasure-house amply 
filled by the Apostles, so that every one who will may take from 
it the draught of life. It is the entrance to life: and had there 
been no writings left to future generations by the Apostles the 
traditional teaching preserved in the Church would have sufficed.* 


1See esp. Trail, 11. 2 Eph. 10, Magn. 18, Smyrn. 12. 

® Heretics, who fail to realize this, prove themselves thereby opposed to the 
mind or purpose of God—Smyrn. 6. Cf. Eph. 14. 

4 Adv. Haer. iii 4. 1; cf. iv. 48, 2, where he sees in Lot’s wife, become a pillar 
of salt, a type of the Church which is the salt of the earth, and is left behind on 
the confines of the world, enduring all that falls to human lot, And, often as 
members are taken from her, she yet remains whole—a pillar of salt, the strength 
of the faith, strengthening and sending on her sons to their Father. 
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This teaching of the faith (always and everywhere constant and 
persistent, always young and strong, endowed with perennial 
youth, and making the vessel in which it is young) is a trust 
committed to the Church by God, to give life to all that share 
it It is only in the Church that communion with Christ, a. 
the Holy Spirit, can be obtained—the Holy Spirit which is 
the guarantee of immortality, the security of our faith, and the 
ladder by which we mount to God. Where the Church is, 
there too is the Spirit of God: and where the Spirit of God 
is, there is the Church and every operation of grace; and the 
Spirit is Truth.2 Those who do not share in that are without 
the vital nourishment of their mother’s milk and the pure 
waters that flow from the body of Christ. They are aliens 
from truth, and doomed to wander in all directions. They have 
no rock as their foundation, but only sand and stones. The 
light of God never shines upon them.® 

The true Church is distinguished by its unity. Though 
diffused through the whole inhabited world to the ends of the 
earth, it has one and the same faith everywhere, derived from 
the Apostles.* 

It is endowed with miraculous powers to cleanse from evil 
spirits, to foresee the future, to heal the sick, and even to raise 
the dead: and all these spiritual gifts it ministers freely, as 
freely it received them.® So it follows that, inasmuch as the 
Church alone has the true faith, it alone can bear witness to 
it; and so it is only the Church that can furnish examples 
of true martyrdom—for the love it has toward God.® 


Tertullian’s Conception of the Church 


Tertullian has much in common with Irenaeus, though he 
deals with fresh aspects of the matter. His conceptions under- 
went a change after his conversion to Montanism. In his 
earlier days, against heretics, he defended the claim of the 
Church to be the sole repository of the truth, the ‘ witness 
and keeper of holy writ’, in such a sense that no one outside 
the Church had any right to attempt to put his own inter- 


1 See adv. Haer. i 8, 4; iii 12.9; v20. So the magisteriwm and the charisma 
veritatis, a ‘succession’ of truth, belong to the bishops. 

2 Adv. Haer, iii 38. 1. 3 Tbid. iii 38. 2. 4 Ibid. i 2, ete. 

5 Thid. ii 48. 3, 4; 49. 3. 6 Ibid. iv 54, 
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pretation on it. As the Church is made up of many individual 
Churches, the test of truth is ultimately to be found in the 
consent of those which were of apostolic foundation, which 
received, that is, their doctrine from the Apostles, who received 
it from Christ, as Christ received it from God. Yet many 
Churches of much later origin, which can point to no apostolic 
founder but agree in the same faith, deserve the name in 
virtue of this consanguinity of doctrine From this point of 
view the chief function of the Church is the preservation of 
the first tradition, which is derived from God through Christ 
and the Apostles. The Church has thus a divine origin and a 
divine authority. No mention is made of the bishops; but it 
is essentially a visible external Church that Tertullian has in 
view, and its rulers were bishops. 

In other connexions he shews, by a merely incidental 
reference, that the conception of the Church as the body of 
Christ was familiar to him. In baptism, he says,? not only 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are named, but also the Church ; 
because wherever there are the three, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, there is the Church, which is the Body of the Three. 

And quite in keeping with the general thought that under- 
lies this saying is another incidental description of the Church 
in connexion with the first clause of the Lord’s Prayer. As we 
therein recognize God as our Father in heaven (and in invoking 
Him address at the same time the Son who is one with Him), 
so we have in mind the Church our Mother.? That is to say, 
Tertullian conceives of the motherhood of the Church as corre- 
sponding upon earth to the Fatherhood of God in heaven, as 
though without the agency of the Church we could not have 
the Fatherhood of God. It is through her that we become 
his sons. 

Later, when a Montanist,* Tertullian still conceived only of 
an outward visible Church; but, as a spiritual society essentially 
pure and holy and undefiled, it must be composed exclusively 
of spiritual men. The Church, he declares, is in its essential 
nature and fundamentally Spirit:—Spirit in which exists a 
Trinity of one and the same divinity—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. . . . Accordingly the whole number of those who agree 
together in this faith in the Trinity are counted as the Church 


1 De praescr. haeret. 215982, 37, 2 De Bapt. 6. 3 De Orat. 2. 
4 See especially de Pudicitia 21, and the whole argument, 
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by its founder and sanctifier. To this Church belongs the power 
of forgiveness of sins—but it is a Church which is Spirit and 
acts through a spiritual man, not a Church which consists in a 
body of bishops. For the right of decision is the Lord’s, and not 
his servant’s: it belongs to God Himself, and not to His priest. 

Here, then, we have Tertullian utterly repudiating the 
theory that any but the spiritually minded could ever con- 
stitute the Church, and insisting that episcopal office in itself 
conferred no authority to absolve from sin, 

It is thus entirely a spiritual and inward criterion that he 
adopts, though it is not obvious how the test would be applied. 
Only, it is clear that he finds no guarantee in the outward 
organization and the continuity of bishops. 

It was in the West always, rather than in the East, that 
the social conceptions which underlie any idea of the Church 
were felt with most force; and if we turn from Tertullian in 
Africa to his contemporaries in the East—to Clement, for 
example, at Alexandria, we do not find much help towards a 
clearer definition. 


Clement and Origen 


To Clement? every person who has been baptized, and has not 
forfeited the privileges which were then obtained by any judicial 
sentence, is a member of the Church on earth—the one, true, 
ancient catholic apostolic Church,® a ‘lovely body and assemblage 
of men governed by the Word’, ‘the Company of the Elect’, the 
Bride of Christ, the Virgin Mother, stainless as a Virgin, loving 
as a Mother. But that Clement’s chief thought of the Church 
was as the mystical Body of Christ* is shewn by the distinction 


1Jt is noteworthy that in this connexion he insists that the Lord’s sayings to 
Peter were to him personally, and that the bishops or Church of Rome (of whom 
he is writing) have no right to take them to themselves. To regard the authority 
and powers entrusted to Peter as extending to others is to change the plain 
intention of the Lord who said, ‘On thee I will build my Church’ and ‘I will 
the keys to thee’, not to the Church (de Pudicitia 21). With this interpretation 
cf. the view of Cyprian (infra p. 364) that the commission and the authority was 
given equally and fully to all the Apostles and their successors the bishops. 
Tertullian and Cyprian are at one in rejecting the idea that any special authority 
or power was inherited by Peter’s successors in the Roman see. 

2 See O. Bigg The Christian Platonists of Alewandria p. 100 f. 

8 Strom. vii 17 (Migne ix p. 548). Other references given by Bigg (p. 99) are 
Strom. vii 26, vii 5, iii 6, 11; Paed. i 6. 

4 Strom. vii 14 (Migne ix p. 521). 
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which he recognized between the persons, the members, compos- 
ing it—a distinction corresponding to that between the flesh and 
the spirit. Those who, though members of the Body, still live as 
do the Gentiles are the flesh; those who truly cleave to the Lord 
and become one spirit with Him—the Sons of God, the Gnostics 
—are the Holy Church, the Spirit. This Church, which is thus 
composed of those who are called and saved, is the realized pur- 
pose of Godt On the oneness of the Church he naturally lays 
stress in this connexion. The Virgin Mother is one, alone; just 
as the Father is one, and the Word one, and the Holy Spirit one 
and the same everywhere. 

Yet the distinctions he marks almost amount to a division 
of the one Church into two parts. He does not seem to attempt 
any real reconciliation of the antithesis. 

Origen certainly insists that outside the Church no one is 
saved ;2 but the terms in which he describes the true Church 
preclude the identification of it with the outward visible Church. 
“Christ is the true light, and it is with his light that the 
Church is lighted up and made the light of the world, lightening 
those who are in darkness. Even so Christ himself testified to 
his disciples when he said, Ye are the light of the world: for 
that saying shews that Christ is the light of the Apostles, and 
that the Apostles are the light of the world. For those who 
have not spot nor wrinkle, nor anything of the kind, are the true 
Church.”? Some of Origen’s other references to the Church 
have been already noticed.* 


Cyprian’s Conception of the Church 


Turning from Egypt towards the West again, we find a further 
developement of the doctrine of the Church worked out by Cyprian. 

The first treatise which expressly deals with the subject in 
view of practical difficulties which had arisen is Cyprian’s On 
the Unity of the Church. 

His conception of the Church is expressed, for the most part, 
in his attempt to find the true solution of the new problem by 
which his generation was perplexed—the problem of secession 


1 Paed. i 4. 6; cf. Strom. i 18, vii 6. 

2 Hom. iii in Jos, 3 Hom. i in Gen. 

4 See, e.g., his reference to its authority as the vehicle of tradition and so the 
standard of truth swpra ch. iv p. 58. 
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upon questions not originally doctrinal, when “with teaching 
identical, amid undoubted holiness of life, there was seen Altar 
against Altar, Chair against Chair”.1_ Where was the seat of 
authority, the guarantee of unity, to be found? This is the 
question which Cyprian deals with in his tract On the Unity 
of the Church; and his answer to it shews clearly, not only 
what he held to be the basis of authority in the Church and the 
nature and safeguard of its external constitution, but also inci- 
dentally his conception of the inner character and functions of 
the Church itself. 

On the first point he says the answer is quickly given 
(§ 4). It is found at once in the Lord’s commission given in 
the first place to Peter, both before and after the crucifixion and 
resurrection, and in the second place after the resurrection in 
similar terms to all the Apostles alike as peers, conferring the 
same power on them all. This commission is conclusive. An 
equal partnership in honour and power was bestowed on all 
alike, but without any sacrifice of unity. It was in order to 
shew and to preserve the unity of the Church that a unit (one) 
was made the starting-point. This was the reason for Peter’s 
selection and the commission to him individually to begin with.? 
How then can anyone who does not hold this unity of the 
Church think that he holds the faith? Bishops, above all others, 
ought to hold fast and assert this unity, to shew that the 
episcopate is one and undivided. For the episcopate is one, and 
each bishop enjoys full tenure of episcopal authority and rights ® 
—that is to say, the authority of each is perfect in itself and 
independent, yet it is in the body of bishops as a whole that 
the unity is found: the existence of many bishops in no way 
impairs the essential oneness of the office and of the Church. 
A number of similes are given to illustrate this unity :—the 
sun and its rays, all one light; the branches of a tree and the 
tree; the fountain and the many streams that flow from it. 
The common source is in each case the safeguard of unity. 


1 Abp. Benson Cyprian p. 181. See the whole chapter. 

2 On the interpolations here see Abp. Benson op. cit. 

3 Episcopatus wnus est, cuius a singulis in solidum pars tenetur (‘like that of a 
shareholder in some joint property’—Benson). This conception of the full and 
independent authority of each bishop, so that no one could force his will upon 
another, while nevertheless isolated action endangered the unity of the body, was 
the controlling principle of the whole of Cyprian’s treatment of the question. On 
the episcopate as constituting the unity of the Church see also Ep. 66. 8. 
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Separate any one of the derivatives from its source and it 
perishes; the branch cannot bud, the stream is dried up. So 
the Church spreads her rays throughout the world; yet the 
light which is shed in all places is one and the same, and the 
unity of the body is not impaired. She stretches forth her 
branches over the whole earth, she broadens out more and more 
widely the flow of her ample streams; yet there is one head and 
one source and one mother, ever prolific as birth follows birth. 
It is of her that we are born, her milk by which we are fed, her 
breath by which we live. She is the bride of Christ, who knows 
but one home, and preserves with chastity and modesty one bed 
inviolate. She it is who keeps us safe for God, and puts upon 
the sons she bore the seal that marks them for the kingdom. 
Whoever separates himself, and leaves the Church, is separated 
from the promises which are hers and will not attain to the 
rewards that Christ bestows. He cannot have God as Father 
who has not the Church as Mother. If anyone outside the ark 
of Noah could escape, then too he who has been outside the 
Church escapes. 

Cyprian unhesitatingly applies to the Church the Lord’s 
saying, ‘He that is not with me is against me, and he that 
gathereth not with me scattereth abroad’, and declares that the 
separatist is scattering the Church of Christ, and that the unity 
of the Church has its analogue in the unity of the three divine 
persons of the Godhead.’ 

Further than this it is impossible to go. The doctrine of 
the unity of the Church is raised to the very highest plane of 
thought and existence. It is founded in the very nature and 
being of God. So he who does not keep this unity does not 
keep the law of God, nor the faith in Father and Son, nor life 
and salvation. Scripture is full of symbols and illustrations of 
this unity? and apostolic precepts and injunctions insist on it. 

It only remains to note some practical consequences which 
Cyprian deduces. Good men cannot withdraw themselves from 


1At the end of the treatise (§ 23) he tersely sums up his teaching in the 
words: ‘‘There is one God, and one Christ, and one Church of Christ, and one faith 
and people linked together by the glue of concord so as to be a unity compact and 
corporate.” Cf. Hp. 66. 8. 

2He cites the seamless vest (§ 7), the one flock (§ 8), the one house of 
Rahab undestroyed, the one house in which the paschal Lamb must be eaten, the 
men of one mind in a house, the Spirit in the form of a dove (shewing the character 
which the Church must have). 
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the Church. It is the chaff only that is blown away and 
separates from the wheat.1 No support for separation can be © 
derived from the Lord’s promise to be with two or three who 
were gathered together in his name: the whole point of the 
saying was to teach the power of unanimity and common (not 
separate) action. Such men may be put to death for the name 
of Christ, but they are not martyrs (§ 14); they have violated 
the primary principle of love; and though they give their bodies 
to be burnt, it will not profit them. Only a Churchman can be 
a martyr. The separatist is in many ways worse than the 
apostate in time of trial. The latter has sinned once, and may 
certainly purge his sin by repentance and martyrdom; but the 
separatist sins daily and glories in his sin. 

Co-heirs of Christ must remain in the peace of Christ : sons 
of God must be peacemakers. 

Of old this unanimity and unity was realized. That it was 
so no longer Cyprian avers to be due to loss of faith, and the 
selfishness which results from the weakening of moral force 
that follows loss of faith and of fear. 

The theory of the Church which Cyprian laid down became, 
if it was not already at the time at which he wrote, normal for 
the West; and no Latin writing on the subject calls for notice 
till fresh circumstances called forth a fresh expression of the 
theory from Augustine. 

The kind of teaching which was given in the East may be 
fairly inferred from the Catechetical Lectures of Cyril of 
Jerusalem in the middle of the fourth century.® 


Cyril of Jerusalem 


According to the teaching which Cyril of Jerusalem gave his 
catechumens, the Church into which they were about to be 
admitted was a society and an institution of unrivalled excel- 
lences and powers. 

The Church is spread throughout the whole of the inhabited 
world, from end to end of the earth; it teaches, without deficiency 
of any kind, all the doctrines which men ought to know, about 


’ The only part heresies play is the part of testing and distinguishing the faithful 
from the unfaithful (§ 10). Those who thus withdraw stand, as it were, self- 
convicted as aliens. 


Cf. Ep, 55, 24. 3 Cyril of Jerusalem Cat, xviii 23-28, 
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things visible and invisible, celestial and terrestrial. It brings 
the whole of the human race into obedience to godliness (true 
religion), rulers and those they rule, learned and ignorant alike. 
It heals and cures every kind of sin of soul and body, and pos- 
sesses every description of virtue in word and deed, and all 
varieties of spiritual gifts. 

It calls and collects together all,? that they may hear the 
words of God and learn to fear Him and make confession to Him 
and praise His name. It is, as Paul described it, the Church of 
the living God, the pillar and foundation of the truth. 

Other gatherings of men have had the same name Church.’ 
The catechumen must remember that this is the Church to which 
alone the name ‘ One Holy Catholic’ belongs. It is to the Catholic 
Church he must always betake himself—the Holy Church, 
Mother of us all; the bride of our Lord Jesus Christ, corre- 
sponding to the heavenly Jerusalem ; the parent of many children. 
In this Church God has set not only the various ministries 
which St Paul described (1 Cor. 127),4 but also every sort of 
virtue of all kinds :—wisdom and understanding, temperance and 
righteousness, compassion and philanthropy, and invincible en- 
durance in times of persecution. Armed with the weapons of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the left, it has passed 
through honour and dishonour; in the days of persecution it 
crowned the martyrs with the flowers of patience, and now in the 
season of peace it has won from kings and rulers and all man- 
kind the honour that is its due, inasmuch as while their authority 
is limited, it alone has power illimitable extending over the whole 
inhabited world. For all who are taught in this Holy Catholic 
Church and lead good lives, there is in store the kingdom of 
heaven and the inheritance of eternal life. 

There is no doubt a touch of rhetoric in this panegyric; but 
Cyril meant it all; and the description which he gives would 
not have seemed artificial to those who heard it. It is an 
eminently spiritual and ethical conception of the Church that 


1 Tt is for these reasons that it is called ‘Catholic’ or universal. 

2 Therefore it is aptly named Heclesia or ‘Convocation’. Cyril all through refers 
to the Jewish ecclesia as the first, and the Christian as the second, made necessary 
because the first proved to be an “ ecclesia of wicked men”, 

3 Cyril mentions Marcionites and Manichaeans, and calls them ‘abominable’ 
assemblies of wicked men. 

4Tt is notable that Cyril does not name bishops or priests, but only apostles, 
prophets, teachers and the rest, as stated by St Paul. 
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is set forth. External ‘notes’, such as constitution and ministry, 
are scarcely hinted at; but really it is clear that Cyril identified 
the spiritual society which he describes with the external society 
of which he was a presbyter, and which alone he thought of as 
endowed with such gifts of grace in this world and with the 
promise of life eternal hereafter. 


Augustine 


The most careful and complete consideration of the whole 
question of the Church was forced upon Augustine by the 
exigencies of the times and by his own experience; but his 
conception of the Church was so many-sided, and affected by 
his peculiar conceptions as to predestination, the kingdom of 
God, and the process of justification,’ that it is difficult to feel 
confidence in the accuracy of any summary statement. Though 
he was “the first Christian writer who made the Church, as such, 
the subject of systematic thought ”,? yet the distinctions which 
he drew were not always clearly defined. 

In the strongest terms he maintained the belief that outside 
of the Church there was no salvation, that love could only be 
obtained in the Church, and could only be preserved in the unity 
of the Church. So, too, it was only in this same unity that any 
of the benefits of the sacraments could be obtained,? and the 
Holy Spirit possessed. 

In these and similar assertions he has in mind the Catholic 
Church, in contrast with heretical or schismatic societies of 
Christians; and so far it is clear that the Church of which he 
speaks is the outward and visible society, with its ordered system 
and organic life, and its practical endeavour to realize the 
Christian ideal—the society which had made its irresistible 
appeal to him and convinced him of the truth of the Gospel.4 

1 Of, Harnack DG. Eng. tr. vol. vi p. 133: ‘‘ Augustine combined the old 
Catholic notion of salvation as the visio ef frwitio Dei with the doctrine of pre- 
destination on the one hand and the doctrine of the regnwm Christi and the process 
of justification on the other.” 

2 A. Robertson Art. ‘ Augustinus’ D.C. B. 

3 See the interesting distinction he drew between habere and wtiliter habere in 
this connexion—Note on “ Heretical Baptism” infra p. 388. 

ea Bpeale not believe the Gospel, did not the authority of the Catholic Church 
induce me” c. ep. Man. v 6. Faith rests, for Augustine, on authority; and 
authority is embodied in the visible Church, with its accumulated experience of 
the power of the Gospel over the lives of men. 
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But, on the other hand, he maintained that no one could 
belong to the unity of the Church who had not love; and he dis- 
tinguished between the external society, the visible Church—the 
general body of Christians, good and bad \_(externa communio), 
and the spiritual society (communio sanctorum), which was com- 
posed of those who were predestined to salvation, the elect, the 
members of the Church who were worthy of their calling. The 
latter were known to God alone and might not be distinguishable 
from the former, and indeed they might be found outside the 
visible society ; but, whether within or without the externa com- 
mumnio, they were ‘the Church’ in the true and real sense2 


? Controversy with the Donatists gave occasion for the expression of Augustine’s 
theory of the Catholic Church as including good and bad alike, and as alone pos- 
sessing efficacious means of grace. 

As regards the unity of the Church, Optatus, Bishop of Milevis, in controversy 
with Parmenian, the successor of Donatus, had clearly maintained the principle that 
the Church and sacraments and priesthood were independent of individual personal 
worthiness, And Augustine does little more than reiterate what Optatus had urged, 
when he himself was called upon. to meet the arguments of Petilian the Donatist 
Bishop of Cirta. The difference between the two conceptions of the Church is seen, 
in the first place, in Augustine’s contention, that the validity of the sacraments is 
independent of the personal character of the human agent who administers them 
(the sacrament is God’s sacrament, not man’s, and the medium through which it is 
conveyed cannot destroy the gift) ; and, in the second place, in the different inter- 
pretations of the parables of the field and the draw-net. The Donatists insisted that 
the mixing of good and evil was in the world, and not within the Church ; or at all 
events that, if the Church was meant, the reference was simply to the mixing of 
secret sinners with the saints (and they only wanted the manifestly vicious to be 
excluded) ; and they cited St Paul’s injunction to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 538), and 
other passages which refer to avoiding the company of the wicked, as meaning that 
those who were known by open sins to be unworthy members were to be cast out 
from the Church and cut off from all external intercourse. So, according to their 
conception, a Church which tolerated unworthy members within its ranks was itself 
polluted and ceased to be a true Christian Church at all. On the other hand, 
Augustine understood the field with its wheat and tares, and the draw-net with its 
good fish and bad fish, of the Church itself. Complete separation was not practic- 
able in this world, and must be deferred till the final judgement. The few individuals 
whose sins and vices were rare and universally known might be excluded ; but the 
Church was intended to be a training school for men, and there was greater chance 
of amendment of life for those who fell into sin if their relations with the Church 
were maintained. 

? To Augustine, as an idealist, it is only the timeless, the immaterial, the good, 
that has reality ; and his metaphysical theory of being must be borne in mind in 
attempting the “very delicate analytical problem of disengaging two really disparate 
strains of thought in Augustine’s mind, with a view to assign to them their relative 
predominance” (A. Robertson Regnwm Dei p. 196, whose discussion of the whole 
question should be carefully studied), From the point of view of this idealistic 
definition of the Church it is of course a mere truism to say that ‘‘ outside the Church 
there is no salvation”, ts 
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Though it is difficult to harmonize this conception of the real 
Church with the stress which is laid by Augustine on the need 
of participation in the daily life and discipline of the visible 
Church, and in the means of grace which it dispenses, yet it is 
clear that he really held it as part of his whole thought on the 
subject. It is true that he seems to assume that the elect who 
were outside the Church were destined to come inside before 
their death. But, on the other hand, he did not conceive that 
salvation through Christ was limited to believers in the historical 
Christian religion. It has been made accessible to those who 
were worthy in all ages, though less clearly in the past than in 
the present.2 From this point of view the true Church has 
always existed, though it had no outward and visible form. And 
it is apparently because he more or less unconsciously transfers 
to the visible Catholic Church, with its organization and teaching 
and worship, which all the world could recognize, the high preroga- 
tives that properly belong only to the ideal spiritual society—the 
communion of saints—that he is able to appreciate it so highly. 

But Augustine’s conception of the Church cannot be separated 
from his conception of the ciwitas Dei in contrast with the civitas 
terrenas To a large extent the civitas Dei is identified with the 
visible Church on earth, while the civitas terrena is the secular 
empire—the civil society. In idea, in principle and aim, the 
two are represented as fundamentally opposed.© The one is the 
home of all spiritual aspiration and power, the other is the 
embodiment of merely carnal and selfish ideals and physical 
force :—it is the kingdom of the devil. But, on the other hand, 


1 So Loofs op. cit. p. 210 discriminates the two conceptions of the Church as— 
(1) the common Catholic conception of it as an institution whose object is the 
salvation of men, and which, in accordance with the Lord’s saying ‘‘compel them 
to come in”, may use force to lead straying sheep to salvation ; and (2) an ethical 
religious conception, as not identical with the visible Church, but the congregation 
of saints contained within the visible Church and not separable from it by men. 
And he notes that the two conceptions are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 

2 Hp. 102; de Civ. Det xviii 47. ; 

3 He also uses the image of the Body—‘‘the members of Christ are linked 
together by means of love that belongs to unity, and by means of it are made one 
with their Head” (de Unit. Hecl. ii 2). 

4 The two civitates are treated of in the second half of the work de civitate Det 
xi-xxii. See esp. Loofs Leitfaden § 52, and A. Robertson Regnum Det and Art. 
‘ Augustinus’ in D.C.B. new volume. 

5 In his own words, amor sui wsque ad contemptwm Det constitutes the earthly 
state, amor Dei usque ad contemptum sui the heavenly (ibid. xiv 28); and their 
founders were Cain and Abel respectively. 
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whatever they are in idea, in practical experience the two states 
are not so separate, but each depends on the other. For all 
temporal and earthly purposes the civitas Dei requires the 
support of the civil power; and, without the aid of all the moral 
influences which the civitas Dei alone possesses, the civitas terrena 
could not thrive. And s0, in spite of the sharply defined dis- 
tinction between the two states, the earthly state—so far at least 
as it is subject to the moral influences which it derives from the 
cwitas Dei—tends to become merged in the Church, which is the 
only true civitas which exists on earth. And if the earthly state 
be Christian, then it is bound to attempt to give practical effect 
to the ideals of the Church, and to support by its own means 
the aims which the Church pursues. 

In this way the Church is invested with high authority, as the 
arbiter and director of the aims and forces of the civil society. 
She is the repository of all goodness and truth of life—for 
practical purposes. Infallible authority, ultimate truth, belongs 
to her only ideally. Neither can be actually realized on earth. 
But such authority (relative authority) as is possible is to be 
found in the Church and nowhere else.? 

Augustine’s teaching on the sacraments, which will be con- 
sidered later, throws some further light on bis conception of the 
Church? It is in special connexion with the effective ministra- 
tion of the sacraments that the holiness of the Church is empha- 
sized by him, but particularly on the ground that it alone 
possesses the Spirit of peace and of love, which alone, as he held, 
makes the sacrament a means of grace.‘ Against the Donatists 
it was impossible to insist on the unity of the Church, because 
they claimed that note for their own communion; or on the 
episcopate, because their orders were indisputable. Sacraments 
they undoubtedly possessed, but caritas they lacked; and go 
Augustine was led to argue that, by breaking the bond of love, 
they deprived their sacraments of all their virtue. An essential 


1 This is the first expression of the idea which was the centre of the ecclesiastical 
system of the Middle Ages, 

? Of this authority, however, no clear definition is to be extracted from Augus- 
tine’s works. It rests on agreement, on tradition, on Scripture ; but sometimes he 
lays all stress on one, sometimes on another, of these three supports. It is to be 
found in the episcopate, especially when acting together in councils, but smaller 
and earlier councils are liable to correction by more general and later ones. 

® See infra Note on ‘‘ Heretical Baptism” p. 388. 

4 It is this which seems to differentiate his conception of holiness in this respect 
from that of the Donatists. 
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mark of the Catholic Church, in which alone efficacious sacra- 
ments could be ministered, was love; and it is his insistent 
advocacy of this view that gives to Augustine’s conception of the 
Church its special spiritual character. 

So he was able to maintain in its fulness the belief he had 
received in the Church as one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. 


THE PENITENTIAL SYSTEM 


The authority of the Church is most readily seen in the system of 
discipline which it exercised. As an organized society, it had from the 
first its outward and visible government, with its recognized rule of life 
for all its members ; and as such it had, and exercised, the right to 
suspend, in part or in whole, from the advantages of the society, such 
members as offended against the rule of life. Such a jurisdiction was 
recognized in the earliest days, under the personal authority of our Lord 
(Matt. 818, John 167, Luke 62), and exercised in the earliest churches 
which were established (1 Cor. 55, 2 Cor. 131, 1 Tim. 12, Tit. 31), 
and ever afterwards in the Church over all its members of whatever 
class or rank in life. (Such conspicuous instances as the condemnation 
of the governor of Libya by Athanasius, the refusal of communion to 
Theodosius by Ambrose, and the excommunication of Andronicus by 
Synesius of Cyrene,’ were no doubt rare, but they serve to shew the 
principle which was followed.) 

The discipline was essentially moral and spiritual, intended in all but 
extreme cases to excite a perfect repentance, and to lead the offender 
to the full Christian life. It was graduated according to the character 
and degree of the offence, though the principles which were followed 
varied at different times and in different places. Three forms of censure 
were common at first—(1) the lightest form, exclusion for a period from 
the right of receiving the holy communion, but not from participating 
sn the rest of the service ; (2) exclusion from all the eucharistic service ; 
(3) the heaviest form of censure, exclusion from the Church altogether. 
(See Apost. Const. ii 16, Tert. Apol. 39, de poenit. 9.) During the 
period of exclusion penitential acts were to be performed (such as public 
prostration and other expressions of sorrow, and fasting and abstinence 
from pleasures, and works of service and almsgiving), and restoration was 
only to be effected when penitence was complete. The period was short 
at first, a few weeks sufficing; but by the middle of the third century 
a sentence could run to one or two years, and after the fourth century 
even to ten or twenty years for grave offences. 

That men would undergo such discipline shews, perhaps more clearly 
than any other evidence that is available, the general feeling as to the 


1 See J. O. Nicol Synesius of Cyrene (Hulsean Essay 1886) pp. 64-69, 
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necessity of membership of the Church and of participation in the aids to 
Christian life which could be had only in communion with the Church. 

On the different stages through which they had to pass (mourners, 
hearers, kneelers, bystanders), and the different dress to be worn, and 
the positions in the Church, see D.C.A. Art. ‘Penitence’. 

In the earlier times it was only what were called ‘mortal sins’ that 
had to be purged by this public penance, that is, all kinds of idolatry, 
murder, and adultery; and the former sin is the one which had to be 
dealt with most commonly (Cyprian’s references are almost entirely to 
the lapsi). For lighter sins of daily life, private prayer and repentance, 
and the use of the ordinary means of grace, were held to suffice. The 
three sins named were held to cover all that could be regarded as in the 
same class; and covetousness, robbery with violence, and spoiling of 
graves, are mentioned as included in the list. 

But different estimates of the power of the Church in this respect 
were held, and led to controversy. The infliction of penance implied, 
or was generally understood to imply, that the Church had power to 
grant forgiveness for the sins for which penance was inflicted. But the 
idea that the Church had power to forgive mortal sins was strongly 
opposed by the Montanists and Tertullian, who regarded such an idea 
as destructive of morality, and maintained that for such sins no hope of 
forgiveness in this world should be held out: they should be punished 
by perpetual exclusion from the Church (see e.g. Tert. de Pudicitia 12). 
What the earliest practice was in such matters is uncertain; but as 
early as 169 Dionysius of Corinth had written to this effect—that no 
sin should involve perpetual excommunication (Euseb. H.E. iv 23). 
Zephyrinus had admitted to communion, after penance, some who had 
been guilty of adultery and unchastity ; and against him Tertullian wrote 
his treatise. Callistus apparently went further, and extended the hope 
of readmission to those who were guilty even of idolatry, apostasy, and 
murder, and by so doing roused the indignation of Hippolytus. It was 
the Puritan conception of the Church that really prompted the opposi- 
tion of both Tertullian and Hippolytus to what seemed a relaxation of 
discipline. [See also Dr Swete’s article J.7.S. vol. iv no. 15.] 


THE BISHOPS AS THE CENTRE OF UNION OF 
THE CHURCH 


Ignatius was the first to give expression to the theory of the Church, 
which was the basis of Cyprian’s conception, namely, that the bishop is the 
centre of unity ; and though Ignatius deals with individual churches and 
their rulers,! while Cyprian rather thinks of the Church as a whole, and 


1 So far as Ignatius recognizes a corporate whole in this connexion, it is probably 
still in regard to the individual church which had its body of presbyters, one of whom 
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bishops as a body, yet his theory is essentially the same as Cyprian’s: 
“Do nothing without the bishop” (ad Trail. 2); “Be subject to the 
bishop” (ad Magn. 13); “Look to the bishop as to the Lord himself” 
(ad Eph. 6)—this is the burden of exhortation after exhortation ; though 
he frequently joins with the bishop the body of presbyters and the 
deacons too, speaking of the former, in one case at least, as harmoniously 
related to the bishop as the strings are to the lyre (ad Eph. 4). He 
pids all “follow the bishop as Jesus Christ followed his Father” (ad 
Smyrn. 8), but he adds also “and the body of presbyters as the apostles ; 
and reverence the deacons as the commandment of God”. And else- 
where he bids them reverence the deacons as Jesus Christ, even as the 
bishop who is a type of the Father, and the presbyters as the council of 
God and the uniting bond of the apostles. Apart from these, he says, 
you cannot speak of a Church (ad Trail. 3). 

It is thus the same conception that is in Cyprian’s mind, when he 
declares that Christ’s Church is constituted by the people united to the 
bishop and the flock clinging to its shepherd. The bishop is in the 
Church and the Church in the bishop. Any one who is not with the 
bishop is not in the Church. The Church is not rent and divided, but 
bound and linked together by the bishops who form together, one with 
another, a solid body.! They are a collegiwm, and on their unity the 
unity of the Church rests. They are the successors of the apostles, and 
according to Cyprian’s teaching personal holiness is requisite for the due 
administration of their office (Hp. 65. 4 ; 66.1). All true members of the 
Church will obey them—opposition to the bishop is opposition to God. 

In this conception there is no real identification of the Chureh 
with the organization, the hierarchy. The Church is still regarded as 
the society of the faithful. But it is the society regarded as grouped 
round the bishops, in such a sense that the bishops are essential to its 
existence. 

So, too, the fact that the bishop was always the agent in discipline, 
the judge and arbiter of penance, through whom the restoration of the 
penitent was effected, even though his presbyters were often associated 
with him, must have aided the conception of him as the centre of the 
practical life of the Church. 

Augustine’s conception of the bishops as the successors of the 
apostles, and the guarantee, accordingly, that the Church over which 
they preside is the Church of the apostles, is similar to Cyprian’s ; but 


in particular exercised the ‘episcopal’ function of oversight. Cf. ad Trail. 2, where 
to ‘Do nothing without the bishop” he adds, ‘‘Be in subjection to the body of 
presbyters too, as to the representatives (dmécronor) of Christ”. 

* Connexa et cohaerentium sibi invicem sacerdotum glutino copulata, Zit. ‘joined 


and linked together by the glue of the bishops who stick together each to each” 
(Cyprian Zp. 66. 8), 
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he lays less stress on the bishops as the centre of unity, in proportion as 
he emphasizes more the thought, that the presence of the Holy Spirit 
and of love are the essential notes of the Church. He seems to be much 
less affected by any hierarchical interest. 

By the Donatists the bishops were regarded as the safeguards of the 
purity rather than of the unity of the Church; hence the need of their 
personal holiness. 

In like manner Vincent of Lerinum finds little place for the 
episcopate in this connexion. 

The later theory, which would see the centre of unity in the Papacy, 
can claim little general support in the earlier ages with which we have 
to do; but traces of it are to be found in regard to doctrine as in regard 
to practice, at least from the time of Stephen, though the idea of an 
episcopus episcoporum was then indignantly repudiated. Yet it was as 
successors of Peter that the bishops of Rome asserted their authority, 
and, as such, obtained what was conceded them; and as the chiefs of 
the only apostolic See in the West they naturally acquired their primacy 
~ over the other bishops of the Western Church. But it was as being in 
this way the embodiment of tradition, representing apostolic teaching, 
that the claim to be the successors of Peter had weight. [The nihil 
innovetur of Stephen, with regard to the question of baptism, truly 
represents the appeal to tradition. So Leo the Great, who wished his 
letter to Flavian to be taken as an authoritative statement of doctrine, 
and to form a test of membership of the Catholic Church, expressly 
referred to the Apostles’ Creed as its basis, and only summed up the 
traditional teaching of western theologians! And it was as such that it 
was considered and received, on its merits, not on any personal authority 
of its writer—see supra p. 286.] But at Ephesus, in 431, the papal 
legates had asserted this claim, with the more personal touch, “‘ Peter 
always, down to the present time, lives and adjudicates in his successors “sf 
And Jerome pointed clearly to the Pope as the centre of unity in the 
later sense, when he declared, with reference to the special commission 
to Peter, “one is chosen from among the Twelve, just in order that by 
the appointment of a head there might be left no opportunity of schism ” 
(adv. Jovin. i. 26)—a saying in accordance with the claim of Zosimus 
and his successors to receive appeals on the strength of a supposed canon 
of Nicaea. On this see A. Robertson D.C.B. ‘ Augustinus’, and C. H. 
Turner The Genwineness of the Sardican Canons, J.T.S. vol. iii no. 11. 


1 Mr, Burn suggests that probably the ‘Constantinopolitan’ Creed was taken up 
so warmly because it had the words capxw0évra ék mvetpuaros aylov kal Maplas rijs 
map0évov which formed a parallel to the natus est de Spiritu sancto et Maria Virgine 
of the Old Roman Creed quoted by Leo (see supra p. 288 n. 2): and he thinks that 
Leo’s references to the ‘one faith’ may imply acceptance of this ‘‘ Apostles’ Creed” 
of Constantinople, parallel as a baptismal creed to his own. 


CHAPTER XxX 
BAPTISM 


The General Conception of a Sacrament—The Use of the Term 


AT the outset of any account of the Sacraments of the Church, 
it must be noted that in early times there were no formulated 
doctrines about them. There was neither close definition of the 
term itself nor desire to explain with any precision the exact 
nature of the rites and the manner in which their action was 
effected; and in the following pages no attempt at systematic 
treatment will be made. 

The practices were there: the facts were realized: but 
controversy had not arisen.? 

From the earliest days Baptism had been conferred and the 
Lord’s Supper had been administered, and certain privileges 
and gifts were known to be obtained by baptism and by the 
Eucharist ; but the realities, the things themselves, were in use 
long before a special term was needed to describe them. 

At first there were sacraments many: the term was used 
in a wider sense. It represented the Greek word ‘mystery’ 
(uvoTijptov) as used in the New Testament of a ‘secret’, long- 
hidden and still hidden from the mass of men, but revealed to 
Christians. Everything which could be called a ‘mystery’ was 
to Latin Christians a ‘sacrament’, while the Latin associations 
of the word ‘sacrament’ gave it a still wider range of meaning, 
so that it covered much to which the Greek term could not 
have been applied.? 


Such qualifications of this statement as may suggest themselves, in particular 
with regard to some points connected with baptism, are noted later. 

* Sacramentwm meant originally a,‘‘ pledge or deposit in money” which in certain 
suits was required by Roman law—in the form of a wager as to the right; then it 
was used of the pledge of military fidelity, voluntary at first but afterwards exacted 
—an oath of allegiance ; and so of any solemn oath or obligation taken on oneself, 


The ecclesiastical use was probably determined by its adoption in the Latin Versions 
as the rendering of wvorhpiov—e.g. Eph. 5°, 1 Tim, 31, 
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The earliest instance of its use in relation to the Lord’s 
Supper is probably to be seen in Pliny’s Letter to Trajan in 
which he speaks of the Christians binding themselves by a 
‘sacrament’, using no doubt the term which they had used to 
him, though understanding it in the narrower Latin sense. 
Tertullian is the first to use the phrase “the Sacrament of 
baptism and of the Eucharist ”,! and he also uses the word in the 
use of oil and of milk and honey;? but he readily employs it 
in a more general sense, in considering passages of Scripture 
where it represents the Greek word ‘mystery’® With Cyprian 
it has the sense of a sacred bond, or a symbol or its meaning ; 4 
with Augustine of a sign pertaining to divine things, with or 
without a gift of grace attached ;> and Leo uses it frequently of 
any sacred act or rite or meaning or observance. It means 
then, always, something to be kept sacred, whether a secret or a 
revelation or a mystery or an act or operation symbolical of a 
spiritual force. 

At a later time, as is well known, the use of the term was 
narrowed down, and more precise definitions were framed. But 
the subject did not come before Councils of the Church during 
the first few centuries (except in regard to some details of the 
administration of baptism), and it is only the thought of 
individual teachers and thinkers that can be presented here, in 
regard to what were always held to be the chief sacraments— 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.® 

1Tert. adv. Mare. iv 34, cf. de Cor. 3, 

2 See the striking passage adv. Marc. i14, in which against Marcion he argues 
that the Lord himself never despised the use of any of the works of God’s creation. 

3 Hg. ibid. v. 18. 4 Cyprian de Lapsis 7, de Unitate 7, de Orat. 9, 28. 

5 See ¢.g. Hp. 137, 15, Serm. 272, de Cat. Rud. 26. He uses the term of Jewish 
ordinances, salt given to catechumens, the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, chrism and 
imposition of hands, orders, marriage, baptism, and the Lord’s body and blood. He 
gives various partial definitions of the terms, as that ‘‘one thing is seen, another 
understood” (aliud videtur, aliud intelligitur, cf. ‘the outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace’’), ‘‘something is signified which must be reverently 
received”, ‘‘ what is seen has a bodily appearance, what is understood has spiritual 
fruit”. He lays stress on the part played by the Word, which effects the sacrament 
(accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum, etiam ipsum tanquam visibtle 
verbum), and asks ‘‘what is a corporeal sacrament but a kind of visible word?” 
The signs of divine things are visible, but the things themselves which are invisible 
are honoured in them. [See also the note on the history of the word in Bright St 
Leo on the Incarnation p. 136.] 

6 The idea that divine grace is conferred by these sacraments was often so stated 


in early times, that the inference might easily be drawn that it was supposed that 
grace was limited to the sacrament, so that without the sacrament there would be 
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The Sacrament of Baptism 


With regard to baptism scarcely any developement can be 
seen during the period with which we are concerned. It is the 
doctrine of the New Testament writings that is repeated almost 
verbatim by the earliest fathers to whom we can refer, and by 
the writers of the fourth and fifth centuries. Developement was 
only in the application of principles to new circumstances, and in 
the accompaniments of the rite. The latter do not concern us 
here, except so far as they serve to throw light on the doctrinal 
conceptions which they represent. 

And it must suffice to take only representative examples of 
teaching, and earlier rather than later examples. 


Early Conceptions of Baptism 


The real import of baptism in early days is no doubt to be 
seen in the fact that it was the visible mark of acceptance of 
Christ as Saviour. and of entrance into the Church which he 
founded to be the guardian of the salvation he gave (Acts 
241), But it is very much more than a mere ceremony of 
initiation. It was regarded as in itself conveying the blessings 
and the grace which were bestowed. It was the medium by 
which the power of the life and death of Christ was made 
effective to individual experience. And as the habit of post- 


no gift of grace. The inference would be at all events an uncertain one; but that a 
wider conception prevailed in the Church was in large measure due to the dominant 
influence of Augustine’s teaching. ‘‘ Augustine left a permanent, an indelible stamp, 
upon ecclesiastical life and thought. The conception of grace was thenceforth never 
in the West so nearly limited to sacraments as it practically remained in the Greek 
Church. The sacraments were held in a deepened sense, with a context of grace, 
preventing, predisposing, concomitant, which conditioned the grace of the sacrament 
itself” (A. Robertson Regnum Dei p. 198). 

1 So baptism was perhaps originally into the name of Jesus only (Acts 2%8, 816, 
1048)—though, in view of the full form given in Matt. 281°, the expressions used in 
Acts may possibly signify Christian baptism without denoting any particular form 
of words (see supra p. 25 n. 1). And in the third or fourth centuries there were still 
some who held the one name by itself to be sufficient (see Cyprian Hp. 73, 4 and 75, 
5, 16-18, Ambrose de Spiritu S.i8). But the full name of the Trinity is found in 
Justin Martyr’s account of the rite (Apol. i 61 f.), in Tertullian (de Bapt. 18, adv. 
Prax. 26), and is insisted upon by Cyprian (/oc. cit.) and some other writers on the 
subject (c.g. Augustine de Bapt. vi 25), (The early practice of baptism into the 
name of Jesus only was defended on the ground that the whole Trinity was implied 


in each of the persons—the repiydpyors. See Cyprian Lp. 73, 17, and Ambrose 
loc. cit.) 
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poning baptism grew up, and the unbaptized were regarded as 
belonging to the Church, the rite was less and less considered 
as an act of initiation, and its other aspects and effects were 
emphasized. It might even come to seem the completion rather 
than the beginning of the Christian life. 

The general sentiment in regard to it is reflected in the 
names by which it was known.2 It was the bath in which all 
the pollution of sin was washed away; the illumination, by 
which all the darkness of ignorance was dispelled and the light 
of the truth shed over the soul; it was the seal, God’s mark to 
attest forgiveness and all the benefits which were to follow and 
to prove the recipient his own; it was the new birth or 
regeneration, by which the new life was begun. It conferred 
forgiveness of sins and established actual sinlessness. 

Repentance and faith on the part of the person to be 
baptized must obviously precede the baptism; but it was through 
the rite itself that forgiveness was bestowed. So closely was 
forgiveness of past sins connected with the rite of baptism 
that, as baptism could not be repeated, it was widely deemed 
expedient to delay it as long as possible, lest sins committed 
after baptism should fail to find forgiveness. The opposition to 
infant baptism was based upon this feeling,? strengthened by the 
conviction that the guilt of sin after baptism was peculiarly great ;* 


10Of, Augustine Confess. vi 4. 

2 Names commonly found are Aodrpov, pwricuss, opparyls, dvayévynos, descriptive 
of various aspects of the Bdmricua. It was also viewed as taking the place of cir- 
cumcision—¢.g. Justin Dial. c. Tryph. 48. (opparyls, the ‘seal’, specially applied to 
the chrism or confirmation, is also used of baptism proper.) 

3 The evidence of the New Testament is not decisive as to the custom of the first 
generation, and probably all allusions are to the baptism of adults, though 1 Cor. 
74, and Eph. 61, may imply the baptism of children. (See Mark 1014, Matt. 184%, 
Acts 2°8 1048, 1 Cor. 11%.) The baptism of infants was not universal in the time of 
Tertullian, who opposed it and argued against it (see de Bapt. 18) on the ground 
that delay was safer and more expedient ; but Irenaeus adv. Haer. ii 83. 2 seems 
to attest it ; Cyprian advised it as soon as possible on account of its beneficial effects 
(Zp. 64, 5); and Origen called it a tradition from the apostles (Comm. in Rom. 5°). 
That many, however, preferred to postpone it, is shewn by the case of Constantine, 
and still later by Chrysostom’s exhortations. Probably the practice of immediately 
baptizing children of Christian parents was generally followed from an early time, 
though postponement in the case of adult converts was common even in the fifth 
century. 

4 Such was the interpretation of the severe passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
e.g. Heb. 64-6, and Rom. 2!" 71, See, for example, Ireneeus iv 42. 4, ‘*We ought 
therefore . . . to be afraid lest haply, if after the recognition of Christ we do aught 
unpleasing to God, we have no longer forgiveness of our sins but are shut out from 
his kingdom” (but ef. also iv 46. 1). Cf. Tert. de Bapt. 8. 
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so that it seemed desirable to save the child from the risk of 
incurring such guilt.’ 


Justin Martyr on Baptism 


Outside the New Testament the earliest description of the 
meaning of the rite is that which Justin gives.2 “All who are 
convinced and believe that what is taught and said by us is 
true, and promise that they can live accordingly, are taught to 
pray and to ask from God, with fasting, forgiveness of their past 
sins, while we pray and fast with them. Then they are taken 
by us to a place where is water, and are regenerated with the 
kind of regeneration with which we ourselves were regenerated ; 
for the bath, which they then have in the water, they make 
in the name of the Father and Lord God of the Universe, 
and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit? For 
Christ said, ‘ Unless ye be regenerated, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.’” Justin then notes that, while it is 
impossible to be literally born again, the prophet Isaiah had 
pointed to the way of escape from sins by the cleansing of water ; 
and he goes on to contrast the first birth, in regard to which we 
have neither consciousness nor volition, after which we live in 
bad and wicked ways and habits, with the new birth by which 
we cease to be children of compulsion and ignorance, and become 
children of moral purpose or choice and knowledge, and obtain 
remission of sins which we have sinned before :—when over him 
who has chosen to be regenerated, and has repented of the sins 
he has committed, the name of the Father of the universe—the 
Lord God—is called in the water (for this is all that is said by 
him who brings to the bath him who is to be washed). “ And 
this bath”, he adds, “is called illumination, inasmuch as those 
who learn these things are being illumined in understanding. 
And he who is illumined is washed in the name of Jesus Christ, 
who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in the name of the 
Holy Spirit, who proclaimed beforehand, by means of the 


1 Tt was thus in the interests of the adult that delay was counselled, rather than 
from any notion of the child’s incapacity to receive the benefit of the sacrament. 

? Justin Apol. i61f. There are mere references, however significant, earlier, ¢.g. 
Did. 7; Barn. 11, 16; Hermas V7%s, iii 8, Mand. iv 3, Sim. ix 16; Ignatius Eph. 
18, Polyc. 6. 

*> The amplification of the actual formula is probably intended as an aid to 
heathen readers, 
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prophets all things concerning Jesus.” From this account it is 
clear that Justin sees in the rite—on the part of the baptized 
—the conscious recognition of a new ideal of life and repentance 
for the past, and—on the part of God—the gift of remission of 
sins and spiritual enlightenment. He is cautious and guarded in 
his expressions, as writing for other than Christians; but there 
is no concealment of the main conceptions. He goes on further, 
after a short digression, to state that the newly baptized is then 
taken to the assembly of the brethren, who join in prayers for 
him and themselves, and all others, that, having learned the truth, 
they may be found keepers of the commandments and be saved 
with the eternal salvation. Then follows the communion. It 
is probable that these prayers, which seem to be regarded as 
completing the baptism, included the laying on of hands, or 
confirmation. 


Tertullian on Baptism 


Tertullian, whose tract On Baptism is valuable to us for the 
light it throws on details of practice as well as for the exposition 
of doctrine, boldly declares that no one can obtain salvation 
without baptism+; and with eloquent eulogy of the virtues of 
water, while contrasting its simplicity with the great thing it 
effects, he speaks of it as conferring eternal life’ It is in water 
that we are born, and only by staying in water that we can be 
saved. The water itself, hallowed by the Holy Spirit, drinks 
in the power of hallowing.* It prepares man for the reception 


17Tertullian de Baptismo 12, 13, with reference to John 8° and the baptismal 
commission Matt. 28" ‘Faith’ alone therefore is not enough. So Augustine, 
Serm. 294, 8, 16,19. Infants dying unbaptized would be excluded from heaven, 
though they would have the lightest punishment (Zp. 215 § 1, cf. Hp. 166 § 5). 

2 Tbid. 1, 2. 

3 He fears that if he describes fully all the beneficial qualities and powers of 
water, he will seem to have detailed the praises of water rather than the principles 
of baptism. 

484. It is an unsympathetic criticism that styles Tertullian’s conception 
‘magical’. His strong expressions about the water must be taken in close associa- 
tion with the rite as a whole. This consecration of the water (to which allusions are 
frequent afterwards—by invocation of the Spirit or by prayer) is first mentioned 
by Tertullian, Cyprian goes further (Zp. 70. 1), in saying the water must be 
sanctified by a priest, by one who is himself clean and has the Holy Spirit. Cyril 
of Jerusalem (Cat. iii 3) expresses the same belief in a sacred efficacy attaching to 
the water which has received the invocation of the Holy Spirit and of Christ and of 
the Father, and so has ceased to be mere water, and become able to hallow both body 
and soul. And Cyril of Alexandria carries on the traditional teaching in somewhat 
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of the Holy Spirit and restoration to the image of God which he 
had lost. The anointing with holy oil and the imposition of 
hands that follow complete the rite and its spiritual benefit. 


Cyprian on Baptism 


Cyprian’s references to baptism shew the same conceptions,” 
particular points being emphasized in connexion with the contro- 
versy as to heretical baptism, which became so acute in his time.® 
To him baptism was a real illumination, following upon the 
cleansing from sins, and he gives enthusiastic expression to his 
own experience. He had been enslaved to faults and errors, from 
which he could not free himself, and despaired of better things ; 
but baptism gave him freedom and new life and power. “As 
soon as by help of the water of birth the stains of my former 
life were wiped away, and calm pure light from on high was 
shed upon my heart, now cleansed; as soon as I had drunk in 
the Spirit from heaven, and a second birth had restored me and 
made me a new man: forthwith, in marvellous wise, what had 
been doubtful received assurance, what had been shut from me 
was laid open, what had been dark was illumined; a way was 
opened out for what before seemed difficult, what was thought 
impossible could be done; what had been born of the flesh and 
lived before in bondage to its pleasures confessed that it was 
of the earth, and what the Holy Spirit now quickened in me 
began to be God’s own.” # 


more technical terms, when he says ‘‘by means of the operation of the Spirit the 
natural water (alc@nrév twp) is transelemented to a quasi-divine and mysterious 
power” (Harnack DG. Eng. tr. vol. iv p. 284 n.—but the expressions used scarcely 
warrant the statement that a change of the water into a divine ‘‘ material” is taught). 
Yet, though the description is fuller, the thought is no deeper than that which was 
familiar to Ignatius when he wrote incidentally that Jesus was himself baptized 
‘‘in order to purify water by his passion” (Hph. 18). 

1 See Note on ‘Confirmation’ infra p. 390. Tertullian is the first to speak of the 
seasons of Easter and Pentecost as specially appropriate for baptism (§ 19), but he is 
careful to add that no time is unsuitable, and that the grace given is the same. 
And elsewhere he alludes to the threefold immersion then customary (de Corona 
§ 3), and explains the custom as having direct reference to the Trinity (adv, 
Prax. § 26). He also marks the parallel (as Justin before him) between baptism and 
the pagan mysteries—see de Bapt. 5 and de Praescr. 40, Other interesting references 
to Baptism occur in de Praeser. 36, de Res. Carn. 8. 

2 See esp. Hp. 70-74. 

On these points see Note on ‘Heretical Baptism’ infra p. 387, and on 
‘Confirmation’ p. 391. 

4 de Gratia Det § 4. 
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And more than once, besides, he declares that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit is not bestowed by measure, but that he is given 
in his plenitude to all alike in connexion with the rite 
of baptism.! Baptism is the beginning of all faith, and of the 
saving entrance on the hope of eternal life and of the divine 
condescension to purify and quicken the servants of God.? 


Cyril of Jerusalem on Baptism 


The ideas and the ritual connected with baptism find full 
expression in the Catechetical Lectures (Cat. Myst. i-iii) of Cyril 
of Jerusalem (c. 348 A.D.), though nearly all can be seen in the 
time of Tertullian. 

His exposition deals first with the renunciation of Satan 
and all his works, which the candidate for baptism pronounced 
with stretched out hand, facing the west. The meaning of the 
renunciation is drawn out in some detail and applied to daily 
life. Then, turning to the east, the candidate recited his belief 
in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and in one baptism of repent- 
ance ; turning to the east, because it is the place of light. This 
is done in the outer building.® 

Then inside the baptistery the candidate puts off his clothes 
—a symbol of the putting off of the old man with his doings. 
Naked, like Christ upon the cross, leading principalities and 
powers in triumph; like the first man Adam, in the garden, and 
not ashamed; he is anointed from head to foot with the 
exorcised oil, which has power, not only to burn and purge 
away the marks of sins, but also to put to flight all the 
invisible powers of the evil spirit. He is then questioned as to 
his faith, and thrice immersed in the water—even as Christ 
was three days in the grave. So he goes down into darkness 
and emerges (as by a resurrection) into the light of day. The 
water is at once both “a grave anda mother”. It is only by 


1 Bg. Ep. 69. 14, 64, 8. 2 Bp, 73. 12. 

3 In contrast with the previous reign of the devil and of death, Oyril declares 
that in the holy laver of regeneration God has taken away every tear from every 
face, ‘‘For no longer wilt thou mourn, now that thou hast been stripped of the 
old man, but thou wilt keep festival, clad in the vesture of salvation, even Jesus 
Christ.” Earlier in his lectures (Cat. iii 3, 4) he has insisted on the sanctifying 
power of the water, and declared that whatever good works a man may do, he will 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven unless he receive the seal which is given by 
water, 
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imitation that he shares in the cross and the grave, but salva- 
tion is thus really and in very truth bestowed upon him. He 
becomes conformed to the Son of God, a partaker in Christ, 
himself an anointed one (a ‘ Christ’), having received the mark 
of the Holy Spirit. Everything is done in his case in image, 
because he is an image of Christ. So when he comes from the 
water, just as the Holy Spirit descended upon Christ after his 
baptism, he is anointed with the ointment (the chrism), which 
corresponds to the Spirit wherewith Christ was anointed, the oil 
of gladness. Cyril warns his pupils against supposing that this 
chrism is mere plain oil, and tells them that just as the bread 
of the Eucharist, after the invocation of the Holy Spirit, is not 
simple bread, but is the body of Christ, so this holy ointment 
is no longer anything plain and ordinary, after the invocation 
of the Spirit, but the spiritual gift of Christ and of the Holy 
Spirit, made efficient by his divine presence; so that when 
the body is anointed with the visible ointment, the soul is 
hallowed with the holy and life-giving Spirit. This spiritual 
unction is a reality, and gives its recipients full right to the name 
of Christians.2 The holiness of Christ will pass over to them. 

Real union with Christ would thus seem to be the chief 
effect of the rite of baptism as a whole, according to Cyril’s con- 
ception.’ 


Ambrose on Baptism 


Ambrose, in his treatise on the Mysteries,* contributes little 
fresh that is of doctrinal importance, though he gives some 
interesting interpretations of the ritual, as, for example, that 
the unction which follows baptism (the chrism) is parallel to 
the unction of Aaron, to make a chosen race, priestly and 


1 He is anointed on the forehead, the ears, the nostrils, the breast, in order that 
every power and sense may be consecrated and armed. See, further, Additional Note 
on ‘‘ Confirmation” infra p. 390. 

2So Tertullian (de Bapt. 7) had noted that the name of Christ himself was 
derived from the anointing, the chrism. And still earlier (c, 180 A.p.) Theophilus 
(ad Autol. i. 12) wrote ‘‘ We, therefore, are called Christians on this account, 
because we are anointed with the oil of God”. 

3 Cf. Rom. 6 and see supra p. 25. This conception of St Paul is the 
starting-point of the teaching of Cyril, as of that of Gregory of Nyssa Or, Cat. 33-36, 
on which see infra p. 411. 

4There seems no sufficient reason to question the genuineness of this treatise, 
though its date is uncertain. The six sermons de Sacramentis, on the other hand, 
seem to bealater composition based on the de Mysteriis, but whether by Ambrose 
himself or by some later writer is uncertain. 
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precious ; for we all are anointed with spiritual grace into the 
kingdom of God and the priesthood! He also insists that the 
merits of the ministrant are not to be taken into account in the 
sacrament, inasmuch as the Lord Jesus, invoked by the prayers 
of the priest, is present himself. One fresh doctrinal idea in 
his treatise must be noted, though its meaning is obscure. In 
connexion with the text “He who is washed (lotus) has no 
need save to wash his feet (ut pedes lavet), but is wholly clean ” 
(Jn 13”), he refers to the practice of washing the feet of the 
newly baptized? In regard to Peter he gives the explanation 
that, though Peter was clean, he still had the sin of the first 
man derived by descent, and “ the sole of his foot was therefore 
washed, that inherited sins might be done away, for it is our 
own sins that are removed by baptism”. He says no more about 
it, and he certainly speaks elsewhere as though baptism removed 
all trace of sin, yet, so far as this ob<ter dictum goes, it implies 
the theory that ‘original sin’ is removed by the subsequent 
washing of the feet. For this theory there is no other evidence? 

From the end of the fourth century no questions arose in 
regard to baptism except such as have been considered already 
in connexion with the Pelagian controversy, and some points of 
detail which are referred to in the following notes. 


1 He also adds mention of the white garment put on immediately after baptism, 
to symbolize the new purity of soul ; and he gives all through references to ‘types’ 
of baptism and explanations of the ritual from incidents in the Old and New 
Testaments. 

* This ceremony was a recognized part of the ritual of baptism in the Gallican 
churches (see Art. ‘Baptism’ D.C.A. vol. i p. 164»), and was evidently in use at 
Milan (cf. de Sacr. iii ch. i), but there is no evidence for it elsewhere. Ambrose 
speaks of it here as specially designed to teach humility. 

8 What Ambrose really meant, and what conception of baptism underlies this 
passage, seems very obscure. Peter had not received Christian baptism ; yet he was 
lotus and mundus. Perhaps, as Westcott suggests (ad Zoc.), his baptism had been 
his ‘‘direct intercourse and union with Christ”. Ambrose implies that he was free 
from sin of his own conscious initiative ; but there was still the stain of birth, and 
that was removed by the washing of the feet. (This is a reversal of tho interpreta- 
tion which would distinguish Aehovpévos and vf~acGat, and seo in the former the full 
cleansing, and in the latter the partial washing, which removes ‘the stains con- 
tracted in the walk of life” (Westcott), The Latin does not discriminate between 
the two verbs.) If Ambrose intended any analogy, he teaches that we, in like 
manner, receive cleansing from our own sins by baptism, but from our original sin 
by the washing of the feet which follows. The editors, however, naturally shrink 
from attributing this theory to him, in view of his other utterances on the subject 
in general, and of the local character of the rite ; but no satisfactory explanation 
of the passage has been given. That he regarded tho: rite as conferring at least, 
some special grace seems clear, 
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MARTYRDOM AS BAPTISM 


That martyrdom might take the place of baptism was an accepted 
principle, even with those who laid most stress on the necessity of 
baptism for salvation. 

Thus Tertullian, having insisted that faith is not enough without 
baptism, that baptism can be received only in the orthodox Church, 
once for all, and is not to be repeated (contrasting it with the frequent 
‘washings’ of the Jews), goes on to declare that Christians have, how- 
ever, a second laver, which is the baptism of blood. He sees a reference 
to it in our Lord’s saying, that he had a baptism to be baptized with, 
when he was already baptized (Lk. 12°°), and in St. John’s description 
of him as having come by water and by blood (1 Jn. 5%); and he 
declares that from the spear-wound in his side there issued these two 
baptisms. So martyrdom is a baptism which bestows in full the laver, 
if not yet received, and restores it if lost (de Bapt. 15, 16). 

And Cyprian follows him closely (Zp. 73. 22), speaking of martyr- 
dom as the chief and most glorious baptism, and citing the case of the 
penitent robber as shewing that those who are baptized by their own 
blood, and hallowed by suffering, obtain the promised benefits. 

That martyrdom could be in this way a substitute for baptism was 
acknowledged with equal heartiness by Augustine, with reference to 
Cyprian’s proof; though he is conscious that Cyprian’s instance is not 
very apposite, and points out that the robber was crucified, not for 
Christ’s sake, but for his own crimes, and that he did not suffer 
because he believed, but believed in the course of suffering. And so 
Augustine is led to say that faith and conversion of heart also (as 
well as martyrdom) may compensate for the want of baptism when 
there has not been opportunity of receiving baptism (de Bapt. ec. Don. 
iv 29). 


HERETICAL BAPTISM 


Whether baptism be regarded as admission to the Christian society, 
entrance into the Church as an organized body, or as a sacrament, the 
administration of which (and of all the benefits it conveys) was com- 
mitted by Christ to his apostles, it might naturally be inferred that _ 
only those who were members of the Christian society or the Church 
could give admission to their body, and only those who fulfilled the 
conditions of a true faith in Christ could receive the benefits of the 
sacrament. 

Accordingly, at an early date it was. maintained that heretics could 
not confer valid baptism. Tertullian (de Bapt. 15) argues, on the basis 
of the text “One Lord, one faith, one baptism”, that heretics have no 
part in the faith of the Church, as their exclusion from communion 
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shews. Their God is not the God of the Church; nor have they the 
one Christ ; and therefore they have not got the one baptism. 

To the same effect Cyprian (e.g. Ep. 73; cf. Ep. 69, 70, 71) insisted 
that there was nothing in common, as regards baptism, between heretics 
and orthodox; just as they had not got in common either God the 
Father, or Christ the Son, or the Holy Spirit, or the faith, or the 
Church itself. Those, therefore, who had received baptism from 
heretics had not really been baptized at all; he even says (de Unit. 
Hecles. 11) that such a baptismal birth bears sons, not to God, but to 
the devil, as father ; and, when they wished to join the Church, they 
must receive the rite in full. It was not a question of rebaptizing 
them, which, of course, could not be thought of. Anyone who had 
been baptized in the Church and had then fallen into heresy, and 
afterwards desired to return to the truth and his mother Church, 
would be received with imposition of hands alone (see e.g. Ep. 71. 
1, 2). There is no such thing as baptism outside the Church. There 
is one Lord, one faith, one Church, one baptism. The grace depends 
upon the faith (¢bid. 73. 4). If there is not the true faith, there cannot 
be obtained the remission of sins and the grace of divine forgiveness. 
The authority to confer it was given primarily to Peter, and afterwards 
to the other apostles, and is only to be found among the ministers of 
the Church. The heretic who has lost the Holy Spirit cannot perform 
spiritual acts or give what he does not himself possess (Ep. 70). 

In this conception Cyprian was supported by all the African bishops 
and by strong feeling in the eastern Church, as well as at Alexandria 
(cf. Firmilian of Caesarea in Cypr. Zp. 75, Clem. Al. Strom. i 19, and 
Dionysius Euseb. H.#. vii 7). Against Cyprian’s conception the 
treatise de Rebaptismate (printed among Cyprian’s works) was written 
in favour of the validity of heretical baptism. 

The Roman opposition, headed by Stephen (who claimed the 
anthority of tradition for his view), recognized the security for the 
essence of Church membership in the institution rather than in the 
person, in the opus operatwm—the objective form of the sacrament. 
The sacrament was God’s, and the human organ through which it was 
administered could not affect it. The Councils of Arles and of Nicaea 
gave sanction to this opinion rather than the other, provided that the 
baptism had been given in the name of the Trinity—a limitation, 

however, which does not seem necessarily to require a true faith on 
~ the part of the ministrant, even in this important particular. 

This view, which is summed up in Augustine’s non est cogitandum 
quis det sed quid det (de Bapt. iv 10. 6) prevailed in the West, but 
only partially in the East. Thus Cyril of Jerusalem (Procat. 7) says 
simply ‘heretics are rebaptized, because their former baptism was not 
baptism”; and Athanasius (Or. c. Ar. ii 42, 43) insists that it is not 
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enough to say the names only, if they have not the right intention, and 
that baptism by Arians and others who have not the true faith in the 
Father and the Son is vain and unprofitable, so that “he who is 
sprinkled by them is rather defiled in ungodliness than redeemed”. 
And though distinctions were drawn, the practice of rebaptizing heretics 
seems to have remained in the East, where it is still the custom. 

Augustine’s attitude towards the question seems to shew a strange 
acceptance of the established practice and denial of the principles 
which it implied. He maintained, on the one hand, that heretical or 
schismatical baptism was valid, but, on the other hand, that it did not 
confer remission of sins, or any saving grace, until the heretics so 
baptized abjured their errors and joined the Church. Hereby he held 
that he avoided violation of the sacrament of God, while securing the 
right state of mind on the part of the person baptized—“ intellec- 
tum hominis corrigo, non Dei violo sacramentum ” (contra Pettl. 
de unico baptismo § 3). Wherever the sacrament was adminis- 
tered, it was God’s sacrament—holy in itselfi—and it conferred on the 
recipient of it a ‘character’ or mark which nothing could destroy ; 
but it was only in union with the Catholic Church that he could 
actually enjoy its benefits. (This distinction between habere and 
utiliter or salubriter habere was apparently forged as a weapon against 
the Donatists.) And, similarly, against the theory that the ministrant 
of the sacrament must be holy, he insisted that the conscience of man 
was often unknown to him, but he was certain of the mercy of Christ . 
(c. litt. Petil. i 8), and that the important matter was “ not who gives, 
but what he gives” (de Bapt. iv 16 “non cogitandum quis det sed quid 
det ”). 


BAPTISM BY LAYMEN 


No rule seems to have been laid down as to the qualifications re- 
quisite in one who was to administer the rite. Neither the twelve nor 
the seventy were commissioned to baptize (Lk. 9 and 10), and only one 
gospel includes baptism in the final commission to the eleven (Mt 281°). 
It seems probable that the apostles took part in baptizing converts 
(cf. Acts 241 and 1 Cor. 114) ; but there is no direct evidence that they did 
so in the Acts of the Apostles, and St Paul’s incidental allusion to the 
fact that he himself only occasionally baptized a convert proves that 
the practice was not common, and that he regarded himself as sent by 
Christ “not to baptize, but to preach”. The baptism of the eunuch 
by Philip (doubtless the Philip who was one of ‘the seven’) and of 
St Paul—as it seems—by Ananias (who probably held no ‘ official’ 
position) is enough to shew that there was no monopoly of the right to 


1 See de Bapt. c. Don. i 15-18 and iv 23 ff., and elsewhere. 
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confer baptism, and probably any believer in Christ was deemed to be 
competent to admit another to the Church and so secure to him 
remission of sins. This right of laymen has never been denied by the 
Church. But the special commission to the apostles (Mt 281°) distinctly 
favours the theory that it is only as the representative of them and 
their successors that a layman acts. The theory is plainly expressed 
by Ignatius (ad Smyrn. 8)—“ Without the bishop it is not lawful to 
baptize”, And it must be noted that the chrism and imposition of 
hands (see note following), whereby the rite of baptism was completed, 
could never be given by any other than a bishop; or, at all events, 
even when a presbyter might in this way complete the rite (as in the 
Eastern Church in later times), the chrism which he used had been 
consecrated by a bishop. And Tertullian shews his acceptance of the 
theory when, while vindicating the rights of laymen in emergencies, 
he says (de Bapt. 17): “The chief priest, who is the bishop, has the 
right of conferring baptism (jus dandi); and next the presbyters and 
deacons—not, however, without the licence (sine auctoritate) of the 
bishop, for the sake of the honour of the Church, which must be safe- 
guarded as the safeguard of peace. With this limitation, the right 
belongs to the laity too (for what is received by all alike can be given by 
all alike), unless bishops or presbyters or deacons discentes (? late Lat. = 
licensed to teach, z.e. deacons with more than the usual ecclesiastical 
powers of deacons—as to which see Cheetham Art. ‘Deacon’ D.C.A. 
esp. pp. 530, 531) are invited. The word of the Lord ought not to be 
hidden from any one. Likewise baptism, which is equally God’s own, 
can be administered by all. But the practice of modesty and modera- 
tion is all the more incumbent on the laity because it is required of 
their superiors, so that they may not take upon themselves a duty of 
the episcopate assigned to bishops. Ambition is the mother of schisms. 
The most holy apostle said that all things were permitted but not all 
things were expedient. Be satisfied, therefore, to use the right in 
emergencies in any case in which the circumstances of place, or time, 
or person require.” (Cf. Cyprian Ep. 73. 7, and the de Rebapt. 10.) 
Cyril’s evidence (Cat. 17. 35) is to like effect, when he speaks of the 
baptizand coming before the bishops or presbyters or deacons, but 
immediately adds words implying that anyone could confer the gift of 
grace, since it is not derived from men but from God, and is only 
administered through the agency of men. The right of women to 
baptize was, however, strenuously repudiated by Tertullian in his pre- 
Montantistic days (de Bapt. 17; cf. de Virg. Vel. 9, and de Praescript. 
41), and this was the accepted view in the Church. 

Bishop, priest, and deacon were all mentioned as present by 
Ambrose (de Myst. ii). Cyprian (Zp. 73. 7) regards the authority to 
declare remission of sins as strictly limited to the Church, and 
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apparently to its ordained ministry. Cf. also Jerome adv. Lucif. 9, 
and Augustine contra ep. Parm. ii 29 and de Bapt. c. Don. v 14. 


CONFIRMATION 


Of ‘Confirmation’ as a distinct rite, separated and disconnected 
from baptism, there is no other evidence during the first five centuries 
than that which the New Testament itself supplies (as to which see 
supra p. 24 n. 8). But in close connexion with baptism, as an essential 
part of the rite, with which the benefits of baptism itself were directly 
associated, there was the chrism and imposition of hands, which at a 
later time (when dissociated from the baptism proper) became the 
separate rite of confirmation. (The name BeBaiwors tis duoroylas is 
applied to the chrism in Const. Apost. iii 17, and the consecration of 
the chrism was always deemed to be an episcopal act.) It is from the 
first with this ceremony of the chrism rather than with the actual 
baptism—z.e. with this particular part of the whole rite of baptism— 
that the reception of the Holy Spirit is associated. Baptism effected 
the cleansing needed for the moment, giving full remission of sins; but 
the special gift of grace which was required to sustain a man through 
his future life was only to be obtained through the subsequent rite. 

It is not clear whether the rite of chrism was used by the apostles. 
The references in 2 Cor. 121 and 1 Jn. 2” are to the inward unction of 
the Holy Spirit. Whether there was also an outward and visible act 
which symbolized this inward unction or not, cannot be determined. 
The argument that the early use of the rite indicates apostolic origin 
is weighty, but not decisive. 

Although Tertullian is the first who clearly states the use of 
unction in baptism in the Church, yet Ireneus mentions it as one of 
the rites of initiation employed by some of the Gnostic schools, who 
used a special kind of unguent immediately after baptism (or unguent 
mixed with water as one rite instead of baptism and unction), and it 
is most probable that their use was based upon a practice of the Church 
(see adv. Haer, 1 xxi 3, 4). So elsewhere (ébid. 1v Ixii, xiii) he clearly 
associates the gift of the Spirit with the imposition of hands, and not 
with baptism. And again (ibid. 11 xviii 1) he seems to consider the 
baptism with water as affecting the body, while it is the gift of the 
Spirit afterwards that renews the soul (so Didymus and Cyril of 
Alexandria afterwards). 

Tertullian is the first to definitely mention the unction (after 
baptism) and the imposition of hands which followed, clearly discri- 
minating the intention and effects of the two parts of the whole rite. 
He says plainly (de Bapt. 6) that we do not obtain the Holy Spirit in the 
water. As John was the forerunner of the Lord, preparing his ways ; 
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so baptism prepares the way for the Holy Spirit, by the washing away 
of sins which faith, sealed in the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
secures. Baptism gives remission of sins, but the gift of the Holy 
Spirit comes with the unction and the imposition of hands that 
follow. 

Cyprian insists that this unction is necessary to a valid baptism. 
One reason why heretical baptism was not valid was, that having 
neither church nor altar, they could not consecrate the oil (Ep. 70. 2). 
And he says that it was by the bishop’s prayer and imposition of hands 
that those who were baptized in the Church obtained the Holy Spirit 
and were consummated with the seal of the Lord (Ep. 73. 9). Whether 
the bishop’s prayer and imposition of hands may be sufficient for this 
purpose without the unction, or not, it seems clear that to Cyprian they 
were parts of one and the same rite, but that the imposition of hands 
was by far the more important part. He mentions it frequently, the 
unction seldom. (Augustine speaks of both as conveying the Holy 
Spirit. They are equivalent rites, used together and for the same 
purpose—the unction more closely connected with the baptism and 
therefore not necessarily repeated in the case of heretics, in which case 
fresh imposition of hands would be enough.) 

Just the same teaching was given by Cyril to his catechumens (see 
the passage quoted supra p. 384 n. 1). The exorcised oil before baptism 
has power to purge away the marks of sin, but it is the chrism after- 
wards that is associated with the bestowal of the Holy Spirit. 

And in keeping with this conception was the practice by which 
heretics coming over to the Church, if their baptism was recognized, 
were received by the chrism and imposition of hands (which could be 
respectively prepared and given only by a bishop of the Church)—a 
separate rite being thus in effect instituted, though it was regarded 
merely as the completion of an imperfect sacrament. So Cyprian (Jip. 
72. 1, 2) declared “It is not enough to lay hands on them that they 
may receive the Holy Spirit, unless they receive also the baptism of 
the Church ; for only when they are born by each sacrament can they 
become fully sanctified and be sons of God, since it is written, Un- 
less a man be born again of water and Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God”. (The interpretation of the saying is probably 
erroneous—it probably refers to the outward visible sign and the 
inward gift of grace: but Cyprian’s conception is clear.) Cf. Sentent. 
Episc. 5. And Cornelius of Rome (Euseb. H.. vi 43. 15) denied that 
Novatus could have received the Holy Spirit, because, though baptized 
on his bed in a dangerous illness, he did not afterwards receive the 
other things which were necessary, according to the canon of the Church, 
among which was the being sealed by the bishop (unction and imposi- 
tion of hands are doubtless meant). 
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[The earliest canons on the subjects are the 38th and the 77th of 
Elvira (306 a.p.). Cf. the 8th of Arles (314). The practice of the 
Church is also shewn by the 7th, 8th, and 48th canons of Laodicea 
(between 333 and 381), and the so-called 7th of Constantinople (381 
A.D.)—see Hefele Councils, vol. i pp. 152, 169; vol. ii pp. 302, 368.] 

On the later practice in the time of Augustine, in relation to the 
Donatists, and on Hilary’s and Augustine’s views see Mason The Rela- 
tion of Confirmation to Baptism, p. 133.ff. 

See also the treatise de Rebaptismate (on the Roman side) in Migne’s 
Cyprian and Mason op. cit. p. 122 ff. 

The first unqualified use of the term is found in Faustus, viz. 
‘confirmati’ (de Sp. S. ii 4) and ‘confirmatio’ (Homily)—see Mason 
ibid. p. 191. 
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NOTE 


Tux following account of early teaching on the Eucharist will be better 
understood, and the teaching more readily appreciated in its true pro- 
portions, if regard is had to the various forms in which the doctrine was 
expressed in later times. The different theories which have been 
widely held may be summed up as follows :— 

1. Transubstantiation.—This, though not officially recognized till 
the Council of the Lateran in 1215, was no doubt the doctrine most 
widely current for some time before and after in the Church. It was 
the doctrine enforced in England by Henry vii and Mary. The term 
itself was in use at the beginning of the twelfth century, occurring in a 
sermon of Hildebert of Tours, no. 93, Migne clxxi p. 176. 

The statement of the Council of the Lateran was as follows: “ There 
is moreover one universal Church of the faithful, outside which no one 
at all is saved, in which Jesus Christ is himself at once the priest and the 
sacrifice, whose body and blood are truly contained in the sacrament of 
the altar, under the forms of bread and of wine (sub speciebus panis et 
vini), the bread being transubstantiated into the body and the wine into 
the blood, by divine power, so that for the accomplishment of the 
mystery of unity we ourselves receive from his what he himself received 
from ours.” 

And the decree of the Council of Trent ran in equivalent terms, 
declaring that the God-man is present truly, really, and substantially 
in this sacrament, under the form of things sensible (vere, realiter, et 
substantialiter sub specie rerum sensibilium). ‘By the consecration of 
bread and wine a conversion takes place of the entire substance of the 
bread into the substance of the body of Christ our Lord, and of the 
entire substance of the wine into the substance of his blood. And this 
conversion is fittingly and appropriately styled by the Holy Catholic 
Church transubstantiation.” At the same time, the significance of this 
definition was fortified by an anathema on any one who believes that 


the substance of the elements remains after the consecration. The 
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supernatural presence is thus regarded as annihilating its natural vehicle, 
except in appearance to the senses. 

This definition, at least in the mouth of expert theologians, depends 
upon a particular philosophical theory of existence, according to which 
everything consists of two parts—(1) substance, which is invisible and 
imperceptible, and constitutes the essential reality of the thing; and 
(2) accidents, which are visible and tangible, and give the thing its 
outward form, shape, taste. (To take-a rough illustration. In the case 
of a man, the real man would not be the outward flesh and blood and 
bones and body—these would be the ‘accidents’: he himself would be 
really the invisible something behind them all.) So, in regard to the 
Eucharist, the theory was that the substance of the bread and wine (the 
invisible) became by consecration the actual substance of the Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ, while the accidents (the visible) remained 
unaltered, what they were. (The substance of the bread and wine thus 
wholly ceased to be, and a new substance took their place. The 
accidents, however, continue to exist without their substance. And it 
was the metaphysical difficulty involved in this conception of accidentia 
per se (sine subjecto) subsistentia, more than anything else, that roused 
opposition to the doctrine. This was the point to which both Wyclif and 
Luther took exception, as did Berengar before them.) The doctrine of 
transubstantiation, accordingly, as the official doctrine of the medieval 
Church, is only to be understood by experts in philosophical terms, in 
connection with a highly technical theory of existence. It was prob- 
ably never understood by the masses of the people. At all events, in 
the sixteenth century, it seems certain that ‘substance’ did not convey 
to any but experts any special metaphysical sense, and was generally 
regarded as equivalent to the ‘substance’ and the ‘accidents’ together, 
so that the theory of transubstantiation seemed to destroy the reality of 
the outward and visible sign (cf. Article xxviii ‘overthroweth the nature 
of a sacrament ’—directed probably against the popular conception of the 
doctrine, though it may be questioned whether, even according to the 
technical definition, the reality of the outward and visible sign was 
preserved when the substance disappeared and only the accidents 
remained), 

2. Consubstantiation.—Luther, as Wyclif before him and others 
who rejected the theory of accidentia sine subjecto, held that, in the 
Eucharist, while the natural substance of the bread and wine remain, 
there is present also at the same time the Body and Blood of Christ. 
In and under the consecrated elements Christ is therefore actually 
present, his very body and blood: and every one who receives the 
elements receives Christ, to his benefit or to his hurt. ‘‘ Though it bea 
rogue who takes or gives the sacrament, it is the right sacrament, 
that is Christ’s body and blood” (Luther—‘ The Greater Catechism ”), 
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Luther was chiefly concerned to maintain that there is a real presence 
in the sacrament, while denying that the theory of transubstantiation 
was necessarily the true explanation of that presence. He argues 
(Babylonish Captivity of the Church) that it is not necessary to compre- 
hend altogether the manner of the divine working ; that the laity could 
not understand the philosophical distinction between substance and 
accidents; and that Christ is able to include his body within the 
substance of bread as well as within the accidents. Luther seems to 
have avoided speaking of the ‘substance’ of the body and blood, though 
his argument implies it; but in the Formula Concordiae, drawn up in 
1577, it is declared that in the holy supper two different substances, the 
natural bread and the true natural body of Christ, are present (just as 
in Christ two distinct natures are inseparably united, unchanged)— 
and the word consubstantiation was coined, on the analogy of tran- 
substantiation, to denote this coexistence of the two substances 
together. (The word has, of course, no relation to the Latin repre- 
sentative of d00vc10s.) 

3. The Sacramentarian theory, on the contrary, denies any actual 
presence of the body of Christ, and regards the Eucharist as, above all 
else, a commemoration of the passion—a pledge (sacramentum, in the 
early Latin sense), a seal of grace, but not the means by which it is 
received. The words “This is my body” were merely symbolic and 
metaphorical (‘is’ means ‘ signifies’); by “eating his flesh and blood 0 
Christ meant simply “trusting in him”. There was thus no mystery 
about the rite; the bread and wine were in no way changed by consecra- 
tion, though becoming ‘holy’ by association with the rite. The 
presence of Christ was only granted to faith and contemplation ; it was 
not connected with the elements; and communion was an act of 
obedience to the Lord’s ordinance, rather than the means of union with 
him. These views were expressed by Zwingli, and held by the early 
Swiss and Dutch reformers, spreading to England from Holland in the 
time of Henry vi. They were the opinions for which Frith, Lambert, 
Anne Askew, and others were put to death. 

4, The Receptionist theory, to which Calvin gave currency, is 
closely allied to the ‘Sacramentarian’ in that it holds to a merely 
figurative sense of the words of institution, and recognizes no effect 
produced on the bread and wine by consecration, and no objective 
presence of Christ in the sacrament. But Calvin believed the 
Eucharist to be more than a commemorative rite, and taught that special 
grace was imparted in it to the soul of the communicant who receives 
faithfully and worthily. Such a communicant enjoys spiritual partici- 
pation in Christ, receiving in his soul a subjective presence which 
depends on his fitness when he takes into his mouth the bread and 
wine. By this theory the presence of Christ, though subjective and 
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individual and conditional, and not in any sense contained in the bread 
and wine, is associated with reception of the elements; but the rite is 
regarded in the main as a pious exercise of personal devotion. Its 
efficacy, though ultimately due to Christ’s promise, depends as much on 
the recipient as on Christ or God. ‘This theory was maintained by 
Peter Martyr, Martin Bucer, and Ridley, and through their influence 
was accepted by Cranmer. The exiles returning from Geneva in the 
time of Elizabeth commonly held the same opinion. Hooker plainly 
asserts it !—‘ The real presence of Christ’s most blessed body and blood 
is not to be sought for in the sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of 
the sacrament” and “by the sacrament Christ doth really and truly in us 
perform his promise”; and it became widely current in England both 
in the Church and among Protestant Nonconformists ; though Andrewes, 
and others like-minded with him, did their best to maintain the doctrine 
of the real presence in the sacrament. 

5. The formularies of the Church of England must therefore be 
held to be patient of the ‘Receptionist’ interpretation, in its positive 
aspect at least, though no expressions are used which suggest the 
inference that the presence is separate from the consecrated elements 
and only existent im usw. On the contrary, all the expressions used are 
compatible with the doctrine that the presence is to be found actually in 
the sacrament. The Catechism clearly asserts that the bread and the 
wine are the vehicles of the grace that is given, the means whereby the 
body and blood of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received 
(the thing signified is not conceived of as separate from the outward 
part or sign). And elsewhere, alike in the devotional language of 
the Communion Service and in the more formal descriptions of the 
Articles, the consecrated bread and wine are consistently described as 
the body and blood of Christ which every communicant receives, though 
he can only by faith become really a partaker of Christ. The presence 
of Christ is declared to be a spiritual and not a material presence; but 
the teaching that there is an objective presence of Christ in the 
elements themselves, which becomes, in the case of every worthy 
recipient, a subjective presence in the soul, is certainly a legitimate 
inference from the plain and simple sense of the terms that are used. 
In any case it is clear that the popular materialistic conceptions of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation are expressly repudiated, and technical 
definitions and scholastic terminology are carefully eschewed; but the 
doctrine that in the Eucharist Christ is verily present is firmly upheld, 
without attempt to define precisely the mode in which he is present, or 
to explain how that which still remains bread and wine can at the same 
time be the body and blood of Christ. (Cf. Bishop Ken’s Exposition of 
the Church Catechism.) 


1 Kecles. Pol. V \xvii 6. 
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The Agape 


The Eucharist! in the apostolic age was part of the common 
supper of the brotherhood—the love-feast (agape) which they 
held in imitation of the last supper of the Lord with his 
disciples. The supper apparently came first, and then the 
special acts and rites which made the celebration of the 
Eucharist2 The same practice is implied in the Didache,? and 
and was still followed when Ignatius wrote his letters urging 
the need for the presence of the bishop if there was to bea 
valid Eucharist.* 

In the following sketch of early conceptions of the Eucharist 
no attempt is made to label the teaching of different fathers and 
writers ‘symbolic’, ‘ spiritual’, ‘ materialistic’, and the like; nor 
to give a complete catena of extracts from their writings on the 
subject ;° nor yet, as a rule, to trace developement of teaching 
from one to another. There is simply stated, as much as possible 
in their own words and as briefly as possible, what seems to be 
characteristic or noteworthy. 


Early Conceptions of the Effect of Consecration— 
Ignatius, Justin, Irenaeus 


The effect which consecration of the bread and the wine— 
the giving of thanks—was believed to have upon them is con- 
ceived in the prayer in the Didache as making them spiritual 
food and drink, which gives eternal life.” 

Pliny’s informants only spoke to him of the bread and wine 


1The names familiar to the first Christians were clearly rather “‘the breaking of 
the bread” (Luke 24%5, Acts 2 4° 207) and ‘‘the Lord’s Supper” (1 Cor. 11’); and 
St Paul calls it “the cup of blessing” rather than ‘‘ of thanksgiving ”; but the term 
‘ Bucharist” is used Didache 9 ; Ignatius Philad. 4, Smyrn. 6, 8, Eph. 18; and by 
Justin’s time had become usual (A poi. i. 66). 

2 See 1 Cor. 1127 ff. and Acts 20’, and Lightfoot note infra. 8 Seo ch. x. 

4 Bg. Smyrn. 8: ‘It is not lawful without the bishop either to baptize or to hold 
a love-feast’—where the two great sacraments of the Church seem to be intended, 
although the Eucharist has been specially mentioned in the preceding context. 
See Lightfoot’s note, Apostolic Fathers part 1 vol. ii p. 8138. (The interpolator 
afterwards, when the Agape and the Eucharist had been long separated, added “‘ or 
to make oblations or to present the sacrifice”. ) 

5 For this see ¢.g. Pusey The Doctrine of the Real Presence. 

6 The chapter is therefore little more than a series of notes. I do not think 
that fuller or more connected treatment of the subject can be attempted with 
advantage here. 

1 Didache 10 (I assume this is the post-communion prayer, but possibly it is 
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as ordinary simple food! To Ignatius the Eucharist is the one 
great bond of union of Christians with one another, but only so 
because it brings them into closest relation to the Lord. To 
partake of his one flesh and of the one cup of his blood is to 
live one life’ It is this participation which really makes the 
whole Church one body. It is breaking one bread which is a 
medicine of immortality, a cure against death giving life in 
Jesus Christ for ever. So with the food of corruption and the 
pleasures of this life are contrasted the bread of God, which is 
the flesh of Christ, and his blood, which is love incorruptible.’ 
With less direct reference to the Eucharist, faith is said to be 
the flesh of the Lord, and love the blood of Jesus Christ. To 
be without participation in the true and valid Eucharist is to be 
outside the body of Christ. 

From Justin, although his account was meant for pagan 
ears, we get the first plain statement that a mysterious change 
was effected by the words of consecration.” After saying that 
the food of which he has spoken is called among Christians 
‘Eucharist’, and that none are permitted to partake of it but 
believers who have been baptized, and who live as Christ pre- 
scribed, he gives the reason. “For we do not receive these 
as common (ordinary) bread and common drink. But, just as 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, when made flesh by the word of God, 
had both flesh and blood on behalf of our salvation, so too we 
were taught that the food which has been made a Eucharist § 


only the grace after the Agape, if the words ‘‘If any be holy let him come”, indicate 
that communion follows—as Swete Services and Service Books before the Reforma- 
tion p. 78). It is difficult to decide the question whether the directions of the 
Didache refer to the Eucharist proper, or to the social meal from which the Eucharist 
is not yet separated. 

1 Pliny to Trajan Hp. 96 (ed. E. G. Hardy). They probably told Pliny that 
they believed it to be the body and blood of the Lord, but the practical Roman was 
content to know that only ordinary articles of food were used ; their belief about 
the bread and wine was merely part of their ‘‘degraded and extravagant super- 
stition”, which was the only thing in them he could find blameworthy. (But the 
reference may be to the Agape.) 

2 See Eph. 18, Magn. 4, Philad. 4, Smyrn. 6, 8, 

3 See esp. Philad. 4, cf. Smyrn. 6. 

4 Eph. 20 pdppaxov abavactas, dvridoros Tod ph dmobavety ANd FHv ev "Inood 
xXpioTG dua wavrds. No distinction is made by Ignatius between the body and the 
spirit. It is the whole self that receives the gift of immortality, 

5 Rom. 7. 

6 Trail. 8. Soa certain mystical tendency must be recognized in Ignatius. 

7 Justin M. Apol. i 66. 

8 edxapiornOetcay ‘over which thanks have been given”. 
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by prayer of the Word which comes from him (from which our 
blood and flesh are fed by a process of change) is both the flesh 
and blood of that Jesus who was made flesh.” The prayers 
said over the elements of bread and wine, perhaps with invoca- 
tion of the Spirit,| change then from ordinary bread and wine 
into the flesh and blood of the incarnate Jesus. They are still 
capable of nourishing the human body, but they are much more 
besides.” 

There can be no doubt that Ignatius conceives of the gift 
which is received in the Eucharist as being the gift of Jesus 
Christ himself—his very life and spirit. And this conception 
underlies and prompts the language of nearly all ecclesiastical 
writers after him. Only here and there an individual may be 
found who tends to refine away the full meaning of the flesh 
and blood, and to limit the scope of the sacrament either to the 
spirits (¢.g. Origen) or to the bodies (¢g. more or less precisely, 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyril of Jerusalem, and Gregory of Nyssa) 
of those who partake in it, or else to distinguish the Eucharistic 
body and blood of Christ as ‘spiritual’ from his real self (eg. 
Clement of Alexandria, Jerome). But these are different indivi- 
dualistic tendencies, in regard to particular’ points, which do not 
influence the main stream of thought in the Church as to the 
doctrine as a whole.® 

The conceptions of Jrenaeus* are revealed most plainly—all 
the more so perhaps because each mention of the Eucharist is 
incidental. He does not write to explain the nature of the 
sacrament. He is concerned to refute two grievous errors of 
Gnostic speculation—one, the Marcionite conception of matter, 


1Jtis the Holy Spirit who makes the elements the body and blood of Christ, 
and thus it is that the prayers for his descent, rather than the recital of the words 
of institution, are regularly regarded in early times as the essential part of the rite 
of consecration. This seems to me the natura] meaning of the words 6’ evy7js Abyou 
Tod map avrod ebyapirnOcioa, tc. by invocation of the Logos which comes from 
him (namely, the Holy Spirit), for Justin—as others—does not clearly discriminate the 
title Logos. See Apol. i 337d rveiua ody Kal rhy Siva Thy mapa Tot Beod oddév 
Go vojoa Oéus Tov Néyov. So in Sarapion’s Sacramentary it is the Logos whose 
descent upon the elements is prayed for, and probably the same use is implied in the 
- account which Irenaeus gives, see infra p. 401 n. Jor other interpretations of the 
words of Justin see Gore The Body of Christ pp. 6, 289, and Swete ‘ Eucharistic 
Belief in the Second and Third Centuries’ Journal of Theological Studies vol. iii 
no, 10 pp. 170, 171. 

2 Cf. also the passages cited infra p. 405 in regard to the sacrificial conception. 

3 See Gore The Body of Christ pp. 59 and ff. 

4 See in particular the Introduction to Harvey’s edition, vol. i p, elxxiii. 
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denying that the creation, and the good gifts of God stored up 
in it, are the work of the supreme Deity or of the divine Word ; 
the other, the Valentinian belief that the created universe was 
the product of ignorance and a mere abortion. It is merely in 
illustration of the general course of his argument that he refers 
to the well-known teaching of the Church in this particular. 
But the incidental appeal depends for all its force on the fact 
that the Church believed that the body and blood of Christ are 
verily and indeed taken and received in the Lord’s Supper ; the 
bread and the wine are the very body and the very blood of 
the incarnate Word of God. When Christ himself consecrated 
bread as his body, and blessed the cup as his blood, how can it 
be maintained that bread and wine are creatures not of the 
Word, not of God the Father, but of some subordinate Demiurge, 
half malignant and wholly ignorant? Then were the body 
and blood of Christ the products of the workmanship of the 
Demiurge. 

And again, against the teaching that the Saviour’s body was 
phantasmal (docetic), the reasoning runs: We know that our 
own bodies are real flesh and blood, and that the bread and 
wine which we receive in the Eucharist do nourish and strengthen 
and increase our own real bodies. Therefore the bread and 
wine are real. But further we know (such is the teaching of 
the Church derived from the words in which Christ instituted 
the sacrament) that by consecration they become the very body 
and blood of Christ. Therefore Christ was no incorporeal 
appearance, but had real body and blood. 

In each allusion, without reference to the process and the 
manner of the change, it is assumed that consecration makes 
what was bread and wine into the very body and blood of 
Christ, which, just because of its reality, is able to nourish our 
body and blood, while at the same time, because it is the Lord’s 
body, it imparts to our bodies the gift of eternal life.t 


1The actual words of Irenaeus are as follows: ‘‘How can they say that the 
flesh, which is nourished from the body of the Lord and his blood, passes into 
corruption and does not partake of life? Hither let them change their opinion, or 
let them refuse to offer up [the body and the blood]. But our opinion is in harmony 
with the Eucharist, and the Eucharist confirms our opinion. We offer up to him 
that which is his own, concordantly proclaiming communion and union of flesh and 
spirit. For just as bread which comes from the earth, when it has received the 
invocation of God upon it, is no longer common bread, but a Eucharist, composed of 
two factors, an earthly and a heavenly ; so too our bodies, when they participate in 
the Eucharist, are no longer perishable, since they possess the hope of the eternal 
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At other times, in a different vein, Irenaeus could write of 
the spiritual character of the sacrifice offered in the Eucharist, 
which replaced for Christians the ancient offerings of the 
sanctuary. There is apparently in view the objection that it 
was itself a‘ Judaistic’ rite. “These offerings ”, he says, 1 “are not 
after the law (its bond the Lord blotted out and took away), but 
after the Spirit, for in spirit and in truth we must worship God. 
And for this reason the offering of the Eucharist is not fleshly 
but spiritual, and therein pure. For we offer to God the bread 
and the cup of blessing, giving thanks to him? for that he bade 


resurrection (cf. adv. Haer. iv 31. 4). And again (ddd. iv 51. 1) he declares that the 
Lord could not have taken bread and professed that it was his body, and declared the 
wine and water mixed in the cup to be his blood, unless he had a human body like ours. 

Again, he meets the argument for a merely spiritual salvation and resurrection 
by a reductio ad absurdum, thus: ‘‘If, however, this flesh is not to be saved ; then 
the Lord did not redeem us by his blood, and the cup of the Eucharist is not the 
communication of his blood, and the bread which we break is not the communica- 
tion of his body. For blood can only come from veins and flesh and all the rest of 
that which makes man what he is, of which the Word of God who redeemed us by 
his blood was truly made. . . . Since we are his members, we are nourished by 
means of his creation (creatures). He bestows upon us his creatures—causing his sun 
to rise, and raining as he wills: the cup which was derived from his creatures he 
declared to be his own blood, from which he bedews our blood; and the bread 
derived from his creatures he affirmed to be his own body, from which he gives 
increase to our bodies, Whenever, then, the mixed cup and the bread which has 
been made receive the Word of God [rdv dbyov rob O00, where Adyor is probably 
personal, though it may mean only the word, in the sense of the whole prayer of 
consecration], and the Eucharist becomes the body of Christ, and out of those our 
flesh maketh increase and is compacted :—how can they say that the flesh is 
incapable of receiving the gift of God, which is eternal life, when it is nourished 
(fed) by the body and blood of the Lord, and isa member of him? Even as the 
blessed Paul says, in his epistle to the Ephesians, ‘We are members of the body, of 
his flesh and of his bones’ (Eph, 5%); not saying this of a spiritual and invisible 
man—‘ for spirit hath neither bones nor flesh’ (Luke 24°), but of the dispensation 
which follows the law of very man, which consists of flesh and norves and bones ; 
which also is nourished from the cup—which is his blood, and is increased from the 
bread which is his body” (zb¢d. v ii 2). 

The tendency, which has been referred to above p. 399, to regard the offect of 
the sacrament as primarily exercised on our bodies, bestowing immortality, the 
hope of eternal resurrection, is obvious in these passages. The effect is represented 
as direct, rather than mediate, through the influence of the sacrament on the 
spirit primarily, and then through the spirit on the body. But it must be borne in 
mind that Irenaeus is not writing a treatise on the Eucharist ; he is only drawing 
from it an argument against Gnostic ideas, And so he may well emphasize one 
aspect of the matter—enough for his immediate purpose, 

1 Fragment xxxvi (Harvey vol. ii pp, 500-505). This, however, is the second 
of the Pfaffian fragments, which Harnack believes to bo forgeries by Pfaff, in the 
interests of the Lutheran doctrine (Texte u. Unters. NI. v 8 p. 56 ff.). 

2 evyapiorobvres aT, 
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the earth bring forth these fruits for our food. And then, when 
we have finished the offering (oblation), we invoke the Holy 
Spirit to proclaim this sacrifice, and the bread the body of Christ, 
and the cup the blood of Christ, in order that by partaking of 
these symbols we may obtain forgiveness of sins and eternal 
life. So then they who take part in these offerings in remem- 
prance (or in the memorial) of. the Lord do not follow after the 
ordinances of the Jews, but worshipping in spiritual fashion they 
shall be called sons of wisdom.” 


The Conception of the Elements as Symbols 


It will be noted that Irenaeus here uses a word! which is 
rendered ‘symbols’. Yet how the bread and wine could be the 
body and blood of Christ does not seem to have been regarded 
as a problem calling for solution. There is no trace of any wide- 
spread conception of the elements as symbols. In some way, un- 
defined if not undefinable, they were what they represented.’ 

There might perhaps, for the sake of argument, be some 
distinction drawn, as when Tertullian, arguing against the 
docetic conception of Christ’s person, says:* “ He made the bread, 
he took and distributed to his disciples his body, saying ‘This is 
my body’, that is a figure (figura) of my body. It would not, 
however, have been a figure, unless the body were a real body 
(ie. no phantom body could have a figura of itself).” And 
again, when he interprets the passage of Jeremiah “Come, let us 
cast wood at his bread” * of the crucifixion, explaining that this 
‘bread’ means ‘his body’, and that the Lord so interpreted the 


1 The word used is dv7lrurov, an answering pattern, which is found in two senses ; 
either (1) where the rémos is the archetype (the reality) of which the dyrlruroy is 
the copy or symbol (as in Heb. 9"); or (2) where the réos is the symbol pointing 
forward to the dvriruvrov which is the reality (as in 1 Pet. 3). 

2 So Harnack DG@. ip. 8360; Eng. tr. vol. ii p, 144: ‘‘The symbol is the mystery, 
and the mystery was not conceivable without a symbol. What we nowadays under- 
stand by ‘symbol’ is a thing which is not that which it represents ; at that time 
‘symbol’ denoted a thing which in some kind of way really is what it signifies.” 
Really, except perhaps in Tertullian (who, however, Harnack says, is erroneously 
credited with a ‘symbolical’ doctrine), there is no suggestion of symbol in any way, 
I believe. The consecrated elements are (not ‘are a symbol of’) the flesh and blood 
of Christ. So, as Harnack concludes his statement, ‘the distinction of a symbolic 
from a realistic conception of the Supper is altogether to be rejected’. 

3 Tert. adv. Mare. iv 40. 

4 Jerem. 11 LXX: Acire kad éuBddwuer Evrov els Tov Aprov atrod—Tert. adv. 
Mare. iii 19: Venite, mittamus lignum in panem eius, 
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saying when he called bread his body, bread being a ‘figure’ of 
his body. Or again, when shewing how for the very sacraments 
it was necessary to make use of the works of creation which 
Gnostics despised, he says that the Lord “ exhibits (repracsentat) 
his very own body” by bread.!_ There is no idea, in any of these 
passages, of making the bread a mere material symbol of the 
spiritual force of Christ conveyed by it. 

So it is that, in expounding the intimate relation between 
the soul and the flesh in men, Tertullian argues that it is in 
and through the flesh that the soul is reached. “The flesh is 
washed, that the soul may be cleansed from stain; the flesh is 
anointed, that the soul may be hallowed; the flesh is signed 
with the cross, that the soul too may be guarded; the flesh is 
overshadowed by the imposition of the hands, that the soul too 
may be enlightened by the Spirit; the flesh feeds on the body 
and blood of Christ, that the soul too may be made full of God. 
They are joined together in action, they cannot therefore be 
separated in reward.”? Here the idea is plain—it is really the 
body and blood of Christ that nourish the flesh, and so at the 
same time feed the soul. And, in like manner, in placing a 
spiritual interpretation on the clause of the Lord’s prayer “Give 
us this day our daily bread”, he says “Christ is our bread, for 
Christ is life and bread is life. He says ‘I am the bread of 
life’; and just before ‘The bread is the Word of the living God, 
he who cometh down from heaven’. And, besides, to shew that 
his body is regarded as bread, there is the saying ‘This is my 
body’. So, in making petition for daily bread, we are asking for 
continuance in Christ and inseparability from his body.” ® 
Clearly the conception is here, also, that participation in the 
consecrated bread is union with the body of Christ. The two 
are not distinguished except in thought. 


1 Tert. adv. Marc.il4. The verb repraesentare does not suggest any imaginary 
or illusive portraiture or any kind of unreality (¢.g. it is ‘to pay down in cash” and 
‘to win back” completely something lost) ; see the Lexicons, See, however, also 
Swete Z.c. p. 173 n. 5. 

* Tert. de Res, Carn. 8. Yet, with reference to the saying that they must eat his 
flesh, he insists on other sayings, which contrast the flesh as profiting nothing with 
the life-giving Spirit, and protests that it was really the Word which was meant, 
and that the Lord only called it his flesh because the Word was made flesh (de Res. 
Carn. 37, though the argument is not obvious), [On the patristic interpretation of 
Jn. 6% see Gore Dissertations p. 303 ff.] 

®Tert. de Orat. 6. quod et corpus eius in pane censetur (‘is spoken of or 
reckoned in the class or category of bread’). 
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The Conception of the Eucharist as a Sacrifice. 
Clement, Ignatius, Justin, Cyprian 


That the Eucharist was from the very first regarded as a 
sacrifice is certain—as the ‘ pure offering’ which the prophet of 
old had declared should be offered to the name of the Lord in 
every place. peo 

Clement of Rome presupposes this idea, and describes the 
offering of the gifts as the chief function of the Christian 
ministers? ‘Sacrifice’ is the term used in the Didache of the 
breaking of bread and giving of thanks, and special reference is 
made to the prophecy of Malachi as “ spoken by the Lord” about 
it. Ignatius does not actually apply the word itself to the 
celebration of the Eucharist, but the terms which he uses in 
connexion with it shew conclusively that his whole conception 
of the rite was coloured by this idea. “Take heed that ye 
keep one Eucharist only ”, he says, “ for there is one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and one cup of his blood to make all one: 
one place of sacrifice, as there is one bishop.”* “ Unless a man be 
within the place of sacrifice he is deprived of the bread of God.”? 

With Justin, in the chief account of the service which he 
gives,’ the idea of sacrifice is latent rather than expressed. He 
represents the rite more particularly as one of grateful recognition 
of the saving work of Jesus and a memorial of his life, and the 


1 Mal. 12. Harnack, DG. Eng. tr. vol. i p. 269 notes various facts which would 
naturally lead to this view. The fulfilment of prophecy demanded a solemn Christian 
sacrifice. All prayers were regarded as sacrifice. Tho words of institution rodro 
rovetre would naturally be understood by Gentile Christians in the sacrificial sense 
(rovetv = Ovew), and anyhow denoted a definite religious act which must be a sacrifice. 
The offerings of bread and wine could only be regarded as rpoogopal for the purpose 
of a sacrifice. [For the term ‘ sacrifice’ of praise and self-consecration see Rom. 12}, 
Phil. 21”, Heb. 13%, 1 Pet. 2°.] 

2Clem. Rom. Zp. 44, in connexion with the parallel he draws between them 
and the priests and Levites of old. 

8 Didache 14. The Eucharistic prayers in the Didache (9, 10) are probably the 
earliest extant. 

4 &y Ovoracrhpuov, ws els erloxoros (sc. to offer the sacrifice) Philad. 4. 

5 Eph. 5, cf. Trail. 7, Magn. 7 (cf. Rom. 2, of the place of martyrdom). Light- 
foot ad, loc. says, it would be an anachronism to suppose that Ignatius by the 
‘altar’ means ‘the Lord’s table’, and that the term is always metaphorical with 
him, But ho shews that it means ‘the place of sacrifice’; and it is certainly used 
by Ignatius in such peculiarly close association with the Eucharist as to prove that 
he deemed the Eucharist in some true sense a sacrifice. If he did not, why choose 
such a word at all? 

6 Justin Apol. i 66. 
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means by which the power of that life is still communicated to 
his followers. As on behalf of our salvation he was incarnate, 
and took flesh and blood, so the Eucharistic food, his flesh and 
blood, still nourishes us. But elsewhere? in incidental allusions, 
he speaks of the “ sacrifices which Jesus Christ appointed to be 
made through his name, namely, in the Eucharist of the bread 
and cup”, and insists that it was to the Christian sacrifices that 
Malachi referred? and not, as the Jews maintained, to the 
sacrifice of prayer offered by their brethren of the ‘ Dispersion 
throughout the world’; though he admits that prayers and . 
thanksgivings made by those who are worthy are the only 
perfect sacrifices acceptable to God. 

The allusions of Irenaeus to the sacrament reveal the same 
point of view. The Eucharist was certainly a sacrifice.* 

The sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist is prominent also in 
Cyprian’s conception of the rite. It is as a sacrifice and an 
offering, fulfilling types and prophecies of old, that he refers to 
it all through the letter he wrote to protest against the practice 
of using only water in the cup.5 The mixture of water with the 
wine is right and significant ; it ought not to be omitted.® But 
if the wine be omitted, there ceases to be the blood of Christ. 
Several arguments are adduced; but the really conclusive proof 


1 Of. Dial. c. Tryph. 70. 2 Ibid. Dial. c. Tryph. 117, 

8 Dial. c. Tryph. 41. ‘‘He foretells concerning the sacrifices which are offered to 
him in every place by the Gentiles, that is, the bread of the Eucharist and likewise 
the cup of the Eucharist.” So this section opens with the saying that the offering of 
the meal, after cure from leprosy, was a figure of the bread of the Eucharist which 
our Lord commanded us to offer as a memorial of his passion , . . (rvmos To prov 
ris edxapitlas, dv. . . moreiv. Lovet seems to be used here in the sacrificial sense, 
but possibly the stress is on the evxapirrla and the act as a whole.) 

4 See the passages cited supra p. 401, and adv, Haer, iv 29. 5. 

5 Ep. 63. 

6 The cup which the Lord offered, he says, was a mixed cup, and it was wine 
that he said was his blood. Therefore it is clear that the blood of Christ is not 
offered, if wine be absent from the cup (wnde apparet sanguinem Ohristi non offerrt, 
st desit vinum calici). There is, of course, no doubt that—in accordance with custom 
at the time—the cup which was blessed by the Lord was wine diluted with water ; 
and it is not likely that water was ever omitted till much later timos. See, 
particularly, the account of the service given by Justin, Apol. i 65; and the argu- 
ment of Oyprian, Zp. 68. 18, here cited, in which ho insists that both water and 
wine are needed to make the “‘cup of the Lord” (the water he says represents the 
Church: or people, and the blood Christ, and the mixture of water and wine the 
union of his people with Christ). Harnack Texte wu. Unters. vii 2, p. 117 ff. has 
endeavoured to shew that the use of water alone without wine was common in the 
second century; but tho use seems to haye been exceptional and limited to 


‘heretical’ circles. 


\ 
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is derived from the conception of the sacrifice. The sacrament 
is the sacrifice of Christ—the sacrament of the passion of the 
Lord and our redemption, and therefore it must be offered as he 
himself offered it. Human tradition must not infringe, or 
change into something else, a divine institution. “For if Jesus 
Christ our Lord and God is himself the High Priest of God the 
Father, and first offered himself as a sacrifice to the Father, and 
commanded that this should be ‘done in commemoration of 
himself, it is clear that the priest who truly plays the part of 
Christ is he who imitates what Christ did, and that only then 
does he offer in the Church a true and full sacrifice to God the 
Father when he begins the offering as he sees that Christ himself 
made it.” } 

The idea of sacrifice, which was thus present from the first, 
may be traced through all subsequent ages. 


The Nature of the Sacrifice 


The nature of the sacrifice is regularly described as ‘ spiritual ’ 
or ‘bloodless’, in contrast with the material fleshly sacrifices of 
Jews and Gentiles alike, and as ‘pure’ and ‘rational’ service. 
It is a sacrifice of prayers and thanksgivings. 

But none the less it is the body of Christ that is offered ; 
and inasmuch as the Church is also in a true sense his body, it 
is an oblation of herself too that is made by the Church in the 
sacrament—by the Church, through her representative the 
celebrating priest, the Church identifying herself in this way with 
the sacrifice of Christ who is her Head2 


Clement of Alexandria 


In the time of Clement the Eucharist was not, it seems, 
at Alexandria formally separated from the primitive Supper of 
the Lord—the Agape or Love-Feast—though formal separation 
had been made at an earlier date elsewhere. It was still held 
in the evening, whether publicly in church or privately in 


 Oyprian Hp. 68. 14. The sacrifice offered is thus the passion of the Lord 
(ibid. 17). The phrase quod Christus Jecit imitatur is noteworthy. There is no 
idea of a repetition of the act of Christ. 

? See further, in regard to the nature of the sacrifice, Gore The Body of Christ 
esp. chap. iii, Though the actual expression ‘ offering the passion of the Lord’ first 
appears in Cyprian, the conception seems to be earlier, if not original. 
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houses. The former was the public feast (Snuwdns éotiacrs),! 
probably already tending towards the form of the ‘ charity ’ 
supper, which was also held by invitation and alone survived 
in the later charitable doles and meals. The Agape in private 
houses was the ordinary family supper, hallowed by its connexion 
with the reading of Scripture, and intercession, and psalms and 
hymns—the family prayers—which made it a Eucharist.2 At 
the former, no doubt, there would be present always the priest 
and the deacons; the latter, if it was as universal as it seems, 
can seldom have been attended by others than the members of 
the particular household? In both cases alike the bread and 
the wine were hallowed by blessing and thanksgiving before the 
Supper which followed. In the case of the public Agape, the 
consecrated bread and wine were first distributed by the deacons, 
and in like manner the supper also afterwards. The supper 
itself is a Eucharist. “He that eateth eateth unto the Lord 
and keepeth Eucharist with God ... so that the food which 
is piously taken (riv Sieatav tpodyjv) is a Eucharist.” ° 

But the terms in which this conception is expressed show 
clearly that Clement did distinguish between the Eucharist 
proper and the supper—the family or social meal—which to the 
Christian should assume the character of the higher rite. He is 
comparing the less with the greater. It is from God that all 
gifts come; the recognition by the Christian of the source from 
which they come makes the enjoyment of all alike—the less and 
the greater—a religious act. He uses, however, expressions 
which are clearly applicable only to the Eucharist in the higher 
sense. 

The elements of bread and wine are ‘ hallowed food ’, the flesh 
and the blood of Christ; and he who eats receives into himself 
Christ’s perfect self, and thereby incorruption and immortality. 
In a sense the elements are an allegory, and Clement’s teaching 
has been supposed to be almost Zwinglian.? But anxious as he 


1 See Clement Paed. 11 i 12 (Dindorf’s edition). 2 Thid. 11 i 10 (2d.). 

8 Similarly, in Cyprian Zp. 63. 16, the ordinary evening meal, which can be 
made a Eucharist (like tho last supper), is contrasted with the morning Eucharist 
proper (at which the resurrection of the Lord is celebrated) ; and Cyprian expressly 
notes that the whole brotherhood could not be present at it. For the Agape see 
especially Paed. 11 i 10, 12 (%b.), and Bigg Christian Platonists, 

4 Paed, 111 11. 5 Ibid. 111 10. 

6 See Bigg (op. cit. pp. 106, 107), who lays special stress on passages in which 
Clement speaks of the Gnosis as our reasonable food, and the eating and drinking of 
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always was to draw out the inner significance of all rites and 
ceremonies, and to emphasize the antithesis of the flesh (the 
letter) to the spirit, the phrases cited do not justify the 
Zwinglian interpretation. The consecrated elements are to 
Clement much more than the symbols—he clearly states that 
the bread, when “hallowed by the potency of the name”, is not 
the same as it was, but “has been changed by potency into a 
spiritual potency ”.? 


Origen 


Origen speaks of the Eucharist in terms that are only 
compatible with the highest conceptions of it. The bread be- 
comes “ by reason of the prayer a kind of holy body and one 
that hallows those that with sound purpose use it”;? it is “the 
body of the Lord” and not a particle of it must be dropped.® 

But, on the other hand, he puts a purely spiritual interpreta- 
tion on the words ‘body’ and ‘blood’, dealing with the bread 
and the wine as allegories or symbols of the spiritual illumina- 
tion and knowledge which Christ confers on those who enter on 
the higher life.4 


the divine Logos. The tendency in Clement “ to distinguish the eucharistic body 
and blood of Christ from that in which He was born and suffered and died, as being 
‘spiritual’ and not ‘natural’ or ‘real’, and thus a different body” (Gore The 
Body of Christ p. 61), must be taken into account here too. Later writers, who 
used similar expressions, intended by them only to mark the spiritual or heavenly 
manner in which the body and blood of Christ are bestowed upon us—the body 
which Christ now has (i.e. the risen and ascended body) being the same as that 
which suffered and died, but glorified, and this glorified body being that which is 
given in the Eucharist. It is the same body, the same manhood, but the manner of 
its existence and of its bestowal is heavenly and spiritual. The flesh and blood are 
the flesh and blood of the one living person who died and rose again. 

1 Excerpta 82, and see Paed. 11 ii 19, 20. 

2 Contra Cels. viii 33. 3 In Exodum Hom. xiii 8. 

* See in Matt. Com. Series, 85, quoted by Bigg op. cit. p. 221. So it has been 
said that ‘‘whenever he speaks of the Supper, or indeed in a more general sense 
of the eating of the flesh or of the drinking of tho blood of Christ, he does 
this without any reference to the body which he had ag man, or to the blood 
which flowed in the veins of this body”. In Origen’s view ‘the eucharistic body’ 
was not really the Word himself, but a substitute for his appearance in the flesh ; 
and the bread was a symbol of this eucharistic body, rather than of his body 
offered up on the Cross, As under the old covenant the shewbread was placed 
before the eyes of God as a propitiatory memorial object, so the Church puts before 
God a bread which has a great propitiatory power—the commemoration of the 
Soa and death of Christ.—Steitz, quoted by Harnack DG. Eng. tr. vol. iv 
p. ; 


Dr. Gore (The Body of Christ p. 60) points out that Origen witnesses against 
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Yet the body and the blood are none the less real on this 
account. If the interpretation be mystical or spiritual, yet the 
reality of the presence of Christ and of his gifts of spirit and life 
and immortality in the Eucharist is none the less certain. He 
gives himself to be eaten, and the eating is actual. 


Cyril of Jerusalem 


After the time of Origen the first important writing dealing 
with the Eucharist that calls for study! is the work of Cyril of 
Jerusalem. His catechetical lectures form indeed the first 


himself that his special conception was not the common faith of the Church (*‘ Let 
the bread and the cup be conceived by the simple according to the commoner 
acceptation of the Eucharist ; but to those who have learned to hear with a deeper 
ear, according to the divine promise, even that of the nourishing word of the 
truth . . .”), and that his depreciation of the ‘flesh’ is part of his allegorism and 
general depreciation of the merely historical sense of Scripture. 

1 Harnack notes that with Eusebius (Demonstr. ev.i10 and de eccles. theologia 
iii 12) the offering of the memorial of the body passes over into the offering of the 
body ; the consecrated elements possess the value of symbols of the actual body 
which was once offered up. As to Athanasius, he says it is impossible to extract a 
doctrine from his confused statements, but that he probably comes near to Origen 
in his conceptions. (The references in Athanasius to the sacrament are few.) See 
Ep. ad Serap. iv 19 (written somo years after Cyril’s lectures) with regard to the 
saying ‘It is the spirit that maketh alive, the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words 
which I have spoken to you are spirit and life’, ‘‘He used both expressions, flesh 
and spirit, of himself, and he distinguished the spirit from the flesh, in order that 
believing not only that which is visible of him, but also that which is invisible, 
they might learn that what he said is not fleshly but spiritual. Why, for how many 
men would his body have sufficed for meat, that it might become food for the whole 
world? It was just on this account that he spoke of the ascending up into heaven 
of the Son of Man, to draw them away from the corporeal conception, so that they 
might learn that the flesh of which he spoke was heavenly meat from above, and 
spiritual food given by him. For, What I have spoken to you, he says, is spirit and life. 
And this is equivalent to saying: What is exhibited and given on behalf of the 
salvation of the world is the flesh which I bear: but this and its blood shall be 
given you spiritually by me as food, so that spiritually this shall be distributed in 
each of you and become for all a safeguard for the resurrection to life eternal.” 
This passage might seem to imply that the body and blood of Christ wore not really, 
but only spiritually, received in the Eucharist. But according to the interpretation 
which Athanasius follows in the immediate context, the flesh represents the outward 
and visible (the body—the bread), and the spirit the inner invisible (the divinity— 
the divine person or nature); so that a truer inference would be that the body of 
Christ with the divinity was present in the Eucharist, and that the invisible part 
was no less to be believed than the visible which was apparent. (So B, de Mont- 
faucon ed. Philo.) 

Besides this passage there is only a phraso or two, shewing the reality of the 
rite, but not further elucidating the conception of the relation between the outward 
and the inward, 
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deliberate attempt with which we are acquainted to provide a 
formal exposition of the teaching of the Church for catechumens 
on this and other fundamental doctrines, though doubtless every 
catechist was accustomed to give similar instruction to his pupils 
in his measure. 

Cyril teaches that those who are permitted to share in the 
mysteries of the Eucharist become of one body and one blood 
with Christ.!. In accordance with his own words, the bread and 
wine must be held to be his body and blood. As he changed 
the water into wine at Cana, so he changes the wine into blood. 
In the figure (tvzos) of bread is given the body, and in the 
figure of wine is given the blood. So we become Christ-bearers, 
when his body and his blood are distributed into our members,” 
and partakers of the divine nature. The heavenly bread and 
the cup of salvation hallow soul and body. To sense and taste, 
no doubt, the bread and the wine remain what they were; but 
faith in the declaration of the Lord assures us that we have 
bestowed upon us his very body and blood. It was to this table, 
this cup, this bread that prophets and psalmists of old looked 
forward—here is found the mystic or spiritual meaning of their 
sayings. That which appears to be bread is not bread (even 
though it is so to the sense of taste), but the body of Christ ; 
and that which appears to be wine is not wine (even though the 
taste will have it that it is), but the blood of Christ. 

The time of communion is said to be an hour most awe- 
inspiring.® 

The invocation of the Holy Spirit and his descent upon the 
elements set out upon the altar hallows them, and changes them 
into the body and blood of Christ.‘ 

Then the rite is completed. It is a spiritual sacrifice, a 
bloodless service, a propitiatory sacrifice, offered by way of 
intercession for all who are in need of help. It is a holy and 
most awful sacrifice that is set forth—it is nothing less than 
Christ slain on behalf of our sins that is offered. 


Loboowmo Kar obvarpor Tod xpiorod Cat. Myst. iv 1. 

* Or v.. “having received of his body . . . into our members”. Seo Gifford 
‘Cyril of Jerusalem’ Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, ad loc. 

3 Cat. Myst. v 4, Cyril’s addresses throughout, it must be remembered, have a 
devotional character. His object is as much edification as scientific exposition. 

* Ibid. 7 (weraBddrew is the verb used, as above). 


° Tbid. 8. mrevparixh Ovola, dvaluaxros Aarpela, Ovola ihacpod. 
6 Ibid. 10. 
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So when bidden to “taste and see that the Lord is good”, the 
testing must be entrusted to undoubting faith; for that which is 
to be tasted is the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ,” 
to be received as a king in the hands prepared as a throne, more 
precious than gold and precious stones. 

In this exposition the conception of a real offering of the 
body and blood of Christ himself as slain for sins is clear. The 
elements have been changed and have become what they were 
not before, though to the senses still the same. That is to say, 
the outward and visible sign is still there—to the senses which 
deal with the outward and visible only ; but he who receives the 
outward and visible sign really receives the very body and blood 
of Christ. How, Cyril does not attempt to say. 

The new points in this teaching, or rather the develop- 
ments of the expression and interpretation of the tradi- 
tional — not always articulate— belief of the Church, are 
obvious. 

By Gregory of Nyssa, a little later, the ideas of Cyril are 
carried on, and fresh lines of interpretation are opened out. 


Gregory of Nyssa 


The exposition of the sacraments which Gregory of Nyssa 
gives in his apologetic statement of the faith? written about 385, 
is intended to commend the teaching of the Church by analogies 
from ordinary human experience. Through the sacraments man 
is brought into special relation to God, as he is in other respects 
through other means. Baptism unites the soul to God; the 
Eucharist unites the body to God. ‘That it is necessary for 
mankind to partake in both he does not certainly say, but he 
declares that those who have no part in the cleansing from sin 
which the ‘mystic water’ gives must be cleansed hereafter by 
fire (ch. xxxv). 

In the first generation of a man it is from moisture that God 
gives life and produces man (ch. xxxiii), without prayer or in- 
vocation of his aid on the part of the parents, from a very small 
beginning. Similarly in Baptism, by a higher generation, effected 
through water with prayer to God and invocation of heavenly 

1 dyrlrvmov cbparos K.T.r. (the sign... ). 


2 Oratio Catechetica ch. xxxiii-xxxvii (Eng. tr. ‘Gregory of Nyssa’ WV. and 
P-N.F.). Sce the edition with notes by J. H. Srawley. 
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grace! and faith, new life is given and a transformation into a 
spiritual state effected. “The presence of a divine influence 
refashions what is born with a corruptible nature into a state 
of incorruption.” The whole process of Baptism represents the 
process through which the Author of our life and Captain of 
our salvation himself passed ; the trine immersion corresponding 
to the death, the burial, the resurrection (ch. xxxv). In this 
way the soul of man is fused into him, and the act of union with 
the life implies a fellowship with the life? Similarly, in another 
way, through the Eucharist (ch. xxxvi), the body comes into 
fellowship with him. We have received poison into our bodies,’ 
and we need some antidote to undo the mischief introduced into 
the body by the poison. This antidote can only be the very 
Body which has been shewn to be superior to death, which— 
when it is in ours—changes and translates the whole into itself 
(mpos éavtd petatrove? Kal etaTiOnow), The antidote can only 
be appropriated by being eaten. So that one body is always 
being distributed to the faithful throughout the world; though 
given in portions it enters whole into each individual, and it 
still remains whole in itself. How this is done it is not easy 


1 Gregory contrasts the work of God in the birth of a man, when his aid is not 
invoked, with his work in Baptism, when he is specially invoked. He might be 
understood to say (in ch. xxxiv) that the grace of Baptism is independent of the 
prayers offered. But the general argument must determine the meaning of 
incidental phrases, and his argument is that God (through Christ) promised his 
presence in Baptism when invoked—that is, when he ordered his disciples to baptize 
into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The use of the name of the 
Trinity is an invocation, and in effect a prayer for the promised presence ; and it 
was ordered as an essential part of the rite. Those, therefore, who argue that, 
because God is universally present, it is not necessary to invoke his presence in 
Baptism, or that there is no special guarantee of his presence when invoked, are 
mistaken. 

2The proof that the Holy Spirit is really given in baptism he finds in the 
essential truthfulness of God, who in the person of Christ (whose miracles prove that 
he was God come in the flesh) promised that if called in a particular way (as he is in 
baptism) he would come (ch, xxxiv). The resurrection to the new life, therefore, 
undoubtedly takes place in baptism, but human nature is so weak that it can only 
realize its full effect gradually and by strenuous moral effort, 

® The poison of sin and corruption which entered when the apple was eaten, 
ef. the phrase of Ignatius dyrldoros oO wh dmodavety, Only with Gregory the 
whole force of the sacrament seems to be regarded as directed to the bodies of men. 
Baptism secures the communication of the divine life to the sow, but the corruption 
of the body is only to be counteracted by the gift of the Eucharist—the communica- 
tion, that is, to the bodies of men of the body which has overcome death. The 
tendency to regard this as the special virtue of the Eucharist, which we have seen 
in Irenaeus and Cyril, finds its strongest expression in this teaching of Gregory. 
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to understand, but an analogy may help. The human body 
remains in existence simply through a force called nourishment, 
that is introduced into it, which is changed into the ‘nature’ 
(or ‘form’) of the body. This nourishment (bread and wine) 
may therefore be said to be the body. Now the body of the 
incarnate Christ was nourished and sustained by bread and wine, 
and, by the indwelling of God the Word, was transmuted to 
the dignity of the Godhead. In the same way the bread which 
is consecrated by the word of God is changed into the body of 
God the Word —not by the process of eating, but at once. 
The bread and wine together form his flesh (the bread becomes 
body, and the wine becomes blood), and by means of it he 
implants himself in every believer. He gives these gifts by virtue 
of the benediction through which he ‘ transelements’ the natural 
quality of these visible things to that immortal thing? That 
is to say, the consecrated bread and wine are the flesh of Christ, 


larpds Td cOua pmeramorovmevos. jreTatrovety ‘transmake’ is used by Gregory (see 
Pusey The Doctrine of the Real Presence as contained in the Fathers p. 162 ff.) of 
various kinds of change :—of our own bodies, which while yet mortal and cor- 
ruptible, receive the principle of immortality, by union with our Lord’s body ; of 
our Lord’s own human body to a divine dignity by the indwelling of the Word ; of 
the food eaten by our Lord being assimilated to his human body ; of the sacramental 
change of the elements ; of the change effected through regeneration in Baptism. 
It therefore clearly does not in any special way denote any material change. 
(uerarOévar and pediordvat are used as practically synonyms. ) 

2 yeracroxedoas Thy diow, The word peracroxeoby (see Pusey op. cit. p. 
180 ff.) is used of the Eucharist by Gregory only, in this one passage ; though it is 
frequently used in other connexions by him and by others, always of changes of 
condition (moral or spiritual), not of substance or of matter, Thus Gregory uses it 
of the change of condition of our Lord’s human nature after the resurrection, of the 
religious change of nature in us, of the change of the body to incorruption, of the 
regeneration in Baptism: and similar usages are found in Oyril Al. and other 
writers of the fourth and fifth centuries, as also of the word dvacroxevouv. In 
neither word, Pusey maintains, is there any reference to the ‘elements’ of which a 
thing is composed: neither, by the mere force of the word, has reference to any 
physical change. Pusey’s argument is conclusive as regards the terms, but Mr. 
Srawley thinks he hardly does justice to Gregory’s treatment as a whole: the 
crucial point in which is the statement that bread and wine become actually and 
immediately the Body and Blood of the Lord, in contrast with the process of 
digestion by which when eaten they become human body, the elements (crovxeta) 
being rearranged under a new form (elds). The idea seems to be not the sub- 
stitution of one element for another, but the rearrangement of the same elements 
and the imposition upon them of a new ‘form’, due to the new relation into which 
the elements of bread and wine have been brought, resulting in their possession 
of new qualities or properties, (This is practically the change of condition of which 
Pusey speaks. ) 

The orovxeta are of course the constituents of the bread and of the wine, not the 
‘ elements’ in the modern sense in connexion with the Eucharist. 
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and through that flesh he blends himself with the bodies of 
believers, who thus by union with the immortal (ze. the body 
of Christ) become sharers in incorruption. 

This is in effect the teaching of Cyril of Jerusalem, that by 
partaking of the body and blood of Christ a believer becomes 
cvocwpos Kal civatpos adTod (C. M. iv 3) and ypsctodpépos ; but 
he developes the view of the.change in the elements in a way 
that has seemed to some to be identical in idea, though not in 
word, with the mediaeval doctrine of transubstantiation. As, 
however, the expression of that doctrine depends entirely on a 
particular metaphysical terminology, and Gregory speaks of a 
change of form only, and not of a change of substance as well, 
the term ‘transformation’ expresses his teaching with less risk 
of misunderstanding. 

But perhaps the most characteristic feature in the teaching 
of Gregory is the more exact expression which he gives to the 
conception of the Eucharist as the means by which the special 
purpose of the Incarnation is still being worked out in the 
world. This thought, no doubt, underlies the earlier teaching 
which has been reviewed, but with Gregory of Nyssa it becomes 
explicit. The Eucharist is in a special sense the extension of 
the Incarnation. As the Church is the body of Christ, and 
through the Church he still works, as of old he worked through 
his visible body on earth, carrying on through it the process 
which he then began, so in a special sense in the Sacraments 
is the process of the Incarnation continued. Gregory does 
not speak of the Church in this connexion, but he marks the 
conception clearly both in regard to Baptism (ch. xxxv) and in 
regard to the Eucharist (ch. xxxvii)—the sacraments which are 
enjoyed only by the ministry of the Church,—in both of which 
alike, though in different ways, we become partakers of Christ. 
The special purpose of the Incarnation is the redemption of 
man, which Gregory conceives as the ‘deification’ of human 
nature (chs, xxxii-xxxv), through the union of Christ with 
humanity. That union was effected in the Incarnation, and is 
still being effected through Baptism and the Eucharist, in which 
accordingly the work of redemption is still being carried on. 

The body which the Lord bore, so Gregory argues, was 
sustained as all other human bodies are sustained, that is, by 
bread. The bread enters the body, and becomes part of it, so 


The same conception is expressed by Hilary of Poictiers see Note p. 425. 
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that it may indeed be truly said that the body is what its 
chief constituent is. The body of the Lord was therefore 
bread, and the body was transformed to a divine dignity by the 
dwelling in it of the word of God. So in the Eucharist the 
bread, by God’s word and command, is hallowed and sanctified 
and transformed into the body of the Lord. It is true the 
analogy is not quite exact. The bread which sustained, and 
thus made, the body which the Lord bore upon earth required 
to be eaten; only through the process of eating could it 
become his body. But in the Eucharist the change is im- 
mediate without any process of eating.’ 


Chrysostom 


Still stronger expressions are used by Chrysostom. The 
bread and wine become the very body and blood of Christ, ‘the 
body pierced with nails’. We bury our teeth in his flesh; by 
his most awful blood our tongue is reddened? Chrysostom would 
have the sacrifice and feast approached with awe and devotion, 
and he lets his emotions and warm imagination have free ex- 
pression in language calculated to arouse the proper feelings 
and make the worshipper vividly conscious of the sacrifice and 
presence of Christ. Of the consecration he says, “Christ is 
present, and he who arranged that first table, even he arranges 
this present one. For it is not man who makes the things 
which are set before us become the body and blood of Christ; 
but it is Christ himself, who was crucified for us. The priest 
stands fulfilling his part by uttering the appointed words, but 
the power and the grace are of God. ‘This is my body’ he 
says. This expression changes®? the elements; and as that 
sentence ‘increase and multiply’, once spoken, extends through 
all time and gives to our nature the power to reproduce itself ; 
even so that saying ‘this is my body’, once uttered, does at every 


1 This is not said with reference to the recipient of the consecrated elements 
in communion, but only to mark the instantaneous character of the change effected, 
in contrast with the natural process by which the bread became the body of the 
Lord on earth. (It is, however, obvious that Gregory held that the elements became 
the body of the Lord prior to and independently of any reception by communicants. 
The presence was objective 77 Suvdper ris evhoylas and unconditioned. ) 

2 See passages cited by Harnack DG. Eng, tr. vol. iv p. 297. The licence of the 
rhetorical ‘popular’ preacher must be borne in mind in considering Chrysostom’s 
language. 

3 werappudulfer te, ro-orders ; elsewhere weracxevdge: t.¢, re-fashions, 
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table in the Churches from that time to the present day, and even 
till Christ’s coming, make the sacrifice complete.”* Of the sacri- 
fice too he speaks in no uncertain tone. It is a real sacrifice that 
is offered daily ;2 but it is not one victim to-day and another 
to-morrow, but always the same; and therefore the sacrifice is one. 
“There is one Christ everywhere, complete both in this world 
and in the other; one body. _As then, though offered in many 
places, he is but one body, so there is but one sacrifice. ... - 
We offer that now which was offered then; which is indeed 
inconsumable. . . . We do not then offer a different sacrifice as 
the high priest formerly did, but always the same; or, rather, 
we celebrate a memorial: of a Sacrifice.” Thus, in the same 
breath, while insisting that it is a sacrifice that is offered daily 
in the Eucharist, he also calls it, rather, a memorial of a sacrifice. 
And while styling it a sacrifice, he lays no less stress on it as a 
holy feast, which feeds and hallows those who partake of it. 


Ambrose and Augustine 


No further developement of the doctrine took place till later 
times. Ambrose and Augustine do not really make any fresh 
contribution to the subject, though Ambrose*® ransacks the Old 


1 De Prod. Jud. vol. ii, Hom. ic. 6—Stephen’s Life of St Chrysostom p. 413. 

2 In Ep. ad Hebr. Hom. xviic. 8 (tbid.), See note on ‘ Daily Celebration’ ira 
p. 419. 

8The teaching of Ambrose is given in his treatise De Mystertis oc, viii fl. 
(§ 43). Lest any one should in any way disparage the gift of the sacrament, 
judging by what he sees (since the invisible things of it cannot be perceived by 
human eyes), and remembering the gift of manna to the Jews of old; he first essays 
to prove that the sacraments of the Church are older and more imposing than 
those of the synagogue. He finds the origin of the Eucharist in the bread and 
wine which was given to Abraham by Melchisedek, who was Christ himself (sine 
matre secundum divinitatem . .. sine patre secundum incarnationem); and, in 
contrasting the bread of the Eucharist with the manna, he describes it as giving 
eternal life and incorruptibility. The manna and the water from the rock were 
wonderful enough, but they were only the shadow and figure of the light and the 
reality which were to come. The Jews had figures (? types, symbols) of the body 
and blood of Christ, but Christians have the realities themselves. 

In the search for parallels which follows, he asks whether the word of Christ, by 
which the sacrament is effected, is not able to change the species of the elements, to 
change things into something different from what they were, when it was able to 
make all things out of nothing. (By ‘elements’ he means the ‘constituents’ of the 
bread and of the wine—the oroxeta of Gregory of Nyssa, and by ‘species’ the 
distinctive natures or ‘kinds’.) It is not of course the natural order of experience 


that is seen in the sacrament which gives us the body of Christ, but how could — 


that be expected when the birth itself was outside the natural order of experience ? 
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Testament to find figures of the Sacrament, and Augustine ! gives 
graphic expression to ideas which earlier writers and teachers 
had made familiar, and accident has connected with his name in 
particular. In doing this he shews the ambiguities and uncertain- 
ties which are characteristic of early exposition of the sacraments, 
perhaps because he gives more definite expression than some of 
the earlier writers to the various aspects in which the sacraments 
can be regarded; and therefore the authority of his name is claimed 
for every theory of the Eucharist which has been suggested. 


But the flesh of Christ was real flesh, and the sacrament is really the sacrament of 
his flesh. The body which we make (in the Eucharist) is the body born of the 
Virgin. (The principle of the Incarnation is carried on in the Sacrament.) ‘‘The 
Lord Jesus himself exclaims ‘This is my body’. One species is named before the 
benediction of the heavenly words ; after the consecration it is signified as the body. 
He himself says his blood. Before consecration one thing is said, after consecration 
it is called blood. . . . With these sacraments Christ feeds his Church, and by 
them the soul is strengthened.” Christ is in the Sacrament because it is the body 
of Christ, and therefore it is spiritual food, not material (corporalis) ; for the body 
of God is a spiritual body, and the body of Christ is the body of the divine spirit, 
because Christ is Spirit. There is nothing here of the natural order, it is all the 
excellency of grace. 

From this exposition it is clear that Ambrose believed, as all at the time believed, 
that Christ was really present in the sacrament; that the bread and wine were 
‘changed’ by consecration, becoming what they were not before; that the whole 
experience was outside the order of nature and belonged to the spiritual sphere. 

The instances taken from the O.T. are the rod of Moses becoming a serpent, 
the rivers of Egypt changed into blood, the passage of the J ordan, the water from 
the rock, the bitter water made sweet, the iron axe-head made to swim. The two 
last cases are brought by Ambrose into the closest relation with his argument. The 
nature of the water, the species of the iron, are changed ; but the water and the iron 
are still the same (¢.¢. they have only acquired a new character). The inference 
would be that the bread and wine are still bread and wine, though they have 
become the body and blood of Christ as our spiritual food. This is probably all 
that he meant by the phrase ‘“‘hoc quod conficimus corpus” (§ 53); at least, it is 
not sufficient evidence that Ambrose taught that Christ’s body was really offered 
anew by the priest. 

1 Some of Augustine’s definitions and phrases that apply to sacraments in general 
have been already cited. 

Many of the expressions he used justify the description of his conception of 
the Eucharist as decidedly ‘symbolical’ (Loofs Leit/aden® p. 224). 

He cites the words of institution as an example of figurative speech (‘‘the Lord 
did not shrink from saying ‘This is my body’ when he was giving the sign of his 
body”). He finds the significance of the Lord’s Supper in the discourse in John 6— 
‘‘to have faith in him, that is to eat living bread”. The ‘Communion of the body 
of Christ’ is the association of love which is found in the Church, which is the body 
of Christ ; and in like manner the sacrifice of the body of Christ, which is represented 
in the Eucharist, is the self-sacrifice of the Church (in Joh. xxvi 1). 

That is to say, he speaks as though eating the flesh of Christ and having a 
living faith were one and the same thing (cf. ‘believe, and thou hast eaten mm 
Joh. xxv 12); and he declares that he who does not abide in Christ, and in 


27 
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INFANT COMMUNION 


The practice probably goes back as far as the universal acceptance of 
infant baptism ; but the first mention of it is by Cyprian in his account 
of an infant girl taken by its nurse to taste the heathen sacrifices in time 
of persecution and afterwards by its mother, in ignorance of what had 
happened, to the Christian Eucharist (de Lapsis 25). The child by 
divine instinct, though unconscious cof the enormity and unable to 
speak, refused to open her mouth. The deacon insisted, and poured in 
some drops of wine: but the Eucharist refused to remain in the polluted 
body and mouth of the child. Infant communion was clearly then the 
recognized practice of the Church of Africa. To eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man and to drink his blood was necessary in order to have life 


(cf. Testim. iii. 25). 
So too in the order of the service prescribed in the Apostolical 
Constitutions (viii 12), directions are given to the mothers to take to 
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whom Christ does not abide, certainly neither eats his flesh nor drinks his blood, 
though he does eat and drink the sacrament (ibid. xxvii 18). He insists that 
‘what is visibly celebrated must be invisibly understood’ (in Ps. 98°). So it is 
fairly said that support for the ‘receptionist’ theory can be obtained from him, 
while he resists the realistic interpretation. 

Yet elsewhere, with reference to St Paul’s words to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 9”), 
he says that to all alike it is the body of the Lord and the blood of the Lord 
(de Bapt. c. Don. v 9); and in other passages he seems to identify the sacramental 
body of the Lord with the real body. (Harnack thinks no passages clearly support 
this view, though they can be at a first glance, and soon were, understood in 
this way.) 

Apparently the dominant conception of the effects of this Sacrament in Augus- 
tine’s mind was that it effected incorporation into Christ’s body, that is, into the 
Church. The full significance of this conception can only be realized when it is 
remembered that at the same time he held firmly the belief that outside the Church 
there was no salvation ; that no one could belong to the unity of the Church who 
had not love; and that love could only be obtained in the Church, and could only 
be preserved in the unity of the Church. It is the union of these conceptions with 
the unhesitating assertion of the objective validity of the sacrament in itself, in- 
dependently of the personal character of the ministrant (see note on Heretical 
Baptism supra p. 388), that specially characterizes the teaching of Augustine. (So 
Loofs op. cit, p. 207 says he must be regarded as the founder of the Western doctrine 
of the Sacraments, though he scarcely altered at all the old conception of what a 
Sacrament was. ) 

[Gore Dissertations p. 233 summarizes Augustine’s doctrine of the Eucharist 
under three heads as follows :—(1) the consecrated elements are signs of the body 
and blood, and not in themselves the things they signify ; (2) the spiritual gift of 
the Eucharist is really the flesh and blood of Christ ; the same flesh and blood in 
which he lived on earth, but raised to a new spiritual power, become ‘spirit and 
life’; (3) this gift he sometimes speaks of as given to all, good and bad, alike ; 
but at other times he explicitly identifies ‘eating the flesh of Christ’ with ‘ abiding 
in Christ’ and with a living faith. ] 
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them their children (when all non-communicants are bidden to with- 
draw); a clause on behalf of ‘the infants of thy people’ is included 
among the petitions to God for the congregation then present; and a 
special place is assigned for the communion of the children (after the 
-various ‘orders’ and before the general body of the people). It was 
thus the custom of the Churches of the East also, probably as early as 
Cyprian’s time. 

The evidence available comes from the East and from Africa, but 
there is no reason to suppose that these Churches were peculiar in 
their use. (There was no movement within the Church against the 
practice till the ninth century—see Art. ‘Children’ D.C.A. It is 
still retained in the Greek Church.) 


DEATH-BED COMMUNION 


The conception of the Eucharist as a means of spiritual food and 
strengthening, the channel of eternal life (cf. Ignatius ddppaxov 
d@avacias), as well as of the closest union with the Lord, led naturally 
to the desire for it when death was imminent. 

The Council of Nicaea (Canon 13) declared the custom to be the 
ancient and canonical law of the Church, and ordered that no one at 
the point of death should be deprived of this last and most necessary 
viaticum (rod reAcvtatov Kal évayKarordrov epodiov pi droorepeia Oat). 


DAILY CELEBRATION OF THE EUCHARIST 


The passage from one of Chrysostom’s homilies cited in the text (p. 416) 
shews incidentally the practice. There are frequent references to it in 
his sermons, particularly in connexion with the neglect of the people to 
take advantage of their opportunities. The customs of different Churches 
varied. From the earliest times the faithful received once a week, on 
the Lord’s day, and probably on other days as well, by no fixed rule. 
The anniversary festivals of martyrs were probably always kept in this 
way. Certainly they were in Tertullian’s time, and the stationary days 
—Wednesday and Friday—in every week as well (cf. Tert. de Orat. 14), 
and every day from Easter to Pentecost. In other Churches Saturday 
too was observed, at least in the fourth century (see Basil Hp. 219 
and Hp. 93 infra p. 421). From the time of Cyprian the greater 
Churches, at all events in Africa, had daily celebrations (see Cypr. 
de Orat. Dom. 18), as they had in Augustine’s time (Aug. Ep. 118, 
in Joan. Tract. xxvi 15), and, by the testimony of Jerome, at Rome 
and in Spain (Hpp. 50, 28). For other references see Bingham 
Antiquities bk. xv ch. ix (e.g. Eusebius and Ambrose shew the same 
custom). 
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RESERVATION OF THE SACRAMENT 


That reservation of the consecrated elements was freely practised is 
clearly shewn by the comments of the earliest writers to which we can 
appeal. 

Justin Martyr, in the passage already quoted (p. 398), says,! ‘ Those 
who are called deacons among us give to every one who is present some 
of the eucharistic bread and wine and. water to partake of, and to those 
who are not present they take it away”. The words are clear and 
simple, but the course of procedure actually followed cannot be regarded 
as certainly ascertained. We naturally infer that those who were 
present at once consumed what was given them, and it is possible that 
the deacons bore the elements at once to those who were not present and 
that they received them from their hands and at once consumed them 
in like manner.? But it is equally consistent with the words which are 
used if the worshippers present reserved for later use all or part of 
that which they received, and if those who were absent in like manner 
reserved for a convenient opportunity (their time of private prayers) 
the consecrated elements which were brought to them. (There is no 
reason to suppose that it was only to the sick that the deacons went ; 
in those days at least there might be many good reasons for absence.) 
And it is a practice of this kind that we meet with in the next reference 
to customs connected with the Eucharist which has to be considered. 

Tertullian in his tract on Prayer? refers to the objection which some 
felt to taking part in the sacrificial prayers (the service of the Eucharist) 
on vigil-days,* thinking that the vigil would be broken by reception of 
the Body of the Lord. In reply to this objection Tertullian asks whether 
the Eucharist destroys the allegiance vowed to God, or rather binds it 
closer to Him. ‘ Will not”, he says, “ your vigil-day be all the better 
kept if you have also stood at the altar of God? By receiving the 
Body of the Lord and reserving it you will secure both ends—par- 
ticipation in the sacrifice and performance of your obligation. If 


1 Justin Apo. i 65. 

2'Thus Bishop Westcott could write ‘It is clear to me Justin Martyr describes 
coincident and not subsequent administration to the absent’ (Life and Letters vol. ii 
p. 274). 

8 Tert. de Orat. 14 (19). 

4The days to which the term statio (stationes) was applied. The name is un- 
doubtedly connected with the military use of the word for ‘encampment’ or ‘ post’, 
set for watch or guard. So Christians adopted the practice of setting apart special 
days (Wednesday and Friday in each week, it seems) on which by prayer and 
fasting they kept their watch. That fasting was part of the observance seems to 
be shewn by other references in Tertullian (de Jejun. 10, 18, 14); but as the 
stationes of Wednesday and Friday seem to be in some way distinguished from the 
jejunia of Saturday, it is better to render ‘vigil day’ than ‘fast-day’. In this 
passage Tertullian plays on the derivation of statio from stare ‘to stand’. 
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‘vigil’ gets its name from a practice of soldiers (and surely we are the 
soldiers of God), it is certain that no rejoicing and no sorrow which a 
camp experiences interferes with the soldiers’ vigil (watch). The only 
difference is that the practice is observed more willingly in time of 
rejoicing, more anxiously in time of sorrow.” That is to say, Tertullian 
argues that it is better to attend the celebration of the Eucharist—to 
participate in the sacrifice, and to receive the consecrated elements, yet 
not to consume them on the spot, for that would be to break the ‘vigil’ 
—pbut to take them home (and, doubtless when the vigil was over, to 
partake of them at the time of private prayers). Their vigil need not be 
sorrowful and anxious; the rejoicing which may be theirs, by sharing 
in the early morning Eucharist, will carry them more willingly and 
gladly through the hours of the vigil-day. 

The only question which is left undetermined by the evidence of 
these two passages is, when and how the elements so reserved were 
used. From another passage in Tertullian’s writings it would appear 
that some were accustomed to take a morsel of the bread before each 
meal, or before any other food in the morning.} 

A little later Cyprian bears witness to the practice of reservation by 
an incidental illustration of the thesis that the vengeance of God falls 
on sinners who elude the notice of their fellow-men. He tells the tale? 
of a woman who tried to open with unworthy hands the casket in 
which she had ‘the holy of the Lord’ (Sanctum Domini), but a flame of 
fire shot out from it and frightened her from daring to touch it,—a 
reference which clearly shews a practice so established that a special 
vessel for the purpose was in use. 

That this custom of reservation by private persons in their own 
houses for their own use continued without check or hindrance from 
ecclesiastical authority is shewn remarkably by a letter of Basil? late 
in the fourth century (372 .D.). 

“Tt is good and beneficial ”, writes Basil, “to communicate every day, 
and to partake of the holy body and blood of Christ. For ho distinctly 
says ‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal 
life’, And who doubts that to share frequently in life is the same 
thing as to have manifold life? I indeed communicate four times a 
week: on the Lord’s day, on Wednesday, on Friday, and on the Sabbath, 
and on the other days if there is a commemoration of any saint. It is 
needless to point out that for any one in times of persecution to be com- 
pelled to take the communion in his own hand without the presence of 


1Tert. ad Uxorem ii 5 (the case of a Christian wife and a heathen husband) 
“Will not your husband know what it is you take a morsel of secretly before all 
other food (ante omnem cibum) t—and if he knows it is bread, he will not believe it 
is the bread you say it is.” 

2 Cyprian de Lapsis 26 (21). 3 Hp. 93 
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a priest or minister is not a serious offence, as long custom sanctions 
this practice from the facts themselves. All the solitaries in the desert, 
where there is no priest, take the communion themselves, keeping 
communion at home. And at Alexandria and in Egypt each one of 
the laity, for the most part, keeps the communion at his own house, and 
participates in it when he likes. For when once the priest has com- 
pleted the offering and given it, the recipient participating in it each time 
entire is bound to believe that he properly takes and receives it from the 
giver. And even in the Church, when the priest gives the portion, the 
recipient takes it with complete power over it, and so lifts it to his lips 
with his own hand. It has the same validity whether one portion or 
several portions are received from the priest at the same time” (Trans. 
NV. and P.-N.F.). 

The recipient of this letter had evidently no scruple on the subject 
of reservation of the Sacrament in general; his only doubt was whether 
it was right to partake without the presence of a priest who would 
administer as in the Church. 

But the custom, it is obvious, might easily be abused, and it was 
prohibited by the Council of Saragossa in 380, the third canon of 
which declares anathema “‘ whoever does not consume the holy Eucharist 
given him in church”, though it is not certain whether the Council 
intended to forbid the practice as a whole or only some particular mode 
of itt By degrees the custom dropped into desuetude—so far as 
regards reservation by lay people.? 

Reservation even by priests, for the purpose of communicating the 
laity, is said to have been prohibited by an Armenian canon of the 
fourth century ;* but the practice of reserving, by the clergy, at least 
for the sick and for sudden emergencies, if not for their own use,‘ 


appears to have been universal. There is no trace of reservation for 
the purpose of adoration. 


OBLATIONS FOR THE DEAD 


The conception of the Eucharist as the sacrifice of the Cross ( passio 
est enim Domini sacrificium quod oferimus, Cyprian Ep. 63. 17), and 
the propitiatory value which was believed to belong to the Eucharistic 
commemoration of the death of Christ, are illustrated by the practice of 
associating the faithful departed with the living in the Eucharistic 


"See Hefele Councils vol. ii p. 293 (Eng. tr.). 

* It was still normal in the time of Jerome (see Ep. 48 ad Pammach. § 15). 

8 See W. E. Scudamore Art. ‘Reservation’ D.C.A. Exception was made in 
case of sickness. 

* Bishops, priests, and monks are known to have carried the reserved elements 
with them on journeys. See further the Art. in D.0.A. 
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prayers. How far back the practice goes cannot be determined. Its 
origin is perhaps to be found in the solemn commemoration of martyrs 
which was held at their tombs on the days of their death (their ‘ birth- 
days’), in which thanksgiving for their examples and the constancy of 
their faith came to be combined with prayer for their present welfare. 
(See e.g. The Martyrdom of Polycarp 18.) From the time of Tertullian, 
in the Church of Africa, at all events, the Eucharist was expressly 
offered for the departed and was believed to be of special benefit to 
them. Tertullian several times refers to the custom, evidently as 
nothing new, but as the established practice of the Church, ‘We 
make oblations annually’ he says ‘for the departed, for their birthdays’ 
(de Cor. 3). A husband who has lost his wife prays for her spirit and 
offers annual oblations for her (de eahort. cast. 11, where the practice 1s 
referred to as an impediment to second marriages). So too a woman 
prays for the soul of her husband, and implores for him a time of 
refreshment (refrigerium intervm adpostulat et) and a share in the first 
resurrection, and makes an oblation each year on the day of his decease 
(de Monogam. 10). And Cyprian, in like manner, speaks of oblations 
and sacrifices being offered, with annual commemoration, for martyrs 
and other deceased members of the Church (Epp. 12. 2, 39. 3, 4,22), 
So normal was the practice that a man might be punished for violating 
an ecclesiastical law (e.g. by appointing a priest as his executor), by 
being deprived of the oblation for the repose of his soul (bid. Hp. E32); 
just as exclusion from participation in the Eucharist was the severest 
penalty that could be inflicted on him in his lifetime. And Augustine ! 
at a later time could claim the universal custom of the Church and the 
tradition of the fathers in support of the practice of offering the sacrifice 
for those who had died in the communion of Christ’s body and blood, 
declaring that there was no doubt that the dead were thereby helped so 
that the Lord would deal with them more mercifully than their sins 
deserved (Sermo 172. 2). So he records the earnest entreaty of his 
mother, Monica, to be remembered when the solemn rites at the altar 
were performed ; and other references in his writings shew his belief in 
the expiatory power of the sacrifices of the altar offered by the living 
for the dead (cf. Enchiridion 110, Confess. ix 27, 32, 35, de Cura pro 
Mortuis 3). 

It is in the sense of this explicit teaching that the expressions used 
in all the ancient liturgies, and the references to the departed which 
they contain, must be interpreted. The faithful departed are always 
mentioned, as well as the living,” and so they were brought within the 


1 See W. Cunningham S. Austin p. 187 note. 
2 The names of the dead and of the living for whom intercession was to be made 
were written in books for the purpose (the diptychs of the living and of the dead). 
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range of the same intercession and the benefit of the sacrifice passed 
over to them.! 

See further Apost. Const. viii 12, 41; Epiphanius adv. Haer. lxxv 7; 
Chrysostom Hom. xxi in Act., Hom. xli in 1 Cor., Hom. iii in Phil. ; 


and Bingham Antiquities of the Christian Church bk. xv ch. iii § 15, 
bk, xxiii ch, iii §§ 12, 13. 


THE ANCIENT MYSTERIES 


That the doctrine of the Eucharist was influenced to any important 
extent by the ideas connected with the ancient mysteries has not 
been proved and seems to be improbable. In a sense, of course, 
the whole Christian dispensation was a ‘mystery’; that is, a ‘secret’, 
revealed to those that had ears to hear and eyes to see, but still 
hidden from all others. A process of initiation was required before 
the secret could be understood. This is the sense in which the 
word pvoripiov is used in the New Testament, and it seems probable 
that it was from this usage that Christians adopted the word in 
connexion with the Eucharist, in which the secret may be said to 
culminate. The Church and the Mysteries had further a common 
object in view—so far as both aimed at the purification of life under 
the influence of religious sanctions; and the terminology of the 
Mysteries found its way to some extent into the language used of the 
Christian Sacraments. But of the influence of the Mysteries on the 
doctrine of the Sacraments there is no certain trace during the period 
with which we are concerned. 

See Cheetham Mysteries Pagan and Christian and references to the 


subject in Loofs Leitfaden §§ 25,26 and Harnack DQ. Eng. tr. (see 
Index ‘ Mysteries’), 


1 In the course of time a distinction was made between saints and martyrs, who 
were regarded as not being in need of such assistance, and the ordinary faithful 
departed. Thus Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. Myst. v 8), though he instructs his pupils 
that the sacrifice is offered in memory of all those that are fallen asleep, distinguishes 
two classes—first, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and martyrs; and secondly, holy 
fathers and bishops and others. In regard to the latter he declares the belief that 
it will be of greatest advantage to their souls that supplication be offered for them 
while the holy and awful sacrifice is set forth ; but the former class are mentioned 
that the living themselves may be aided by them (‘in order that by their prayers 
and intercessions God may receive our supplication’), 

Augustine’s teaching is to the same effect (Enchirid, 110, Tract. in Joann. 84), 

By a natural extension of this distinction, some who had originally been included 
in the second class might come to be regarded as belonging to the first. Thus, in 
the Roman liturgy the form of one of the prayers was originally ‘Grant, O Lord, 
that this oblation may be of advantage to the soul of Thy servant Leo” ; but ata 
later time the form was altered to “Grant, O Lord, we beseech Thee, that this 
oblation may be of advantage to us by the intercession of St Leo”, 
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THE SACRAMENTS AS THE EXTENSION 
OF THE INCARNATION 


Hilary of Poictiers 


This conception to which Gregory of Nyssa gave expression in the 
East (see supra p. 414) is also explicitly stated by Hilary of Poictiers, in 
the West, in his treatise On the Trinity, in the course of his exposition 
of the nature of the unity which exists between the Father and the 
Son. He discusses the meaning of the passage John 17708 (de Trinitate 
viii 5-19), and argues against Arian or other heretical interpretations of 
the unity as merely moral or volitional. And the chief evidence in 
support of his contention, that the unity between the Father and the 
Son is a unity of nature, he finds in the character of the unity which 
believers have with the Son (and through him with the Father), as 
exhibited in the Incarnation and the Sacrament of his flesh and blood. 
The heretics argued that our unity with Christ was not ‘natural’, but 
one of allegiance and of will, and that the union of Christ with God the 
Father was of the same character as ours with him. Hilary accepts 
the latter premiss, but insists that believers are united with Christ in 
the Eucharist natwraliter, carnaliter, and corporaliter (ibid. 13-17) ; so 
that on the heretics’ own shewing the unity between the Father and the 
Son is one of nature, not merely one of will. And all through his argu- 
ment he treats the union of believers with Christ in the Eucharist as a 
continuation or extension of the union which was first effected in the 
Incarnation. The Word was truly made flesh, and we truly take the 
Word incarnate (verbwm carnem) in the Lord’s Supper. We must 
therefore hold that it is natwraliter that he abides in us, since he was 
born as man and took upon him the ‘nature’ of our flesh to be his 
inseparably thereafter, and blended the ‘nature’ of his flesh (de. our 
flesh thus assumed) with the ‘nature’ of eternity in the sacrament by 
which he communicates his flesh to us (sub sacramento nobis com- 
municandae carnis). We are thus all one, because the Father is in 
Christ, and Christ is in us. Any one who would deny that the Father 
is ‘naturally’ in Christ must first deny that he himself is ‘naturally’ 
in Christ or Christ in him. 

And again he emphasizes the relation of the Sacrament to the 
Incarnation in the words: “If therefore Christ truly assumed flesh of 
our body, and the man who was born of Mary is truly Christ, and we 
truly in a sacred rite (sub mysterio) receive flesh of his body (and by 
this means we shall be one, because the Father is in him and he in us): 
how can it be maintained that the unity is a unity of will, when the 
appropriation of nature effected through the sacrament is the sacrament 
of a complete unity?” And to the same effect are other expressions 
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which follow in the course of the discussion. “He therefore himself 
is in us through his flesh, and we are in him; while, along with 
him, that which we are is in God.” ‘Since he is in the Father 
in virtue of his divine nature, we must be believed to be in him 
in virtue of his bodily nativity (per corporalem ewus nativitatem), 
and he again in us in virtue of the sacred rite of the Sacraments 
(per sacramentorum mysterium) . . . and so we attain to unity with 
the Father, since we are ‘naturally’ in him who in respect of his 
nativity is naturally in the Father—since he himself abides naturally 
in us.” Through the Eucharist, in which he gives us his flesh to 
eat, the natural and corporal union of Christ and mankind, which 
was effected when he was born of the Virgin Mary, is continued and 
perpetuated. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE EUCHARIST IN LITURGIES 


In the ritual and prayers of the Communion Service the sentiment 
of Christians in regard to the Eucharist found free expression. But 
the unrestrained language of worship—the outcome of the spirit of 
devotion rather than of exact definition—detracts to some extent from 
the value of Liturgies as evidence of doctrine. Moreover, of the 
Liturgies which have been most widely used in later times no manu- 
scripts of the period before the Council of Chalcedon are extant, and 
the form of liturgy which was in use in the earlier centuries cannot be 
certainly inferred from them. The tradition which associates some of 
them with the names of Apostles witnesses to little more than the 
belief that the Apostles initiated the liturgical forms of the several 
churches. 

There is, however, definite evidence as to the Liturgies in use in 
several churches in the fourth century. The Liturgy of Palestine in 
the middle of the fourth century is described in all its main features 
and parts by Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catechetical Lectures. Evidence 
as to the Liturgy in use in Egypt about the same time is furnished 
by Bishop Sarapion’s Prayer-Book (ed. Bp. Wordsworth “Christian 
Classics” §.P.C.K.). From the writings of Chrysostom the Liturgy of 
Antioch at the end of the fourth century, and the Liturgy of Con- 
stantinople in the early part of the fifth century, can be largely re- 
constructed. The so-called ‘Clementine Liturgy’, contained in the 
Apostolic Constitutions bk. viii, probably represents the form of Liturgy 
which was in use in the Syrian Church in the fourth century, 
though the compiler at the end of that century has worked over 
and expanded the whole and filled it out with prayers of his own 
composition. 

These Liturgies, so far as their evidence goes, all agree in support 
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of the main conceptions of the Eucharist which have been described 
in the foregoing account as to the nature of the Sacrament as a whole 
and the benefits to be obtained by it,! and it is probable that they 
represent in these respects the general, if not universal, use of much 
earlier times. 

See further Brightman astern Liturgies, Hammond Liturgies 
Eastern and Western (for the Western forms), or for an English trans- 
lation of some, Warren Liturgy of the Ante-Nicene Church. 


1 See Note preceding on ‘Oblations for the Dead’. 
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Ebionism, origin and characteristics, 
63 ff. 

Edessa, school of, 276. 

eldos, 413 n. 2. 

eixy, 173 n. 4, 806 n. 4. 

éx THs ovclas Too marpds, 142 (ex sub- 
stantia dei), 159, 168 nn. 1, 5; 
objections to the phrase, 171 n. 1; 
Constantinopolitan Creed, 188 n. 1, 

Elements. See oroxeia, 

Elvira, council of, 392. 

éupiroxwpetv, 226 n. 2. 

évavOpumrncavra, 169 n. 5. 

évdudOeros, 127 n. 4. 

évouatracba, 226 n. 2, 

évepyela, 126. 

éywots, 259. 

évuToatacia, 294. 

Ephesus, councils of, 271, 283, 320 n. 2, 
375. 

Epigonus, 104. 

Epiphanes, 85. 

Epiphanian Creed, 188 n. 1, 214 ff. 

Epiphanius, on Ebionism, 64; on the 
Holy Spirit, 215 n. 1. 

Episcopate, Cyprian’s conception, 364. 
See also ‘ Bishops’. 
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Episcopus episcoporum, 375. 

Essentia, 117, 236. 

Eternal Generation of the Son. 
‘Generation.’ 

Eucharist, the term, 397 n. 1; in N.T. 
27-32; a commemoration, 28 n. 6, 
409 n. 1, 416; spiritual food, 29; a 
sacrifice, 31 ; extension of the Incarna- 
tion, 414, 425; various conceptions 
of, 393 ff.; of infants, 418; of the 
dying, 419; daily celebration, 419 ; 
reservation, 420; for the dead, 422 ff. 

evdoxla, 258. 

Eudoxius, 178, 182, 185. 

Eunomius, 178. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, on Ebionism, 64 ; 
his general position and teaching, 165 
n. 2; his creed, 167 n. 2; on the 
Holy Spirit, 205; on the Eucharist, 
409 n. I. 

Eusebius of Dorylaeum, 281. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, 157 n. 2, 164, 

Eustathius, 166, 186. 

Eutyches, 272 n. 1, 281 ff. 

Evacuatio, 297. 

Evil, the problem of, 73. 

Exinanitio, 297, 299. 

é€ otk bvTwy, 158 n., 159. 

Extension of the Incarnation, 23, 414, 
425, 


See 


‘Fall’ of man, 305 ff. 

Fathers, the, as witnesses to the faith, 
58, 282. 

Faustus of Rhegium, 323 f, 

Feet, washing the, 385. 

Figura, 402, 416 n. 3. 

Filioque, 216 n. 

Filius Dei, filius hominis, 107, 233, 

Flavian, 281 ff. ; his creed, 283. 

Flesh, use of word in N.T., 16, 17 n. 1, 
19 n.; ‘the flesh of Christ’, 31 n. 1, 
143 n. 2, 243 n. 4, 248, 407-409, 
‘pre-existent ’, 245. 

Florinus, letter to, 96. 

Foreknowledge. See Praescientia. 

Forgiveness of sins, in N.T., 21, 24, 25 
n. 2; in Baptism, 879 ff.; in the 
Church, 372, 373. 

Forma, 140 n. 1, 298. 

Forma Dei, forma servi, 225, 233, 289, 
298. 

Free Will, in Christ, 249, 250 ff., 258 n. 
2. See also tperrérys, ‘Sinlessness’, 
‘ Developement of Character’. 

Free Will, in man, 301 ¢f., 306 ff., 314f., 
325. 


Generation of the Son, continuous, 128 
n. 1; twofold, 130, 268 n. 3; eternal, 
147, cf. 170 n. 1, and 190; objections 
to conception of, 159, 180 n. 1; an 
act or process of the divine nature, 195, 
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yevnros, yevnros, 122 n. I, 124-53; 
201 n. 5. 

Germinius, 179. 

yvuplowara, 222 n. I. 

Gnosticism, 76-92. , 

Gop, doctrine of, in N.T. (Father, Spirit, 
Love), 11-15 ; significance of the term, 
220; in his ovcla unknowable, 222 


Maels 
God-Man, 150. 
Good Works, 354. 


Grace, 301 ff. ; Augustine’s conception, 


309, 318 n. 1; Faustus, 824; in the 
sacraments, 877 n. 6. 

Gradus, 140 n. I. 

Gratia—personalis, praccedens, praevent- 
ens, co-operans, specialis, 3824, 325, 
326. 

Gratian, 187. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, against Arianism, 
158 n. ; at Constantinople, Sails kes 
on the Holy Spirit, 222 ff.; on the 
human will in Christ, 249; on the 
Atonement and idea of ransom to the 
Devil, 348 f. 

Gregory of Nyssa, against Arianism, 
158 n.; on the Trinity, 220 ff. ; on 
the term drécracs, 220; on the 
human will and nature of Christ, 249, 
251, 252; on the Atonement and ran- 
som to the Devil, 340 ff. ; on Baptism 
and the Eucharist, 411 ff. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, 40; on the 
Trinity, 204. 


Hades, descent into, 183 n. I. 

Harnack, conception of developement of 
doctrine, 33 n. I. 

Helxai, Helxaites, 67. 

Heracleon, 88 n. 3. 

Hereditary sin, 315 n. 1. 
Sin’, 

Heresies, their origin, 3, 4 ; influence on 
developement of doctrine, 2 n. 1, cf. 
247 ; patristic teaching about, 2 n. I. 
See also ‘ Heretical Baptism ’. 

Heretical Baptism, 386 ff. 

Hermas, doctrine of Atonement, 329. 

Hilary of Poictiers, 158 n. 5 against 
Arianism, 179 n. 4; on the Spirit, 
212; use of terms forma Dei and 
forma servi, 233 ; on the Kévwors, 297 ; 
on the Eucharist, 425. 

Hindoo theory of existence, 74. 

Hippolytus, on Noetus, 102 n. 3; his 
theology, 108; on forgiveness of sins, 
373. 

Holy Spirit, doctrine in Bible, 14, 15, 
198; Tertullian, 140, 142; Origen, 
148, 202; Arian conceptions, 185 n. 
3, 206; developement of doctrine, 197- 
231; not clearly distinguished from 
the Logos, 199; relation to the Son, 


See ‘ Original 
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199, 202ff., 205, 211, 230; Cyril of 
Jerusalem 207 ff.; Athanasius, 209 ff. ; 
Hilary, 212; Macedonius, D1 Oia 
Augustine, 230; Theodore, 216 n., 
266; given in baptism and the chrism, 
207 n. 33 procession (see the word) ; 
Epiphanian Creed, 214ff.; in con- 
secration of the elements, 399 n. I. 

Holy Spirit, gift of the, 24 n. 8. 

Homoeans, 179 n. 1, 182ff., 192. See 
also dmovos. 

Homoiousios. See 8uoros, dmovovatos. 

Homoousios. See dpoovcros. 

Hosius, 164, 166 n. 1, 181 n. I. 

Human soul, in Christ, 125 n. 4; Origen, 
150; Arian conception, 160 n. 2, 185 
n. 4; Apollinarian theory, 242, 244 
n. 3; Hilary, 246 n. 1; 247-249, 

Human will, in Christ, 243, 249f., 252, 
294, 


ldubuara, 222 n. I. 

Ignatius, on Judaizing Christians, 63 
n. 6, 80n. 23 doctrine of the Logos, 
121; doctrine of Atonement, 330; on 
the Church, 357f.; on the bishops, 
373 un. 1, 374, 889; on the Eucharist, 
398, 404, 

tidoxec Oat, traouds, in N.T., 21 n. 2. 

Imaginarti Christiant, 89 n. 3. 

Immanent, of the Logos, 127, 128. 

Impassibilis, 103 n. 2. 

Impassibility of Godhead. See ‘ Suffer- 
ing’. 

Impersonality of human nature in Christ, 
243 n. 2, 294. 

Imposition of hands. See ‘Confirmation’. 

Incarnation, fitness of, 150; necessity 
of, 349 f. 

Indolentia, 298. 

Indulgentia, 353. 

Indwelling of God, 258, 261. 

Infant baptism. See ‘Baptism’. 

Infant communion, 418 f. 

In quo omnes peccaverunt, 309 n. 2. 

Inspiration, earliest conception of Chris- 
tian, 41; Jewish conception, 43 ; 
ethnic conceptions, 44; the early 
Fathers, 43-49. : 

Intention, 388. 

Interpenetration, of the Persons of the 
Godhead, 226; of the natures in 
Christ, 293. 

Invisible Church. See ‘ Visible Church’. 
Invocation, of the Spirit, 381 n. 4, 399 
n. I, 412 n. 1; of saints, 424 n. 1. 
Irenaeus, on tradition as criterion of 
truth, 56; on Ebionaeans, 64: see 
‘Gnosticism’; doctrine of the Logos, 
129 ff.; the Incarnation as the con- 
summation of Revelation, 131 f.; doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit, 200; on the 
kévwots, 296; on the Atonement, 
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334ff.; on the Church, 359f.; on 
Baptism and Unction, 390; on, the 
Eucharist, 399 ff. 

Isidorus, 88 n. I. 


Jaldabaoth, 90. 

Jerome, on Ebionites, 64 ; on Homoeans, 
184; on Pelagianism, 317 n. 23 on 
the bishop of Rome, 375. 

Jerusalem, Creed of, 188 n. I. 

Jerusalem, council of, 317. 

John of Antioch, 271, 272f. 

Jovian (emperor), 186 n. 1; letter to, 
214. : 

Julian (emperor), 186. 

Julian of Eclanum, 320 n. I. 

Julius, 172. 

Justice of God, 335 ff., 350. 

Justin Martyr, on Judaizing Christians, 
63 ; doctrine of the Logos, 124 ; doc- 
trine of Atonement, 331; on baptism, 
380; on the Eucharist, 398, 404, 
420. 


Kévwua, 90. 

Kévwots, 289 n. 2, 294-800. 

‘Kingdom of God’, 22 n. 3. 

Knowledge of God, limits to, 222 n. I. 

xowwvla, 28. See also ‘Union’, ‘ Com- 
munion’, 

xrioua, used of the Son by Origen, 148 
n, 2; Arian idea, 159, 161; of the 
Holy Spirit, 185, 206. 


Lampsacus, council of, 187. 

Laodicea, council of, 392. 

Lateran, council of the, 393. 

Latrocinium, 284 n. I. 

Laymen, right to baptize, 388 ff. 

Leo, 283 ff.; letter to Flavian, 283, 
288 ff.; on the kévwous, 299. 

Lignum, 402 n. 4. 


‘Like the Father’, 177, 188. See also 
* buotos, 
Limitation. See xévwats, ‘ Knowledge’. 


Little Labyrinth, 100. 

Liturgies, doctrine of Eucharist, 426. 

Logos, 92 n. 4; the Logos Doctrine, 
119-137 ; theory of Marcellus, 190 ; 
relation of the term to Holy Spirit, 
199 u,.3, O99 Ny I. 

Lord’s Supper. See ‘ Eucharist’. 

Love, the essence of the Godhead, 13 
n. 6; Origen on, 146 n. 1; Augustine, 
227; the solution of all difficulties, 
231; only in the Church, 368 f., 371. 

Lucian, 101, 110, 163 n. 2; his supposed 
Creed, 174 n. 5. 

Lucifer, 185 n. 2. 


Macedonius, 185 n. 1, 212 ff. 
Macrostich, 176. 
Maxpdarixos &xdeors, 176 n. 4, 226 n. 2, 
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Man, doctrine of, in N.T., 16-18. See 
also ‘ Pelagianism’. 

Manhood of the Lord, Gnostic con- 
ceptions, 75, 81. See ‘Human Soul’, 
‘Human Will’, ‘Flesh’, ‘Body’, 

Manicheism, Manes, 98 ff. 

Marathonius, Marathonians, 213 n, 2. 

Marcellus, 105 n. 1, 166, 171 f., 190 ff. 

Marcian, 284. 

Marcion, Marcionism, 81 ff. 

Marius Mercator, 261 n. 4, 321 n. 

Mark, bishop of Arethusa, 182 n. 1. 

ee a substitute for Baptism, 
386. 

Martyrs, only in the Church, 366, 

Meletius, 185 n. 2, 187 n. 1. 

Memnon of Ephesus, 271, 

Memorial, the Eucharist, 28 n. 6, 416. 

Menander, 79. 

Merit, doctrine of, 353 ff. 

peraBadrew, 410 n. 4. 

Metaphor, in N.T., 20, 21; limits to 
use of, 160 n. 3. 

meramovety, 412, 413 n. I. 

perappvOulvew, 415 n. 3. 

merackevagery, 415 n. 3. 

pmeraoro.xe.ovv, 413 n. 2. 

Methodius, attack on Origen, 152. 

pula plows Tod Beov Aédyou cecapkwuévn, 
cecapkwpévov, 241 n,, 243 n. 2. 

Milan, councils of, 178, 179 n. 1, 
179 n. 4. 

Mileve, council at, 319 n. 1. 

Millennium, Millennialism, 68-71. 

Mixed cup, 405 n. 6, 

plés, 243 n. 3, 247. 

Mixture of Natures, 243 n. 3, 247, 259. 

Monarchianism, 96-107, exegesis of 
Scripture, 110; on the Holy Spirit, 
200. 

joovoryev7js, Yneaning and use of the term, 
195 f. 

povoyevA Oedv, 168 n. 4, 172, 173 nn. 1, 3. 

povoy é€k povov, 173 n. 3. 

Monophysites, 292 n. 1. 

Monothelites, 251. 

Montanism, doctrine of the Spirit, 200 ; 
on forgiveness of sins, 373. 

poppy Geod, moppy dovdov, 295. 
fora Dei. 

‘Mother of God’, 261 n. 2, 262, 

pvorinprov, mysterium, 376 n. 2, 424, 
425 f. 

Mysteries, the ancient, 424, 


See also 


Natura, 139, 282 f., 298, 417 n., 425. 

Natural Theology, 120. 

Nature of Christ, human. See ‘Human 
Soul’, ‘Human Will’, ‘Flesh’, ‘Body’, 
‘Personality’, ‘Impersonality’, xévwous. 

Natures, the two. See Nestorianism, 
Eutychianism. 

Nazaraeans, 64. 
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Nectarius, 187 n. 1, 188 n. 1. 

Nestorianism, 256, 257 n. 1, 260 ff. 

Nestorianism, its strength and its weak- 
ness, 274 f. 

Nestorians, later history, and Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s Mission, 279 f. 

Nestorius, 247, 255, 260 ff. 

Newman, theory of developement of 
doctrine, 36. 


Nicaea, council and Creed of, 165 fies 


168 f., 286, 387, 419. 
Nice, council of, 179 n. 1, 184. 
Niceta, 231 Note. 
Nicolaitans, 79. 
Noetus, 102, 104. 
Novatian, 107, 191. 


Obedience of Christ, 330, 336, 338 n. 4. 

Oblations for the Dead, 422 ff. 

Ogdoad, 89 n. 2. 

oixovoula, in expression of doctrine, 39 f. ; 
use of word, 97 ; 126, 344. 

8dov é€ Nov, 173 nN. 2. 

8uovos, 177 n. 1, 182, 183 n. 2, 192. 

duovovotos, 179 n. 3, 180 n. 1, 192. 

duolwous TOU eov, 306 n. 4. 

duoovcros, Clement Al., 133 n. 2; Origen, 
147 n. 4; in Nicene Creed. 167, 169 
n. 43 objections to the term, 171 n. 1, 
180 n. 1; explanation, 186 ; supposed 
change in meaning, 193. 

éuooveros Hiv, 282, 287, cf. 83 n. 2. 

Only-begotten. See povoyerys, povoyev’h 
Gedy. 

Ophites, 85 f. 

Optatus, 369 n. I. 

Orange, council at, 324. 

Oriental thought, characteristics of, 72 ; 
influence on Gnostic theories, 75 f. 

Origen, the use of heresies, 2 n. 1; 
method of exegesis of Scripture, 53, 
146; on Ebionacans, 63 n. 2, 64; his 
characteristics, 145 f. ; doctrine of the 
Logos and the Sonship, 147 ff. ; the 
human soul of Christ, 150 ; ‘unortho- 
dox’ points in his teaching, 152f. ; 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 201 ff. ; 
on the xévwots 296 ; on the Atonement, 
337 ff. ; on the Church, 3638. 

Origenistic controversies, 152 ff. 

Origenists, 151, 152. 

Original Righteousness, 309. 

Original Sin. See Vitiwm originis and 
‘Pelagianism’. 

Orosius, 317. 

Ovcia, Melito’s use, 189 n. 1; Origen, 
149; Nicene Creed, 170 n. 2, 171 n. 1; 
proscribed, 179; Basil of Ancyra on, 
183 n. 2; history of the term, 235- 
238 ; Nestorius, 264. 


mavrokparwp, 168 n. 3. 
Parmenian, 369 n. I. 
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Patripassians, 97, 103 n. 2, 105. 

Paul of Samosata, 100ff.; use of term 
opoovoros, 111. 

Paulinus, 185 n. 2. 

Peccatum ex traduce, 315. 

Pelagianism, connexion with Nestorian- 
ism, 259 n. 1; origin, 301 ff. ; princi- 
ples, 314 ff.; the controversy, 316-320. 

Pelagius, 312 ff. 

Penance, the Penitential System, 356, 

8728. 

meprypagoy, 99, 110 n. I. 

reptxwpnows, 129 n. 2, 221, 226 n. 2. 

Perseverance, 311. 

Persona, Sabellian use, 105 ; Tertullian, 
138ff.; Augustine, 227; history of 
the term, 233 f. 

Personality of the Godhead, 226 n. 2, 
227, 238, 240. 

Personality of Christ, 260, 294 (see also 
‘Human Will in Christ’). 

Peter, our Lord’s sayings to, 362 n. 1, 
364, 375. 


' Petilian, 369 n. 1. 


Philippopolis, council of, 176. 

Philo, idea of inspiration, 44 ; of inter- 
pretation of O.T., 51. 

Philostorgius, 157 n. 2. 

Photinus, 177, 192. 

puritew, pwriouds, 879 n. 2 and 4. 

pivots, 235. See also ‘Eutychianism’, 
282 ff. 

Pierius, 117. 

Pistis Sophia, 86 n. I. 

mrhpwua, in N.T., 79 n. 5; Gnostic use, 
90. 

Pneumatomachi, 213 n. 2. 

moveivy, ToUTO Tovetre, 82 n. I, 404 n. I, 
405 n. 3. 

modurevoduevov, in Creeds, 167 n. 2, 168 
TAPER 

Polycarp, relations with Marcion, 83. 

Praecepta, 355. 

Praedestinatio, Predestination, 311, 322. 

Proesctentia, 323. 

Praevaricatio, 336 n. 4. 

Praxeas, 102 f. 

Pre-existence of soul, 302. 

Procession, of the Spirit, 204, 205, 206, 
208, 212, 215 n. 1, 280. 

Progress in doctrine, 36, 59 (Vincent). 

mpoxor7, 101 n. 3. 

Propitiation in N.T., 21 n. 2. 

Proprietas, 189, 140 n. 3. 

mpbcwrov, 105, 234. 

mpopopixds, 127 n. 4, 134 n. 4. 

mpwrbroxos, 162, 190. 

mpwrbrokos maons KTicews, meaning in 
Col. 115, 162 ; use in creeds, 167 n. 2, 
173 n. 5. 

ux, Noyixds, Groyos, 248, 249. Seo 
also ‘Human Soul’, ‘Human Will’. 

Ptolemaeus, 88 n. 3. 
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Pulcheria, 284. 
Punishment, remedial, 152, 338 n. 3. 


Ransom, in N.T., 20 n. 2; to the Devil, 
336 ff., 839, 341. 

Recapitulare, recapitulatio, 334 n. 2. 

Receptionist, 395. 

Regeneration, in N.T., 24, 25 n. 2, 26; 
in baptism, 380, 383 n. 3. 

Remission of sins, N.T., 21, 24. 

Repraesentare, 403 n. I. 

Representative idea of Atonement, esp. 
20 n. 2, 384f., 346, 352. 

Reprobatio, 311. 

Reservation of the Sacrament, 420-422. 

Reserve in expression of doctrine, 39f., 
214 n. 1, 223. 

Robber Synod, 284. 

Roman Creed, 288. 

Rome, the Church of, influence, 56. 
», councils at, 114, 319, 320. 
», Claims of bishops of, 375. 


Rufinus on the Atonement and ransom _ 


to Satan, 342f. 


Sabellius, Sabellianism, 104 ff. ; fear of, 
in the East, 167 n. 2, 175, 177; ef. 
Marcellus, 190. 2 

Sacramentarian, 395. 

Sacraments, Sacramentum, 376, 377; 
benefit of, only in the Church, 368 n. 3, 
388 ; the extension of the Incarnation, 
414, 425. 

Sacrifice, of Christ, N.T., 21; the 
Eucharist, 27 n. 2, 31, 404 ff., 406, 
410, 417 n. 1; in the Atonement, 339. 

Saints, 357 n. 1, 424 n. 1. 

Salvation only in the Church, 365, 368. 

Sarapion, 209, 399, 426. 

Sardica, councils of, 176, 181 n., 191. 

capkopdopos, Gebs, 244 n. 2. 

capxwévra, in Creeds, 167 n. 2, 169 n. 5. 

odp&. See ‘Flesh’, 

Satan, rights over man, 3385 ff., 350. 
See also ‘Ransom’. 

Satisfaction, in N.T., 21; 328 n. 3; 
Tertullian, 333, 353 f. 

Saturninus (Gnostic), 81. 

Saturninus (Arian), 179 n. 4. 

Schism, the sin of, 365 f., 367 n. 3. 

Scripture, inspiration of, 43-49 ; method 
of exegesis of, 49-55; value of the 
ecclesiastical tradition, 55-61; Arian 
interpretation of, 161 f. ; stress laid on, 
by Arians, 171 n. 1, cf. 159 n. 2, and 
Avianizing creeds, 172 n. 2, 175, 177, 
179, cf. 192 ; Cyril of Jerusalem, 207 ; 
Pelagius, 314 ; limitations of teaching 
of, 201 n. 4. 

Seleuceia, council of, 178 n. 3, 184. 

Semi-Arians, 183. See ‘Homoeans’. 

Semi-Augustinianism, 321 n. 1. 

Semi-Pelagianism, 321 ff., 324. 
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Simon Magus, 79. 

Sin, doctrine of, in N.T., 17, 18; not of 
the essence of human nature, 250 ff. ; 
Theodore’s conception, 259 n. 1; its 
origin and nature, 305 ff. 

Sin, post-baptismal, 25 n. 2, 379 nn. 3, 4. 

Sinlessness of Christ, 160, 241, 244 n. 4, 
250-252. 

Sirmium, councils of, 177, 179, 182, 209. 

Sirmium, ‘the blasphemy of’, 180 n. I. 

Solidarity of mankind, 334. See also 
‘Representative’. 

Solvit, qui solvit Jesum, 291 n, 2. 

Son, Sonship, see esp. chh. x, xi, xii, 
and theory of Marcellus, 190. 

Soul of Christ. See ‘Human Soul’, 

Soul of man, origin of, 302 ff. 

Species, 140 n. 1, 416 n. 3 

orepparikds, of the Logos, 125, 

oppayls, 879 n. 2, 383 n. 3. 

Spirit. See ‘Holy Spirit’. 

Statio, 420 n. 4. 

Status, 139, 140. 

Stephen, on baptism, 387. 

oroxeta, 4138 n. 2, 416 n. 3. 

Subjection of the Son, 190 f. 

Subnumeration, 219 n. 

Subordinationism, 148 n. 2, 149 n. 4, 
151, 161, 168, 177, 180 n. 1. 

Substance, substantia, Tertullian’s use, 
188 f. ; the two substances in Christ, 
144; meaning and history of the term, 
231 ff. 

Substitution, 346 n. 5, 352. 

Suffering, sufferings of Christ, 102 ff. ; 
the divine nature incapable of, 181 n., 
246 n. 2, 298. See also ‘Communi- 
eatio idiomatum’, and ‘Atonement’ 
(ch. xviii). 

cuuBeBnkdra, 235. 

Sun, images to illustrate doctrine, 142, 
148, 169 n. 1, 252. 

ctvayot, ctoowmuo, 410 n, I. 

cuvagera, 259. 

cv¢vyos, 89 n. 2. 

Symbol, 402 ff. 


Tatian, 81 n. 3; doctrine of the Logos, 
126. 

Temptation, of Christ as man, 251. 

Tertullian, his characteristics and in- 
fluence, 138; on tradition as criterion 
of truth, 57; de praescr. haeret., 57 n.3, 
61; use of terms substantia and persona, 
138 f.; doctrine of Atonement, 333 ; 
idea of merit and satisfaction, 3383, 
353 f. ; onthe Church, 360 f. ; on for- 
giveness of sins, 373; on baptism, 381, 
386, of infants, 379 n. 3, by laymen, 
389 ; on unction, 390; on the Euchar- 
ist, 402f., 420, 423. 

Thalia, 157 n. 2, 206. 

OedvOpwrros, 150. 
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Oe0d6x0s, 261 n. 6, 263 n. I. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, on the Spirit, 
216 n.; his life and teaching, 256 ; 
on the Incarnation, 257 ff. ; connexion 
with Pelagianism, 259 n. 1, 321 n. 

Theodoret, on the Holy Spirit, 216 n., 
271, 285. 

Theodosius, 187. 

Theodosius 11, 283, 284. 

Theodotus (Gnostic), 91 n. 2. 

Theodotus (Monarchian), 98 f. 


Geodoyla, Peodoyeiv, meaning and use of 


the words, 7. 

Theophilus, doctrine of the Logos, ees 
the term Triad, 200. 

Oeogopos, dvOpwmros, 244 n. 2, 265 n. 2, 
276-279. 

Beds viwvds, 213. 

Theotokos, Geordxos, 261, 262, 269. 

Ovala, See ‘ Sacrifice’. 

Ovotacrnpiov, 404 n. 5. 

Toledo, council of, 216 n., 288 n. 3. 

Tome of Leo, 288 n. I. 

Tradition, earliest sense of the word, 41 ; 
oral and written, 42 ; place of, in inter- 
pretation of Scripture, 55 ff., Irenaeus, 
56, Tertullian, 57, Vincent of Lerinum, 
59; general regard for, 375. 

Traducianism, 803-305. 

Tradux peccuti, 303. 

Transelement, 382 n. 
oTOLXELovY. 

Transformation, 414. 

Transubstantiation, 393 f., 414. 

tpemrérns, TO Tper7dv, of the incarnate 
Son, 160, 170 n. 3, 241, 250 ff. 

Trent, council of, 34, 325, 393. 

Triad, 127, 200. 

Trinitas, 142 n. 1. 

Trinity, implied in ‘God is love’, 13 n. 
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two unpublished designs by WILLIAM 
BLAKE. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
Cox (J. Charles), LL.D., F.S.A. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary’s Books, and Ancient 


Cities. 
Cox (Harold), B.A. See S.Q.S. 
Crabbe (George). See Little Library. 


Craigie(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr. 8vo. 25s. 6d. 

Craik (Mrs.). See Little Library. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 

Crawford (F. G.). See Mary C. Danson. 

Cross (J. A.)} A LITTLE BOOK OF 


RELIGION. Fcaf. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Crouch (W.). BRYAN KING. With a 
Portrait. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 


Cruikshank (G.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 
Plates. Cyr. 16720. 158. 6d. net. 

Crump (B.). See A. L. Cleather. 

Cunliffe (Sir F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. J 2 wols. 
Quarto. 155. each. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Cunynghame(H.),C.B., See Connoisseur’s 
Library. 

Cutts(&. L.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 


Daniell (G. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (F. G.). 
FAITHEns IN THE FAITH. J/cas. 
8vo. 15. 6d. 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by PaceT ToyNBEE, 
M.A., D.Litt. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gorpon WricHT. With the Italian text. 
Fcap. 8v0. 25s. 6d. net. 

See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Darley (George). See Little Library. 

D’Arcy (R. F.), M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
atl eae FOR BEGINNERS. C~. 8vo. 
2s. ° 


Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur’s 
Library and Little Books on Art. 


Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by Joun Furteytove, R. I. In 
Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Each volume may be purchased separately. 

VoL. 1.—To A.D. 1500. 
VoL. II.—A.D. 1500 TO 1900. 

Davis (H. W. C.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Author of ‘Charlemagne.’ 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS: 1066-1272. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Deszy 8vo. 105. 6d. 
net. 

Dawson (A. J.) MOROCCO. Ullustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 

Deane (A. C.). See Little Library. 

Delbos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Cr. 8v0. 25. 


Demosthenes. THE OLYNTHIACS AND 


PHILIPPICS. Translated by OrTHO 
Hotianp. Cyr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 


CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 
Swirt, M.A. cap. 8vo. 25. 


Dickens (Charles). See Little Library and 
1 ioe BS 
Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. Cy». 8vo. 


4s. 6d. net. 
Dickinson (G. L.), M.A., Fellow of King’s 


College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 28. 6d. 

Dickson (H.  N.). F.R.Met. Soc. 
METEOROLOGY. Illustrated. Cv». 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Dilke (Lady). See S.Q.S. 

Dillon (Edward). See Connoisseur’s Library 


and Little Books on Art. 

Ditchfield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With an_ Introduction by 
Aucustus Jessopp, D.D. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8v0. 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. Cy». 8vo. 6s. 

See also Half-crown Library. 

Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
De Sa . Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 


ea Akane Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

2s. 6d. 

Dole (N. H.). FAMOUS COMPOSERS. 
With Portraits. Two Volumes. Demy 
8vo. 128. net. 4 

Doney (May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. net. 


A volume of poems. 
Douglas (James) THE MAN IN THE 
PULPIT. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman’s Library. 
Drage (G.). See Books on Business. 


GENERAL LITERATURE y 


Driver(S. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. C>r. 8vo. 6s. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry (Wakeling). See Little Guides. 

Dryhurst (A. B.). See Little Books on Art. 

Duguid (Charles). See Books on Business. 

Dunn (J. T)., D.Sc., and Mundella(V. A.). 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 114 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

Dunstan (A. E.), B.Sc. See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Durham (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 


Deny 8vo. . 6d. net. 
Dutt (W. A.) A POPULAR GUIDE TO 
6d. net. 
With 


NORFOLK. Medium 8vo. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
coloured Illustrations by FrRanK Soutu- 
GATE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. See also Little Guides. 

Earle (John), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 


160. 25 net. , 


Edmonds (Major J. E.), R.E.; D.A.Q.- 
M.G. See W. Birkbeck Wood. 
Edwards (Clement). SeeS.Q.S. 
Sr Milena (W. Douglas). See Commercial 
eries. 


Egan (Pierce). See I.P.L. 

Egerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demzy 8vo0. 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Ellaby (C. G.). See The Little Guides. 

Ellerton(F. G.). See S. J. Stone. 

Ellwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Cry. 8vo0._ 6s. 

Epictetus. See W. H. D. Rouse. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. Hcap. 8vo0 35. 6d. net. 

Fairbrother (W. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Farrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Fea (Allan) BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENEH CENTURY. With 
oo Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF SENTI- 


MENT. With 12 Coloured Plates. Post 
16m0. 25. 6d. net. 
Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library. 
Fidler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 


Books on Business. 


Fielding (Henry). See Standard Library. 

ec: (S.W.), M.A. See Junior Examination 

eries. 

Firth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL’S 
ARMY: A History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Fisher (G. W.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. _it0s. 6d. 

FitzGerald (Edward). THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. SrepHEN Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cy. 
8vo. 6s. Seealso Miniature Library. 

FitzGerald (H. P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. _ Illustrated. 
Ficap. 8vo0. 35. 6d. net. 

FPlecker (W. H.), M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT’S PRAYER BOOK. 
Tue Text or Morninc AnD EVENING 
PRAYER AND Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cyr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Fortescue (Mrs. G.). See Little Books on Art. 

Fraser (David) A MODERN _ CAM- 
PAIGN; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Fraser (J. F.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 1oo Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition Cr.8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

French (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Freudenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AinswortH Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 
Revised. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

rostered (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman’s 

ible. 

Cc. G., and F. C.G. JOHN BULL’S AD- 
VENTURES IN THE FISCAL WON- 
DERLAND. By Cuartes GEAKE. With 
46 Illustrations by F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 1s. net. 

*Gallaher (D.) and Stead (D. W.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

Gallichan(W. M.). See Little Guides. 

Gambado (Geoffrey, Esq.). See I.P.L. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Gasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary’s Books. 
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or e(H.B.), M.A., Fellow of New College, 
xford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cyr. 8vo, 


s. 6d. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. 

Gibbins (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With s5 Maps. Fourth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. os. 6d. 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Cr. 8vo. 158. 6d. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. £leventh Edition. Revised. 
With Mapsand Plans. Cr. 8vo. 35. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

See also Commercial Series and S.Q.S. 
oon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
ALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek at Cam: 
bridge. Jn Seven Volumes. Demy 8v0. 
Su3 top, 8s. 6d. each. Also, Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. BirKseck HI, 
LL.D. Demy 8vo, Gilt lop. 8s. 6d. ‘Also 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 


aphies. 
Gi bert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 
Gloag (M.). See K. Wyatt. 
Godfrey (Elizabeth). on BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. fcag. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Godley (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Goldsmith (Oliver) THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcag. 32m0. With 10 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
Leather, 2s. 6d. net. Seealso I.P.L. and 
Standard Library. 

Coreen. Freer (A.) IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Seri is also published. 

Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries, 

Graham (P. pusetson See S.Q.S 

Granger (F. S.), M Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. The hasten, Cr. 8u0. 25. 6d. 

ERE SOULOF ACHRISTIAN. C~. 8vo. 
Se 


G E. M‘Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
abe MQ TRANSLATION. C~. 
sep 2S. ie 


Gray (P. L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
-an Elementary Text-Book. With 18: 
Diagrams. Cyr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Green (G. Buckland), M. A, late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxon. *NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. C>. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

Green (E. T.), M.A. 
Library. 

Greenidge (A. H.J.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ROME: During the Later Republic 

In Six Volumes. 

tos. 6d. 


See Churchman’s 


and the Early Principate. 
Demy 8vo. Vol. I. (133-104 B.C.). 
net. 
Greenwell (Dora). 
Geen (R. 


See Miniature Library. 
THE VAULT OF 


EAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 

Astronomy. Illustrated.. Cv. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Gregory (Miss E. C.). See Library of 
Devotion. 


Greville Minor. A MODERN JOURNAL. 
Edited by J. A. SpENDER. Cy 8v0. 
38. 6a. net. 

Grubb (H. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Guiney (Louisa I.). HURRELL 
FROUDE: Memoranda and Comments. 
Illustrated. Denzy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Gwynn(M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
New and ‘cheaper i issue. Royal 8vo. 58. net. 

Hackett (John), B.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 158. net. 

Haddon (A. C.), Sc.D., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Dewey 8vo. 155. 

Hadfield (R. A.). SeeS.Q.S, 

Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, revised. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and _ Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo. ats. net. 

Hamilton (F. J.), D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 

Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, Illustrated. Two 
Volumes. Denty8vo. 7s. 6d.each. Vol. I. 
1200-1688, 

Hannay (James O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. C>. 8vo. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THEDESERT. Jap. 


8v0. 35. 6d. ee 
Hare (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 


), 
TION OF LARGEINDUCTION COILS. 


With numerous Diagrams. 


Demy 8vo. 6s. 
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Harrison (Clifford). READING AND 
READERS. JF cap. 8vo: 2s. 6d. 
Hawthorne(Nathaniel). See Little Library. 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. 8v0. 1s. net. 
Heath (Frank R.). See Little Guides. 
Heath tpndtey)- See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Hello (Ernest), STUDIES IN -SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M.Crawrorp. Fcap 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
issue. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
AT INTERVALS. Fcap 8v0. 
Henderson (T. F.). 
Oxford Biographies. 
Henley (W. E.). See Half-Crown Library. 
Henson (H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. €vr. 8vo. 6s. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN: Historicat AnD 
SoctaL Sermons. Cyr. 8vo0. 6s. 
ee AND LAW. Fcap. 8v0. 
2s. 6d. 
Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 


2s. 6d. net. 
See Little Library and 


Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library.. 
Hewins (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 


TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. C~. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. caf. 
8v0. 2s. 67. net. 


Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE: 


A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo. 215. net. 
Hilbert (T.). See Little Blue Books. 


Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy’s 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony, A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Hillegas (Howard C.) WITH THE 
BOER FORCES. With 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (F. W.) See Books on Business. 
Hobhouse (Emily) THE BRUNT OF 

THE WAR. With Map and Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Hobhouse(L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE: A aly of Economic Principles. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Hodgkin (T.), D.C.L. 
Religion. 


See Leaders of 


Hodgson(Mrs. W.) HOW TOIDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 6s, 

Hogg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. STREATFEILD. Fag. 8vo. 25. net. 

Holden=Stone (G. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdich (Sir T. H.), K.C.I.E. 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. 
trated. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Holdsworth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. ix Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

Holland (Canon Scott). See Library ‘of 
Devotion. 

Holt Nenaiae THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Holyoake (G. J.).§ THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 28. 6d. 

Hone (Nathaniel ‘S.). See Antiquary’s Books. 

Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 

Horsburgh(E. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO: 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. See also 
Oxford Biographies, 

Horth (A, C.). See Textbooks of Technology 

Horton(R. F.),D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Hosie (Alexander), MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 
Deny 8v0. 75. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demty8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Howell (G.). SeeS. Q. S. 

Hudson (Robert), MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 155. net. 

Hughes (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Anthol- 
ogy. With a Preface by Sripnry LEE. 
Demy 8vo. 35s. 6d. net. 

Hughes (Thomas). 
SCHOOLDAYS. 


THE 
being a 
Illus- 


TOM BROWN’S 
With an Introduction 


and Notes by VERNON RenDALL. Leather. 
Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Hutchinson (Horace G.) THE NEW 


FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
so Pictures by WaLtrER TyNDALE and 4 
by Miss Lucy Kemp Wetcn. Large 
Demy 8vo0. 25. net. 

Hutton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hutton (Edward) THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 
which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


AZ 


Io 
ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. cap. 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 


Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. See also 
Leaders of Religion. 

Hyett (F. A.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demy 8vo0. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ibsen (Henrik), BRAND. A _ Drama. 
Translated by Wirt1am Witson. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Inge (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
ertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. See also 
Library of Devotion. 

Innes(A. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 


With Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Jackson (C. E.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 


Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 
Jacob (F.), M.A. See Junior Examination 


Series. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). See S. Q.S. and Busi- 
ness Books. 

Jeffreys(D. Gwyn). DOLLY’S THEATRI- 
CAL Described and Illustrated with 24 
Coloured Pictures. Super Royal 16mo. 25.6. 

Jenks (E.), M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Cy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 


Religion. 
Jevons (F. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 


Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cy». 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


See also Churchman’s Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Johnson(Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. met. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearlv 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. 4to, 18s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones (R. Crompton), M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P., and 
Bellot (Hugh H. L.). THE MINERS’ 
GUIDE TO THE COAL MINES 
REGULATION ACTS. Cv. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

*COMMERCE IN WAR. Dewmzy 8vo. ats. 


net. 
Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 


; Kipling (Rudyard). 
BALLA 
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Julian (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
GRACE WarRRACK. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

‘Kappa.’ LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. C7. 8vo, 
38. 6d. net. 

Kaufmann (M.). See S. Q. S. 

Keating (J. F.),D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. C>. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A. Demnzy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. See 
also Little Library, Standard Library, and 

E. de Selincourt. 

Keble (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Withan Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
by R. AnninG BELL. Third Edition. Feap. 
8u0. 35. 6d. ; padded morocco, 5s. Seealso 
Library of Devotion. 

Kempis (Thomas 4). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. GErE. 
Third Edition. Feap.8vo. 38. 6d.; padded 
Morocco. 5S. 


Also Translated by C. Bicc, D.D. C». 


800. 38. 6d. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 
Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 


SPHINX. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

Kestell (J. D.). THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME: Being the Adventures and Ex- 
periences of J. D. KestTeLi, Chaplain to 
General Christian de Wet. Cy». 8vo0. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Kimmins (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH, Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Kinglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 

BARRACK-ROOM 

DS. 737d Thousand. Twenty- 
Jirst Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 62ud Thousand, Tenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 41st Thousand. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Knight (Albert E.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King’s College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. each. 

THE LIFE OF. See E. V. Lucas. 

See also Little Library. 

Lambert (F. A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Lambros (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 

Lane-Poole (Stanley), A HISTORY OF 
EGYPTIN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Rang badger ), M. ne BALLADSOF THE 

AVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
gona and Constancy. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. 

Law (William). See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 

RE. A Biography. With r2 Illustra- 
ae Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Le Braz (Anatole) THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
Gosttinc. Illustrated in colour. Crown 
8vo0. 6s. 

Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. C>. 8vo. 
38. 62. net. 

Leigh (Percival). THE COMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of so characteristic Illustrations by Joun 
LeEcu. Post16m0. 25s. 6d. net. 

Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Cx 8v0. 25. 6d. 

Lewis (Mrs. Gwyn), A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. cap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

Lisle (Fortunéede). See Little Bookson Art. 

Littlehales(H.). See Antiquary’s Books. 

Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
as Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

Ss. 6 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion and Library 
of Devotion. 

Locker (F.). See Little Library. 

Longfellow (H. W.). See Little Library. 

Lorimer (George Horace) LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Sourteenth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is ae published. 

Lover (Samuel). See I. L. 

EB. V. L. and C. L.'G. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY: Or, The Englishman’s Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by GEorGE Morrow. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 4to. 158. net. 
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Lace (E. V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
AMB. With numerous Portraits and 
diicsretoae: Third Edition. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour 
by Herbert Marsuaty. fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. Os. 

A Colonia] Edition is also published. 

THE OPEN ROAD :a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55.5 
India Paper, 7s. 6d. 

THE FRIDNDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Second Edition. leap. 
8vo. 5s.; India Paper, 7s. 6d. 

Lucian. See Classical Translations. 

Lyde(L. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Lydon(Noel S.). See Junior School Books. 

Lyttelton ake Mrs. A.). werk AND 
THEIR WORK. C>. 8vo. 2s. 

M. M. HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT TO 
WEAR. C~. 8vo. 15. net. 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
TAGUE, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 185. 

The euily edition of this book completely 
annotated 

M‘Allen (J. E. B.), M.A. 
Series. 

MacCulloch (J. A.). 
Library. 

MacCunn (Florence A.). MARYSTUART. 
With over 60 Illustrations, including a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6a. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. See 
also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott (E. R.). “SeeiBooks.on Business. 

M‘Dowall(A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Mackay (A. M.). See Churchman’s Library. 

Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. C>. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Mahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Maitland (F.W.), LL.D., Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England i in the University of 
Cambridgee CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Royal8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Malden (H. E.), M.A. ENGLISH RE 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Wifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF SURREY 
Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 15. 6d. 

Marchant (E. C.), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge.n. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

iaeg eal (C. E.)), M.A., and Cook(A° M.), 

M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 38. 6d. 


See Commercial 


See Churchman’s 
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Marlowe (Christopher). See Standard 
Library. 

Marr (J. E.), F.R.S., F_llow of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition, 
Illustrated. Cv. 8vo. 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 

Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON’S TIME. Illustrated. Cx 8vo. 
38. 6a. net. 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN. _ With Por- 
traits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ios. 6d. 
net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Maskell (A.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Mason (A. J.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Massee (George). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Massinger (P.). See Standard Library. 

Masterman(C. F. G.), M.A. TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. C*~>. 
8vo. O65. 

Matheson (Mrs. E. F.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Yeap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
Second Edition. 4to. 158. net. 

Mellows (Emma S.). ASHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. C7. 
Sve. 35. 6d. 

Methuen (A, M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cy». 8vo. 25. net. 
Also Cr. 8vo. 3d. net. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author’s ‘Peace or War in South 
Africa.’ 

ENGLAND’S RUIN: Discussep 1n_Six- 
TEEN LETTERS TO THE RicHT Hon. 
Joseru CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 3d. net. 

Michell (E. B.). THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lopag, and other Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Millais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President ofthe Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure. Mew L£dition. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Millin (G. F.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. C7 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 
Millis (C. T.), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 

Technology. 

Milne (J. G.), M.A. 
ROMAN EGYPT. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF 
Fully Illustrated, 


Milton (John), THE POEMS OF, BOTH 
ENGLISH AND LATIN, Compos’d at 
several times. Printed by his true Copies. 

The Songs were set in Musick by Mr. 
Henry Lawes, Gentleman of the Kings 
.Chappel, and one of His Majesties Private 
Musick. 

Printed and publish’d according to Order. 

Printed by RutH RawortTu for Hum- 
PHREY MosELEY, and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Princes Armes in Pauls Church- 
yard, 1645, . 

See also Little Library, Standard Library, 
and R. F. Towndrow. 

Minchin (H. C.),M.A. See R. Peel. 

Mitchell(P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Mitton (G. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With many Portraits and 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

‘Moil (A.).’? See Books on Business. 

Moir (D. M.). See Little Library. 

Money (L. G. Chiozza). RICHES AND 
POVERTY. Second Edition Demy 8v0. 


5S. eto 

Montaigne. See C. F. Pond. 

Moore (H. E.). SeeS. Q. S. 

Moran (Clarence G.). See Bookson Business. 

More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 

Morfill (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Mapsand Plans, Cr. Sve. 35. 6d. 

Morich (R. J.), late of Clifton College. See 
School Examination Series. 

Morris (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With many portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Morris (J. E.). See Little Guides. 

ere (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod- 
rick, 

THE MOTOR YEAR-BOOK FOR 1906. 
With many Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Moule(H. C. G.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. _ Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. ; 

Mundella (VY. A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 

Munro(R.), LL.D. See Antiquary’s Books. 

Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 

Neal(W. G.). See R. N. Hall. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Nicklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. C~r. 8vo. 2s. 

Nimrod. See I. P. L. 

Norgate (G. Le G.). SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. Illustrated. Deszy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Norregaard (B. W.), THE GREAT 
SIEGE: The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Northcote (James), R.A. THE CONVER- 
SATIONS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, 
R.A., AND JAMES WARD. Edited by 
Ernest FLetTcHER. With many Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6a. 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With 25 Col- 
oured Illustrations by MAuRICE GREIFFEN- 
HAGEN. A New Edition, Cv». 8vo. 6s. 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Bircw. Scap. 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

Oldfield (W. J.), Canon of Lincoln. A 

PRIMER OF RELIGION. Fcap 8vo. 
2s. 6d, 

Oliphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oman(C. W.C.), M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART OF 
WAR. Vol. u.: The Middle Ages, from 
the Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

Ottley (R. L.), D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion. __ 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M.N.), of Guy’s Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Pakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 155. 

Palmer(Frederick). WITH KUROKIIN 
MANCHURIA. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Parker (Gilbert). A LOVER’S DIARY. 
Fcap. 8vo. 55. 

Parkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. JFcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Parkinson (John), PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Folio. 44, 45. net. 

Parmenter (John). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 162s. 
Edited by PrrcivaL Lanpon. Quarto. 
38. 6d. net. 

Parmentier (Prof. Leon). 
Texts. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (George). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. lmperial Quarto. £2, 128. 6d. 
net. Seealso Little Books on Art and I.P.L. 

Paterson(W. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cy». 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Sourucate. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


See Byzantine 
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NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
x2 Illustrations in colour, by FRANK 
SouTHGATE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Peacock (N. = “ie Little Books on Art. 

Pearce (E. H M.A. ANNALS OF 

CHRIS is OSPLT AL. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Peel (Robert), and Minchin (H. C.), M.A. 
OXFORD. With too Illustrations in 
Colour. C7. 8vo. 6s. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Peters (J. P.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Petrie (W.M. Flinders), D.C.L., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FRom THE 
Earuigst TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. 
Fully Illustrated. Jn six volumes. Cr. 
8v0. 6s. each. 

Vor. 1. Prenistoric Times tro XVITH 
Dynasty. Fifth Edition. 
Vor. u. THE XVIITH AND 
Dynasties. Pourth Edition. 

VoL. ut. XIXtTH To XXXtruH DynastTIEs. 

Vor. tv. Tue Ecypt oF THE PTOLEMIES. 
J. P. Mauarry, Litt.D. 

Vou. v. Roman Eeyrt. J. G. Mitne, M.A. 

VoL. vi. EGypr In THE MippiE AGEs. 
STANLEY LaNnE-Poote, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cy 
8vo. 25. 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
ELAMARNATABLETS. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. [Illustrated by Tris- 
TRAM Evuis. Jz Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each, 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations. Cv. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Phillpotts (Eden) MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Ley Prerny- 
BRIDGE. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Craupr SHEPPERSON. 
Cr. 4to. 5s. net. 

A volume of poems. 

Pienaar SAS a Op WITH STEYN AND 

ee WET. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


XVIIItH 


35. 
‘- Colonial Edition is also published. 
Piaret (Victor G.) and Walton (F. W.). A 


HOOL HISTORY OF MIDDLE- 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
See Standard Library. 


SEX. 
Plato. 


Is. 6a. 
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Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Intréduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Linnsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 
net. ‘ 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 


Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRI- 


TUALISM. Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. ee 
A History and a Criticism. 
Poer (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 


LEGIONARY. C7. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollard(A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Pollard(ElizaF.). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 

Business. 


Pond (C. F.). A DAY BOOK OF MON- 


TAIGNE. Edited by. Yeap. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
net. 
Potter (M. C.), M.A., F.L.S.. A TEXT- 


BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. C>. 8vo. 6s. 


Pradeau (G.). A KEY TO THE TIME 
ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. Witha Dial. Szzall quarto. 


s. 6d. 

Brince (G.). See Half-Crown Library. 

Prescott (O. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon, A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Primrose (Deborah. A MODERN 
BQEOTIA. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Pugin and Rowlandson. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, or Lonvon in 
Miniature. With 104 Illustrations in 
colour. Jz Three Volumes. Small 4to. 
43, 3S- net. 

*Q’ (A. T. Quiller Couch). See Half-Crown 
Library. 

Quevedo Villegas. See Miniature Library. 

G.R. and E.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. C>. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Randolph (B. W.), D.D. 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
ma isa OF SCOTLAND. C>. 8v0. 
38. 6d. 


See Library of 
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Rashdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. _DOC- 
TRINE,. AND DEVELOPMENT. C~. 
8v0, 6s. 


| Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). See I.P.L. 


Raymond (Walter). A SCHOOL 
HISTORY OF SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Real Paddy. See I.P-L. 

Reason (W.), M.A. See S.Q.S. 

Redfern (W. B.), Author of ‘ Ancient Wood 
and Iron Work in Cambridge,’ ete. 
ROYAL AND HISTORIC GLOVES 
AND ANCIENT SHOES.  Profusely 
Illustrated in colour and half-tone. Quarto, 
42; 28. net. 

Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 

*Rhodes (W. E.). A SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF LANCASHIRE. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 

Roberts (M. E.). See C. C. Channer. 

Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of r901. Dewey 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modern History, Oxford, 
1901-1904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1832. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 

a GG), ER.S.E., FR. Goo AN EEIS= 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Demy Quarto. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Robertson (Sir G. S.), K.C.S.L. See 
Half-Crown Library. 

Rebinses (A. W.), M.A. See Churchman’s 

ible. 

Robinson (Cecilia) THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Robinson (F. S.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

Rodwell (G.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcap. 8v0. 3. 6d. 

Roe (Fred). ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. Illustrated. Quarto. £3, 3s. net. 

OLD OAK FURNITURE. With many 
Illustrations by the Author, including a 
frontispiece in colour. Deszy8vo. tos. 6d. 
net. 

Rogers (A. G. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 7 
Roscoe (E. S.). ROBERT HARLEY, 
EARL OF OXFORD. Illustrated. Demy 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 

This is the only life of Harley in existence. 

See also Little Guides. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cx 8vo. 2s. 6d. Also in 4 
Parts. Parts I. and Il. 6d. each; Part 
Ill. 8d.; Part IV, 10d. 

Rouse (W. H. D.). WORDS OF THE 
ANCIENT WISE: Thoughts from Epic- 
tetus and Marcus Aurelius. Edited by. 
Ficap. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. net. 

Rubie (A. E.), D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

Russell (W. Clark) THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN, 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

St. Anslem. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Cyres (Viscount), See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

St. Francis of Assisi. 
Library. 

‘Saki’ (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sales (St. Francis de). See Library of 


See Standard 


Devotion. 
Salmon (A. L.). A POPULAR GUIDE 
TO DEVON. Medium 8vo. 6d. net. See 


also Little Guides. 

Sargeant (J.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Sathas (C.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Seeley (H. G.), F.R.S. DRAGONS OF THE 
AIR. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Sells (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cy. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. | Illustrated by G. W. Orv. 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 
SOLDIERS. Cy. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 16325 1664 ; 
1685. Each our Guineas net, or a com- 
plete set, Twelve Guineas net. 

Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio 2 is nearly ready. 

The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. met each volume. 
General Editor, W. J. Craic. An Edition 
of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited 
with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, 
and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 
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HAMLET. 
Litt.D. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Epwarp 
Dowpen, Litt.D. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craic, 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 
MILLAN, M.A. 

ees TEMPEST. Edited by Moreton 

UCE. 

OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Harr. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. 
BAILDon. 

CYMBELINE. Edited by Epwarp DowDeEn. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
Edited by H. C. Harr. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
Edited by H. CUNINGHAM, 

KING HENRY V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
Edited by W. O. BriGSTOCKE. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
Edited by R. Warwick Bonb. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. Edited by K. 
DEIGHTON. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. Edited by 


H. C. Harr. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by Moreton 


Luce. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited 
by C. Knox Poorer. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. _ Edited by 
K. DEIGHTON. 

The Little Quarto Shakespeare. Edited 
by W. J. Crarc. With Introductions and 
Notes. Pott 160. In 40 Volumes. 
Leather, price 1s. net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. tos. net. 


See also Standard Library. 
Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. C7. 


8vo. 2s. 6a. 
Sharp (Cecil). See S. Baring-Gould, 


Sharp (Mrs. E. A.). See Little Books on 
Art. 


Edited by Epwarp Dowpen, 


Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cyr. 8v0. 55. 

Shelley (Percy B.). ADONAIS; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
‘Endymion,’ etc. Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, 1821. 2s. net. 

Sheppard (H. F.), M.A. See S. Baring- 
Gould. 

Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. SeeS.Q.S. 

Shipley (Mary E.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. With a Preface by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Part I. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Sichel (Walter). DISRAELI: A Study 
in Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 
See also Oxford Biographies. 
Sime (J.). See Little Books on Art, 
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Simonson (G. A.). FRANCESCO 

GUARDI. With 4: Plates. Lmperial 
4to. £2, 25. net. 

Sketchiey (R. E. D.). 


Skipton (H. P. K.). 


See Little Books on 
See Little Books on 


Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

Small (Evan), M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6a. 

pee (M. G.). 


Smedley (F. E.). See I.P.L. 

Smith (Adam) THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Epwin CANNAN, 
M.A. Two volumes. Demy 8vo. 215. 
net. 

See also English Library. 


See Little Books on 


Smith (Horace and James). See Little 
Library. 
Smith (H. Bompas), M.A. A NEW 


JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. 


Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 

Smith (R. Mudie) THOUGHTS FOR 
THE DAY. Edited by. Feas. 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. 


Smith (Nowell C.). See W. Wordsworth. 

Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY: Or Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 
WILFRED WHITTEN. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 128. 6d. net. 

Snell (F. J.) A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cv. 8vo. 6s. 

Snowden(C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 

Sornet (L. A.). See Junior School Books. 

ROMER Wilton BE.), M.A. See Junior School 

ooks 

Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
Edited by Davip Hannay. 

Vol. 31. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). ‘Second Edition. Cn 
8vo. 6s. 

Vol. 11. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 


Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 


Religion. 

Staley (E renee: THE GUILDS OF 
FLORE Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 
16s. net. 


Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

‘Stancliffe.’ GOLF DO'S AND DONT’S. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 

Stead (D. W.). See D. Gallaher. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Stedman (A. M. M.), M.A. 
INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Elemen- 


tary Accidence. Minth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Is. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. WMWinth Edi. 


tion. Cr. 8vo. 25. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Szxth Edition revised. 18mo. 


1s. 6d.. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. 
The Helvetian War. Second Edition 
180. IS. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kings of Rome. 1870. Second Edition. 


1s. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Tenth Edition Feap. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Third Edition, Cr.8vo. 1s. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Tenth and Cheaper Edition, 
re-written. Cr, 8vo. 1s. 6a. Original 
Edition. 2s.6d. Key, 3s. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
1s. 6a, With Vocabulary. 2s. Key, 2s. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION: Arranged according to Subjects. 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6a. 


A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 


1890. Second Edition. 1s. 
STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
vised. 18110. 5. 
A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Cy. 
8vo. 158. 6d. 


EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition, re 
vised. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Seventh Edition, 
180. 8d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Eai- 
tion, revised. Cr. 8vo. 15. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN. 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fifth Eai- 
tion, revised. Heap. 8vo. 15. 6a. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. — With Vocabu- 


lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Key. 35. zet. 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 


PETITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Twelfth Edition, Feap. 8vo. 15. 
See also School Examination Series. 
Steel (R. Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 

WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 
See also School Examination Series. - 
Stephenson (C.), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (F.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Third Edition. 


7s. 6a. 

Stephenson (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. C>. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Sterne(Laurence). See Little Library. 

Sterry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Steuart (Katherine) BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Stevenson (R.L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sipney Corvin, 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. t2s. 

Liprary Epition. Demy 8vo. 2vo0ls. 258. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by Wirtiam Srranc. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Srrvenson during 
1887-8. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA. Edited and 

_ arranged by M. C. Barrour. With many 
Illustrations. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (F. G.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urouuart and P. A. Morreux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


net. 

Stone (S. J.) POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. ELterron, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cx. 8vo. 6s. . 

Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cyr. 
8vo. 55. net. 


Straker (F.). See Books on Business. 
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Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
Bible 


Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Strutt (Joseph) THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many engravy- 
ings. Revised by J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Quarto. 21s. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. WithaMap. C~. 8vo. 6s. 

Sturch(F.)., Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING, 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, 1892-1905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 


With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Soolscap. 
5s. net. 
Suckling (Sir John). FRAGMENTA 


AUREA: a Collection of all the Incom- 
parable Peeces, written by. And published 
by a friend to perpetuate his memory. 
Printed by his own copies. 

Printed for HumpHrey Mose.ey, and 
are to be sold at his shop, at the sign of the 
Princes Armsin St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1646. 

Suddards (P.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R. S.). See I.P.L. 

Swiit (Jonathan) THE JOURNAL TO 
STELLA. Edited by G. A. AITKEN. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


2s. 6a. : 

Sympson(E. M.), M.A., M.D. See Ancient 
Cities. 

Syrett (Netta). See Little Blue Books. 

Tacitus. AGRICOLA. With Introduction 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M.A., 
Fcap. 8v0. 25. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. cap. 
8vo. 2s. See also Classical Translations. 
Tallack(W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Tauler(J.). See Library of Devotion. 

Taunton (E. L.). A HISTORY OF THE 
JESUITS IN ENGLAND. | Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 215s. net. 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Demy 8vo. x1os. 6d. net. 

Taylor (F.G.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (i. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Taylor (T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME, C>~. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. CHurTon Co..ins, 
M.A. Cy”. 8vo. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Cuurron 
Co.tuins, M.A. Cm 8vo. 6s. See also 
Little Library. 
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Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Terton (Alice). LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
IN A HOSPITAL. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Library. 
Theobald (F. V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE, 
Illustrated. Second Ed. Revised. Cr. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Tileston(Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Twel/th Edition. 
Mediumr6mo. 2s.6d.net. Also anedition 
in superior binding, 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. 
Guides. 

Towndrow (R. F.). A DAY BOOK OF 
MILTON. Edited by. Fcaf. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
net, 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
2Maps. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 
6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

*Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt. DANTE 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Demy 
8vo. 128. 6d. net. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WED and 
Other Poems. Cyr. 8vo. 55. 

Trevelyan (G. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridgee ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Mapsand Plans. Second 
Edition. Denzy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

Troutbeck (G. E.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrell=Gill (Frances). 
Art. 

Vardon (Harry). 


See Little 


See Little Books on 


THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 
Deny 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 
Voegelin (A.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 

tion Series. 

Waddell(Col. L. A.), LL.D.,C.B. LHASA 
ANDITS MYSTERIES. Witha Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 2000 
Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 215. 


net. 
Also Third and Cheaper Edition. With 


155 Illustrations and Maps. 
8v0. 7s. 6d. net. 

Wade (G. W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Wagner (Richard). See A. L. Cleather. 

Wall(J. C.). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy 8vo. 
4s. 6d. met. See also Antiquary’s Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art. 

Walton (F. W.). See Victor G. Plarr. 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 


Demy 
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Warmelo(D. S. Van). ON COMMANDO. 
With Portrait. Cv. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Warren-=Vernon (Hon. William), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, chiefly based on the Commentary 
of BENVENUTO DA ImMora. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Dr. Moore. In Two 
Volumes. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 158. 
net. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott 8vo. 2s. net. See also Little 
Library. 

Weatherhead (T. C.), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. _C*>. 8vo. 
2s, See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webb (W. T.). See Little Blue Books. 

Webber (F. C.). See Textbooks of Techno- 


logy. 

Wells (Sidmey H.). See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Wells(J.), M.A., Fellowand Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo, 38. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Sixth 
Edition. With 3Maps. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

See also Little Guides. 

‘Westminster Gazette’ Office [Boy 
(Francis Brown). THE DOINGS OF 
ARTHUR. C>. 4to. 25. 6d. net. 

Wetmore (Helen C.). THE LAST OF 
THE GREAT SCOUTS (‘Buffalo Bill’). 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Whibley (C). See Half-crown Library. 

Whibley (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. C*y. 8vo. 6s. 

Whitaker (G. H.), M.A. See Churchman’s 

ible. 

White (Gilbert) THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C. Miatt, F.R.S., assisted by W. WarRDE 
Fower, M.A. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. See also 
Standard Library. 

Whitfield (E. E.). See Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARD DE 
COLIGNY. _ Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Whiteley (R. Lloyd), F.1.C., Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 
wichh AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. 8v0. 28. 6d. 

Whitley (Miss). See S.Q.S. 

Whitten (W.). See John Thomas Smith. 

Whyte(A. G.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

Wilvest eee (Wilfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. ©, net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


GENERAL JLITERATURE 


Wilkins (W. H.), B.A. See S.Q.S. 

Wilkinson (J. Frome). See S.Q.S. 

*Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Mirth for Motorists. Illustrated in Colour 
by A. W. Mitts. Demy gto. 35. 6d. net. 

Williamson (M. G.). See Ancient Cities. 

Williamson (W.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. 

Williamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner’s Books. 

Willson (Beckles) LORD STRATH- 
CONA: the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
Demy 8v0, 75. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Wilmot-Buxton (E. M.). MAKERS OF 
EUROPE. Cy. 8v0. Fifth Ed. 3s. 6d. 

A Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr.8vo. 35. 6d. 

See also Beginner’s Books. 
Wilson(Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
Wilson(A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA -PAS- 

TORALIS: Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. (C*>. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Composition. Cv. 8vo. 3s. 6d, Key, 


5S. net. 

Windle (B. C. A.), D.Sc., F.R.S. See Anti- 
quary’s Books, Little Guides and Ancient 
Cities. 

Winterbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B. See Churchman’s Library. 

Wood (J. A. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO, Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Maior J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. SpenszR WILKINSON. 
With 24 Maps and Plans, Demy 8vo. 
125. 6a. net. 
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Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti- 
quary’s Books. 

*Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS OF. 
With Introduction and Notes by NowELL 
C. Smiru, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
In Four Volumes. Demy 8vo. 5s. net 
each, See also Little Library. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), M.A., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C.). TO-DAY. cap. 16mo. 
Is. net. 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. eas. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Wrong (George M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Deny 
8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wyatt (Kate) and Gloag (M.). A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH GARDENS. With 24 
Illustrationsin Colour. Demy 8vo. tos. 6s. 


net. 

Wylde(A. B.)} MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 
158. net. 

A Colonial Edition s also published 

Wyndham (George). THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Demy 8vo. Buck- 
ram, gilt top. 105. 6d. 

See Half-crown Library. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF 


Edition. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Young (Filson). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 Illustrations. 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Young (T. M.)) THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A _ Study of 
Work and Workers. Cv. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
paper boards, 1s. 6d. 

Zimmern (Antonia) WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Feap. 8v0. 15. 6d. net. 


Ancient Cities 


General Editor, B. C. A. 
Cr. 8vo. 


Cuester. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 


Illustrated by E. H. New. 


Surewszpury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 
CanTEeRBuRY. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Illustrated. 


WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Epinsurcu. By M. G. Williamson. 
trated by Herbert Railton. 

LINCOLN. 
M.D. 

BrisToL. 
by E. H 


Tllus- 


By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., 
Illustrated by E. H. New. 
By Alfred Harvey. Illustrated 


New. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Antiquary’s Books, The 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S,A. 


A series of volumes dealing with various branches of English Antiquities ; 
comprehensive and popular, as well as accurate and scholarly. 


Demy 8vo. 


EncuisH Monastic Lire. By the Right 
Rey. Abbot Gasquet, O.S B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN 
Encianp. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

O.p Service Booxs oF THE ENGLISH 
Cuurcu. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Certic Art. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


7s. 6d. net. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND. Fase ANTIQUITIES. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 


Surines oF BritisH Saints. By J.C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


Tue Roya Forests or Encranp. By J. 


C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 


Tue Manor and Manoriat RECORDS. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 


Seats. By J. Harvey Bloom. Illustrated. 


Beginner’s Books, The 
Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


Easy FrencH Ruymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Illustrated. cap. 8vo. 1s. 


Easy Stories From ENGLISH History. By 
E. M.{Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ‘ Makers 
of Europe.’ C7. 8vo. 1s. 


Easy Exercises in Aritumetic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. cag. 8ve. Without 
Answers, 1s. With Answers, 1s. 3d. 

Easy DicraTION AND SPELLING. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. fifth Edition. cap. 
8v0. IS. 


Business, Books on 


Cr. 8vo. 


2s. 6a. net. 


A series of volumes dealing with all the most important aspects of commercial and 
financial activity. The volumes are intended to treat separately all the considerable _ 
industries and forms of business, and to explain accurately and clearly what they do ~ 


and how they do it, 


Ports AND Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Raitways. By E.R. McDermott. 

Tue Stock ExcHANGE. By Chas. Duguid. 
Second Edition. 

Tue Bustness or InsurRANCE. By A. J. 
Wilson. 

Tue Exvecrricat Inpustry: LIGHTING, 
aN AND Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

aCe 

Tue SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY: Its History, 
Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 
Pollock, M.I.N.A. 

THE Money Market. By F. Straker. 

Tue Business SipE or AGRICULTURE. 
A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 

Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 

THE Brewine Inpusrry. By Julian L. 
Baker, F I.C., F.C.S. 


By 


Some are Illustrated. The first volumes are— 


Tue AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. By G. de H. 
Stone. 

Mininc AND Mininc Investments. By 
*A. Moil.’ 

Tue Business OF ADVERTISING. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 

TrapDeE Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civit ENGINEERING. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

Tue Iron TRADE. By J. Stephen Jeans. Illus- 
trated. 

Monopo.igs, TRUSTS, AND KarTELLs. By 

By 


F. W. Hirst. 

Tue Corron INpustRY AND TRADE. 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 
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Byzantine Texts 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A.,, Litt.D. 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 


ZACHARIAH OF MityLene. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
Demy 8vo. x28. 6d. net. 


Evacrius. Edited by Léon Parmentier and 
M. Bidez. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue History or PsELLus. 


Ecruesis CHRONICA- 


Edited by C. 

158. net. 

Edited by Professor 
7s. 6d. net. 


Sathas. Demy 8vo. 


Lambros. Denzy 8vo. 


Tur CHRONICLE OF MorEaA. Edited by John 


Schmitt. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


Churchman’s Bible, The 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 
Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 


position of the Book, and any other particu 


as a whole. 
sponding as far as possible with 
Translation of the Authorised 


lars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
the divisions of the Church Lectionary. 
Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 


The 


deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 


Tue EpistLe or Sr. Paut THE ApostLE TO | THE Epistle oF St. JAMEs. 


THE GALATIANS. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
son, M.A. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. net. 

Ecc.esiastTes. Edited by A. W. Streane, 
D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 

Tue EpisTLe or St. Paut THE APOSTLE TO 
THE PHILIPPIANS. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. Heap 8vo. 
ts. 6d. net. 


Edited by 

H. W. Fulford, M.A. cap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Isatan. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. Two 
Volumes. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net each. With 


Map. 


Edited by C. R. D. | THE EristTLE or Sr. Pau, THE APOSTLE TO 


Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 
1s. 6d. net. 


THE EPHESIANS. 
M.A. cap. 8vo. 


Churchman’s Library, The 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


Tue BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 
By Lh E. Collins, M.A. With Map. Cr. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

Some New TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By 
Arthur Wright, M.A. Cv. 8vo. 6s. 

Tus Kincpom oF HEAVEN HERE AND HERE- 
aFtTeR. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc., LL.B. Cr. 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

Tue WoRKMANSHIP OF THE PRayER Book: 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Dowden, D.D. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
35. 6a. 


Evo.ution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. 

TuE OLp TESTAMENT AND THE NEWSCHOLAR- 
suip. By J. W. Peters, D.D. Cv. 8vo. 6s. 

Tur CHuRCHMAN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
OLp TesTamMENT. By A. M. Mackay, B.A. 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6a. 

Tue CuurcH oF CHRIsT. 
M.A. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

ComMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. 
Culloch. Cw 8vo. 6s. 


By E. T. Green, 


By J. A. Mac- 


Classical Translations 
Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 
A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 


excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 
Zscuytus— Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eu- 


menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 


LL.D. 


5S. 
Cicrro——De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. | Crcero—De Natura Deorum. 


P. Moor, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Cicero—Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic 11., in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. EB. D. Blakiston, M.A. 55. 

Translated by 

F. Brooks, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
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CrassicaL TRANSLATIONS—continued. 


Cicrro—De Officiis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Horace—The Odes and Epodes. 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. 2s. 

Luctan—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 
nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) ‘Translated by S. 


Translated 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


T. Irwin, M.A, 39. 6d. 
SopHocLtes—Electraand Ajax. Translated by 
E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Tacirus—Agricola and Germania. 
lated by R. B. Townshend. 2s. 6d. 
Tue SaTires oF JuvVENAL. Translated by 
6. G. Owen. 2s. 6d. 


Trans- 


Commercial Series 


Edited by H. pe B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 


A series intended to assist students and young men preparing for a commercial 
career, by supplying useful handbooks of a clear and practical character, dealing 
with those subjects which are absolutely essential in the business life. 


CommerciAL EpucaTion IN THEORY AND 

Practice. By E, E. Whitfield, M.A. 5s. 

An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

British COMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM 
EvizaBetH TO Victoria. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition. 2s. 

CommerciaL ExamINaTION Papers. By H. 
de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Tue Economics or Commerce, By H. de 
B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Second Edition. 
1s. 6d. 

A German Commerciat Reaper. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

A CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Fourth 
Ldition. 2s. 

A ComMeErcIAL GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
Nations. By F C. Boon, B.A. 2s. 


A Primer oF Business. By S. Jackson, 
M.A. Third Edition. ts. 6d. 

ComMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F.G. Taylor, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 

FRENCH ComMERcIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. 2s. 

GrrMaAN ComMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

A Frencny Commerciat Reaper. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 2s. 

Precis WRITING AND OrricE CorRESPOND- 
ENCE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2s. 

A Guipe To Prorrsstons anp Business. 
By H. Jones. 1s. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE 
Enrry. By J. E. B. M‘Allen, M.A. 2s. 
CommerciaL Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition. 2s. 


Connoisseur’s Library, The 


Wide Royal 8vo. 


255. met. 


A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written by experts for collectors, superbly 


illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. 


duly treated. The first volumes are— 


Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plates in Photogravure. 

PorceLain, By Edward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With r) 
Plates in Colour, rs in Collotype, and xs in 
Photogravure. 


The technical side of the art is 


Ivortes. By A. Maskell. With 80 Plates in 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

ENGLIsH Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 
With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 
Photogravure. Second Edition. 

European Enamets. By H. CuNYNGHAME, 
C.B. With many Plates in Collotype and a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Devotion, The Library of 
With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 


Small Pott 8vo0, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 25. 6d. net. 


These masterpieces of devotional literature are furnished with such Introductions 
and Notes as may be necessary to explain the standpoint of the author and the 
obvious difficulties of the text, without unnecessary intrusion between the author and 


the devout mind. 


Tue Conressions or St. AucusTine. Edited 
by C. Bigg, D.D. ifth Edition. 

Tue Curistian YEAR, Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. Third Edition. 

Tue Imrration oF Curist. Edited by C. 
Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 

A Boox or Devotions. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 

Lyra INNOCENTIUM. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. 


A Sertous Cart To a Devour anp Hoty 
Lire. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Second 
Edition. 

Tur Tempter. Edited by E. C. 5, Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

A Guipe to Erernity. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge, B.D. 

Tue Psatms or Davip. Edited by B. W. 
Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra Aposrotica. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 


Tue Inner Way. By J. Tauler. ‘Edited by 
A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
Tur THoucuts oF Pascat. Edited by C. 


S. Jerram, M.A 


On THE LovE or Gop. By St. Francis de 
Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 
A ManuaAL oF CONSOLATION FROM THE 
Saints AND FatTuers. Edited by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. 
ee or Sones. Edited by B. Blaxland, 
A 


Tus DEvotions or St. AnsELM. Edited by 
C. C. J. Webb, M.A. 

Grace Asounpinc. By John Bunyan. Edited 
by S. C. Freer, M.A 

Biswop Witson’s Sacra Privata. Edited 
by A. E. Burn, B.D. 

Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. 

A Day Book FROM THE SAINTS AND FATHERS. 
Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

HEAVENLY Wispom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Edited by FE. C. Gregory. 

Licut, Lirr, and Love. A Selection from the 
yaieaae Mystics. Edited by W. R. Inge, 


AN INTRODUCTION to Tue Devour Lire. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A. 


Methuen’s Standard Library 
In Sixpenny Volumes. 


Tue STANDARD Liprary is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 


world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. 


All the great masters will be 
It is the ambition of the publishers to 


place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 


series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. 


The 


characteristics of THe STANDARD Liprary are four :—1. SOUNDNESS OF TEXT. 2. CHEAPNESS.- 


3. CLEARNESS OF TYPE. 4, SIMPLICITY. 


price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. 
tains from 100 to 250 pages, and is issued in paper covers, 
In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 


cloth gilt at One Shilling net. 
or as Treble Volumes. 


The books are well printed on good paper at a 


Each volume con- 


Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 


The following books are ready with the exception of those marked with a ¢, which denotes 


that the book is nearly ready :— 


Tue Meprrations or Marcus AURELIUS. 
The translation is by R. Graves. 


Tur Novets or Jane Austen, In5 volumes. 
Vor. 1.—Sense and Sensibility. 


Essays anp Counsers and Ture New 
Arvantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam. 


Reuicio Mepicr and Urn Burra. By 
Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 
collated by A. R. Waller. 

Tus Pitcrim’s Procress. By John Bunyan. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Edmund Burke. 

Tur ANALOGY OF RELIGION, NATURAL AND 
REVEALED. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 

[ Continued. 
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Tue STANDARD Liprary—continued. 
THE PorEms oF THomas CHATTERTON, 
volumes, 
Vol. 1.—Miscellaneous Poems. 
+Vol. 11.—The Rowley Poems, . 
tVira Nuova. By Dante. 
English by D. G. Rossetti. 

Tom Jones. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

Tue History OF THE DECLINE AND FALt OF 
THE RoMAN Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volumes. 

Vol. v. is nearly ready. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
J. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 
the more expensive edition are not given. 

{THE Vicar OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 

THE PoEMS AND PLays OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Tue Works OF BEN JONSON. 
+Vov. 1.—The Case is Altered. Every Man 

in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 
Thetext has been collated by H. C. Hart. 

THE Poems oF JoHN Keats. Double volume. 

The Text has been collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 
On THE IMITATION oF CuRIst. By Thomas 
a Kempis. 
The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., Canon 
of Christ Church. 
A Serious Cait To a Devout anp Hory 
Lirr. By William Law. 

THE PLays OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 
tVol. 1.—Tamburlane the Great. The Tra- 

gical History of Dr. Faustus. 

THE Pvrays or Pur~ip MAssINGER. 

+Vol. 1.—The Duke of Milan. 


In2 


Translated into | 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


In 2 volumes. 


THE PorMs or JoHN MILTON. 
Vol. 1.—Paradise Lost. 
THE PRosE Works OF JOHN MILTON, 
Vou. 1.—Hikonoklastes and The Tenure of 
. Kings and Magistrates. 
SeLect Works oF Sir THomas More. 
Vol. 1.—Utopia and Poems. 
THE ReEpusLic oF Prato. 
Sydenham and Taylor. 


Translated by 
Double Volume. 


The translation has been revised by 
W. H. D. Rouse. 
THe LirtLe Frowers or St. Francis. 


Translated by W. Heywood. 
THe Works oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
10 volumes. 

Vou. 1.—The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 
Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 
Errors. 

Vov.11.—Much Ado About Nothing ; Love’s 
Labour’s Lost; A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ; The Merchant of Venice; As You 
Like It. 

Vou, 111.—The Taming of the Shrew ; All’s 
Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter's Tale. 

Vol. 1v.—The Life and Death of King John; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 
The First Part of King Henry iv.; The 
Second Part of King Henry iv. 

Vol. v.—The Life of King Henry v. ; The 
First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 
Part of King Henry vi. 

Tue Lire or Netson. By Robert Southey. 
Tuer Narurat History anp ANTIQUITIES OF 
SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. 


In 


Half-Crown Library 


Crown 8vo. 


Tue Lire or Joun Ruskin. By W. G. 
Collingwood, M.A. With Portraits. Sixth 
Edition. 

Encuisu Lyrics. 
Edition. 

THE GOLDEN Pomp. A Procession of English 
Lyrics. Arranged by A. T. Quiller Couch. 
Second Edition. 


CuiTraL: The Story of a Minor Siege. By 
Sir G. S. Robertson, K.C.S.I. Third 
Edition. Illustrated. 


By W. E. Henley. Second 


2s. 6d. net, 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SupERsTITIONS. By 
S. Baring-Gould. Third Edition. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EvENTs. 
By S. Baring-Gould. Fourth Edition. 

Enciisn Viriaces. By P. H. Ditchfield, 
M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

A Boox or EnciisH Prosr. By W. E. 
Henley and C. Whibley. 

THe Lanp oF THE Brack Mounrain. 
Being a Description of Montenegro. By 
R. Wyon and G. Prance. _ With 40 Illustra- 
tions. 


Tllustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books, The 


Ficap 8v0. 


35. 6d. net each volume. 


A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 


general literature. 
without introduction or notes. 


These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 


COLOURED BOOKS 


Orv CoLourEpD Books, By George Paston. 
With 16 Coloured Plates. “caf. 8vo. 28. net. 
Tue LirE AnD DEATH oF Joun Myton, Esa. 


By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken and T. J. Rawlins. Third 


Edition. (Continued. 
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ILLUSTRATED PocKET LIBRARY OF PLAIN AND COLOURED Booxs—continued. 


Tue Lire oF A SporTSMAN. By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken. 

Hanpiey Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. Second Edition. 

Mr. Sponce’s SportTinc Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and go 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

Jorrocxks’ JAUNTS AND JoLiitizs. ByR.S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Alken. Second Edition. 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Alken’s very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 

Tur ANALYSIS OF THE HuNTING FIELD. By 
R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 

Tue Tour or Dr. SyNTAX IN SEARCH OF 
THE PICTURESQUE. By William Combe. 
With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue Tour or Doctor SynTax IN SEARCH 
or ConsoLtaTion. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue TuirD Tour oF Doctor SyNTAX IN 
SEARCH OF A Wire. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue History oF JOHNNY Quaz GENUS: the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of ‘The Three Tours,’ With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

Tue EncuisH Dance OF DeEatu, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘ Doctor 
Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

Tue Dance or Lire: A Poem. By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Illustrated with 26 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 

Lire 1n Lonpon: or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
J. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Reat Lire 1n Lonpon: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 


PLAIN 


Tue Grave: A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 

The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 


Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 3: Coloured 
Plates by Alken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two Volumes. 

Tue Lire of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

THE Vicar oF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

Tue Mivirary ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY 
Newcome. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue Nationa Sports OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Alken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ‘National Sports’ by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 
similar. 

Tue ADVENTURES OF A Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonra: or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
andan Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An ACADEMY FOR GRowN HorSEMEN: Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Rear LirkE In IRELAND, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O’Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

Tur ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY NEWCOME IN 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue Oxp Enciisn Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 

*Tue EncuisuH Spy. By Bernard Black- 
mantle. With 72 Coloured Plates by R. 
Cruikshank, and many Illustrations on 
wood. Two Volumes. 


BOOKS 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Book oF JoB. 
yented and engraved by William Blake. 
These famous Il]lustrations—z21 in number 
—are reproduced in photogravure. 


With 380 Woodcuts by 


In- 


fisor’s Fasies. 
Thomas Bewick. 


(Continued. 
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ILLUSTRATED PocKET Lisrary OF PLAIN AND COLOURED Booxs—continued. 


Winosor Caste. By W.; Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 

THe Tower or Lonpon. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Farr_tecu. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 
Hanpy Anpy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 

Illustrations by the Author. 


Tue Compreat ANGLER. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. : 

- This volume is reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of 1824. 


Tue Pickwick Pargers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 


Junior Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. JScap. 8vo. 


IS. 


This series is intended to lead up to the School Examination Series, and 1s intended 
for the use of teachers and students, to supply material for the former and practice 


for the latter. 


The papers are carefully graduated, cover the whole of the subject 


usually taught, and are intended to form part of the ordinary class work. They 
may be used vivd@ voce or as a written examination. 


Junior FreNcH EXAMINATION Papers. 
F. Jacob, M.A 

Junior Latin EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
G. Botting, B.A. Hourth Edition. 

Junior EnGiisH EXAMINATION PaPERs. 
W. Williamson, B.A. 

Junior ARITHMETIC EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By W.S. Beard. Second Edition. 


By| A Key To THE ABOVE. 


By | Junior GREEK EXAMINATION Papsrs. By T. 


C. Weatherhead, M.A. 


ByC.| Junior GenreraL INFORMATION EXAMINA- 


TION Papers. By W. S. Beard. 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
net. 
Junior GeocrapHy EXAMINATION PaPERs. 


By W. G. Baker, M.A. 


Junior ALGEBRA EXAMINATION Papers. By] Junior GERMAN EXAMINATION PapERS. By 


S. W. Finn, M.A 


A. Voegelin, M.A. 


Junior School-Books 
Edited by O. D, INskip, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


A series of elementary books for pupils in lower forms, simply written 
by teachers of experience. 


A Crass-Boox or DicraTion PassaGEs. By 
W. Williamson, B.A. Eleventh Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Tue GospeL AccorpinG To St. MATTHEW. 
Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cy”. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Tue GospEL AccoRDINGTOST. Marx. Edited 
by A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

A JUNIOR ENGLIsH GRAMMAR. By W. William- 
son, B.A. With numerous passages for parsing 
and analysis, anda chapter on Essay Writing. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

A Junior Cuemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B.A., 
F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Second Edi- 


tion. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Tue Acts OF THE AposTLEs. Edited by A. 
E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

A Junior FrencH Grammar. By L. A. 


Sornet and M. J. Acatos. Cv. 8vo. 2s. 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. Puy- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. CHemistTRY 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 


154 Diagrams. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 
A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
ith 276 Diagrams. Second Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 25. 
A Junior Macnetism anp Evecrricity. By 
T. Clough. Illustrated. Cr 8wvo. 
2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates 


and 109 Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
A Junior FReNcH Prose Composition. 
By R. R. N. Baron, M.A. Cr. 8vo0. 2s. 
THE GospeL AccorpinG To St. Lukg. With 
an_ Introduction and Notes by William 
qralltaeieee, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 
DO. 28. 


Cr. 8vo. 


and thought of all ages and countries. 


CarpinaL Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
Joun Westry. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
BisHop WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniell, 


CarpiInaLt Manninc. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

Cuaries Simeon. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D. 

Joun Kesre. By Walter Lock, D.D. 

THomas CuatmeErs. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

LancELoT ANDREWES. By R. L. Ottley, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

AuGcusTINE oF CanterBury. By E. L. 
Cutts, D.D. 


A series of books for children. 


expressed. 


1. THE Castaways OF MEADOWBANK. 
Thomas Cobb. 

2, Tue BEECHNUT Book. By Jacob Abbott. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

3. Tue Arr Gun. By T. H.bert. 

4. A ScHoot Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5 


. THE PEELES AT THE CapiraL. By Roger 
Ashton. 


With many Illustrations. 


with the greatest care. 


Greek Arr. H. B. Walters. Second Edition. 

Booxrprates. FE. Almack. 

Reynotps. J. Sime. Second Edition. 

Romney. George Paston. 

Warts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

LeicutTon. Alice Corkran. 

VeLasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Grevuze anD Boucuer. Eliza F. Pollard. 

Vanpyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Turner. Frances Tyrell-Gill. 

Durer. Jessie Allen. 

Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Illustrated. Demy 16mo. 
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Leaders of Religion 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 


With Portraits. 
2s. net, 


A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 


Wiriram Laup. 
Third Edition. 
Joun Knox. ByF.MacCunn. Second Edition. 
Joun Hower. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
BisHop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Grorce Fox, THE Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. Lhird Edition. 
Joun Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Tuomas CRANMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
BisHor Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 
J. Carlyle, M.A. 
BisHop BUTLER. 


By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 


By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


Little Blue Books, The 
General Editor, E. V. LUCAS, 


2s. 6d. 


The aim of the editor is to get entertaining or 
exciting stories about normal children, the moral of which is implied rather than 


By | 6. THe TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE PRIORY. 


By T. Cobb. 

7. Mrs. BARBERRY’S GENERAL SuHop. By 
Roger Ashton. 

3. A Book or Bap Cuitpren. By W. T. 


Webb. 


g. THE Lost Batt. By Thomas Cobb. 


Little Books on Art 


Demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. 
Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 


30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 


These books are produced 


Mrs. G. Fortescue. 
Fortunée de Lisle. 
Edition. 


Rempranpt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp 

Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnstingl. 
RapHakEL. A. R. Dryhurst. 

Miter. Netta Peacock. 

IrtuminaTteD MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Curist in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
Jewe.very. Cyril Davenport. 

CiaupE. Edward Dillon. 

Tue Arts or Japan. Edward Dillon, 


HOLsBEIN. 


BuRNE-JONES. Second 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Little Galleries, The 
Demy 16mo. 25. 6d. net. 


‘A series of little books containing examiples. of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 


life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 


A LittLte GaLitery or REYNOLDS. 
A Littte GaLLery or Romney. 
A LITTLE GALLERY oF Hoppner. 


A LittLe Gaiery or Mirrais. 
A LirrLte GaLiery or Enciisu Ports, 


Little Guides, The 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


OxrorD AND ITs CottEGEs. By J. Wells, 
M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. Sixth 
Edition. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITs CoLiEecEs. By A. 
Hamilton Thompson. Illustrated by E. H. 
New. Second Edition. 

THe MAtvern Country. By B. C. A. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E. 
H. New. 

SHakrspeare’s Country. By B. C. A. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated by E, 
H. New. Second Edition. 

Sussex. By F.G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. Second Edition. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Troutbeck. 
Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 

Norrotk. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by 
B. C. Boulter. 

CornwaLt. By A. L. Salmon. Illustrated 
by B. C. Boulter. 

Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated 
by J. Wylie. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompkins, 
F.R.H.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Tue Encuisu Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, 
M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 


Kent. ByG. Clinch. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bedford. 


Rome By C. G. Ellaby. Illustrated by B. 
C. Boulter. 

Tue Iste or Wicut. By G. Clinch. TIllus- 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 

Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

BuckincHamsuire. By E.S. Roscoe. Illus- 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 

SuFFoLK. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by J. 
Wylie. 

DersysHirE. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated by J. C. Wall. 
Tue Norra Ripinc or Yorksuire. By J. E. 
Morris. ; Illustrated by R. J. S. Bertram. 
Hampsuire. By J. C. Cox. Illustrated by 
M. E. Purser. 

Stctty. By F. H. Jackson. With many 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. Illustrated. 

CHESHIRE. By W. M. Gallichan. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Hartley. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
Illustrated. 

Tue East Riwinc oF YorkKSHIRE. By J. E. 
Morris. Illustrated. 

OxrorpsHIRE. By F. G. Brabant.  Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. 

St. Paut’s CATHEDRAL. By George Clinch. 
Illustrated by Beatrice Alcock. 


By Wakeling Dry. 


Little Library, The 
With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net 3 leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
A series of small books under the above title, containing some of thefamous works 


in English and other literatures, in the dom 
The series also contains volumes of select 


edited with the most scholarly care. 
gives (1) a short biography of the author; 


they are necessary, short notes are added a 
Each volume has a photogravure fronti 


great care. 


ains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. 


ions in prose and verse. The books are 
Each one contains an introduction which 
2) a critical estimate of the book. Where 
t the foot of the page. 

spiece, and the books are produced with 


Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 


BOOK OF, 
Austen (Jane). 


Volumes. 


PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Two 


Lucas. 
Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF 


LORD BACON. 


Edited by Epwarp 
WricnutT. 


Te 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Arvay. 
Two Volumes. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. HEdited by M. 
PERUGINI. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. HinpEs Grooms. Two Volumes. 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by Joun 

SAMPSON. 

Browning (Robert) SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. KEdited by W. 
Hatt GriFFin, M.A. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with GEorGE 
Canninc’s additional Poems. Edited by 
Lioyp SANDERS. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 
MINcHIN. 


Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. 
DEANE. 

Craik (Mrs.).) JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by ANNE 
Marueson. Two Volumes. 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Epwarp Hurton. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Pacer Toyneer, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacer 
ToynseEE, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacer 
Toynzesg, M.A., D.Litt. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. STREATFEILD. 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 

Ferrier (Susan) MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. GoopricH- FREER and Lorp 
IppDESLEIGH. Two Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

Gaskell(Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
EB. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THESCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy DEARMER. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 
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Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L. Binyon, and Notes by J- 
MASEFIELD. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Withan 
Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 
by A. D. Goptry, M.A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. _ Edited by 
L. M. FatruHFutt. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
WriGut. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
BEEcHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

Moir(D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. HENDERSON. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. | Translated 
by Dean Sranuore. Edited by G. H. 
PoweELt. 

Smith (Horaceand James). REJECTED 
penn eos Edited by A. D. GopLEy, 
M.A. 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paut. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Cyurron Co ttins, 


M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 
BEEcHING, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. 
WoRDSWORTH. 
MAUD. Edited by EtizasErH WorRDSWORTH. 
Thackeray(W.M.) VANITY FAIR. 
Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes. 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Three Volumes. 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Editedby S. Gwynn. 
Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Epwarp 
Hurron. 
Walton (Izaak) THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. Bucnan. 
Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred), A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Eighth Edition. 
Wordsworth(W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowe ti 


C. SMITH. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by GeorcE 
SAMPSON. 


Edited by ExizaBetH 
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Miniature Library 


Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


Eurnranor: A Dialogue on Vouth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 


32mo0. Leather, 2s. net. 
Potonius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 


the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1852. Demy32mo0. Leather, 2s. net. 


Tue RupdtyAT oF Omar KuayyAm. By 


Edward FitzGerald. From the 1st edition 
of 1859, Third Edition. Leather, 1s. net. 


Tue Lire or Epwarp, Lorp HERBERT OF 
Cuerpury. Written by himself. From 
the edition printed at Strawberry Hill in 
the year 1764. Medium 32mo0. Leather, 
2s. net. 

THE Visions oF Dom Francisco QUEVEDO 
VitLeGas, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 
Leather. 2s. net. 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of 3848. Leather, 2s. net. 


Oxford Biographies 


fap. 8vo. 


Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 35. 6d. net. 


These books are written by scholars of repute, who combine knowledge and 


literary skill with the power of popular presentation. 


authentic material. 


DanTeE ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 
D.Litt. With x12 Illustrations. Second 


Edition, 
Savonarota. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 
With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Joun Howarp. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. With r2 Illustrations. 
Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 


9 Illustrations. 


Wa ter RaveicH. By I. A. Taylor. With 
12 Illustrations. 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 


Illustrations. 
Tue YounGc PRETENDER. 
With r2 Illustrations. 


By C. S. Terry. | 


They are illustrated from 


RoBertT Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
With r2 Illustrations. 

CuatHam. By A. S. M‘Dowall. 
Illustrations. 

St. Francis oF AssISsI. 


With i2 
By Anna M. Stod- 


School Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. 8v0. 


I'RENCH EXAMINATION Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. i/tk Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
LaTIn EXAMINATION Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Key (fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 


GREEK EXAMINATION Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
Key (Third Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 
GERMAN ExaMINATION Papers. By R. J. 
Morich. Svxth Edition. 


dart. With 16 Illustrations. 

Canninc._ By W. Alison Phillips. With r2 
fllustrations. 

BEACONSFIELD. By Walter Sichel. With 12 
Illustrations. 

Gortrne. By H. G. Atkins. With 12 Mlus- 
trations. 

FEenELon. By Viscount St. Cyres. With 
12 Illustrations. 

2s. 6d. 
Key (Third Edition) issued as above. 


6s. net. 
History Anpd GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION 


Parers. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

Puysics ExAMINaTION Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 


Kuy (Third Edition) issued as above. 
7s. net. 


EXAMINATION Papers In EnGiisu History. 
By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Science, Textbooks of 
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Edited by G. F, GOODCHILD, B.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 


Pracricat Mecuanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 


Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Pracricat Puysics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc., 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
PracricAL Cuemistry. Part 1 By W. 


French, M.A. 
1s. 6d. Part 11. 
T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cy. 8vo. 


Cr. 8vo. Hourth Edition. 


1s. 6d. 


By W. French, M.A., and 


TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEOMETRY. 


By C. T. Millis, M.I.M.E. Cr. Bvo. 
38. 6d. 

Examp.es 1n Puysics. By C. E. Jackson, 
B.A. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


*ELEMENTARY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. 
8vo. 


By 
Illustrated. Cr. 


Social Questions of To-day 
Edited by H. bE B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial interest 


that are foremost in the public mind. 


TrapE Uniontsm—Nerw AnD OLp. By G. 
Howell. Third Edition. 
Tue ComMERcE oF Nations. By C. F. 


Bastable, M.A. Third Edition. 

THE ALIEN Invasion. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A. 

Tue Rurat Exopus. By P. Anderson 
Graham. 

Lanp NATIONALIZATION. 
B.A. Second Edition, 

A SHorTer WorkING Day, By H. de B. 
Gibbins and R. A. Hadfield. y 

Back TO THE Lanp. An Inquiry into Rural 
Depopulation. By H. FE. Moore. 

Trusts, Poois, anp Corners. By J. Stephen 
Jeans. 


By Harold Cox, 


Technology, 


Tue Facrory System. 
Taylor. 

Women’s Work. By Lady Dilke, Miss 
Bulley, and Miss Whitley. 


By R. W. Cooke 


SocraLtism AND Moprern THouGutT. By M. 
Kauffmann. 

| 

THE PRoBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. 


A. Hobson, M.A. 
Lire 1n West Lonpon 
M.A. ZVhird Edition. 
Rarttway NATIONALIZATION. 
Edwards. 
UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 
W. Reason, M.A. 


Textbooks of 


By Arthur Sherwell, 
By Clement 
By 


Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, B.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated. 


How To Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

CARPENTRY AND JoINERY. By F. C. Webber. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

MILumnerRy, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
By Clare Hill. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2S. 


, An INTRODUCTION TO THE STuDY OF TEX- 
TILE Desicn. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy 


8vo. 75. 6d. 

Buitpers’ Quantiries. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. 8v0. 45. 6a. 

Réroussé Meta Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Theology, Handbooks of 
Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 


of the questions dealt with ; 


in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 


accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 


Theology and Religion. 

Tus XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 
Encianp. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Fifth and Cheaper Edition in one 
Volume. Deny 8vo. 125. 6d. 

An InTRODUCTION TO THE HisTory OF 
RELIGION. B. Jevons. M.A., 


Litt.D. Third Edition. Deny 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Tur DocTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. By R. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. 


Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HisTORY OF THE 
Creeps. By A. E. Burn, .D.D Deny 
8vo. os. 6d. 


Tue PuitosopHy OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. 0s. 6d. 


A History oF EarLy CuristTian DoctTRINE. 
By J. F. Bethune Baker, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 60d. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Westminster Commentaries, The 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author’s 


meaning to the present generation. 


The editors will not deal, except very subor- 


dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 


Tue Book or GENESIS. 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Fifth Edition Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Tue Boox or Jos. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 


D.D. Second Edition. Deny 8vo. 6s. 
Tue Acts oF THE AposTLes. Edited by R. 


B. Rackham, M.A. Demy 8vo. Second and 


Cheaper Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Edited with Intro- 


Tue First Epistle oF PAuL THE APOSTLE 
vo THE CorInTHIANS. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


Tue EpisTLe or St. James. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


Part IJ.—Ficrron 


Albanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8vo0. 6s. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Anstey (F.). Author of ‘Vice Versa.’ <A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
by BERNARD ParTRIDGE. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Bacheller (Irving), Author of ‘Eben Holden.’ 
DARREL OF THE BLESSED ISLES. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Baring=Gould (S.), ARMINELL. 77th 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

KITTY ALONE. /7i/th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8voe. 68. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 


Second Edition. 


Illustrated. 


DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. C>. 8vo. 
WINEFRED. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. C7. 8vo. 6s. 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Cx. 8vo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. C>~. 8vo. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. A New Edition. 6d. 
See also Strand Novels and Books for 
Boys and Girls. 


Barlow (Jane) THE LAND OF THE 


SHAMROCK. Cy. 8vo. 6s. See also 
Strand Novels. 


Barr (Robert) IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels and S. Crane. 

Begbie (Harold) THE ADVENTURES 
OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Belloc (Hilaire). EMMANUELBURDEN, 
MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 
G. K. Cuesrerton. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Illustrated. 


6s. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, 


FICTION 


Benson (E. F.) DODO. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. See also Strand Novels. 

Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Cyr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Bourne (Harold C.). See V. Langbridge. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). THE YEAR 
ONE: A Page of the French Revolution. 
Illustrated. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE FATE OF VALSEC. C~. 8vo. 

A BRANDED NAME. C~. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Capes (Bernard), Author of ‘The Lake of 

Wine.’ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 


6s. 


FESSIONSOF DIANAPLEASE. Third 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Chesney (Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE GREAT EMERALD. C*~. 


Sve. 6s. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Clifford (Hugh). A FREE LANCE OF 
TO-DAY. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). See Strand Novels 
and Books for Boys and Girls. 

Cobb (Thomas). A CHANGE OF FACE. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 


WORLD S. Twenty-Sixth Edition. Cr. 

0. OS. 

PEPE NTA. Twenty-Third Edition. Cr. 
v0. OS. 

THELMA. Thirty-Mourth Edition. Cr. 


8vo. 6s. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

WORMWOOD. fourteenth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD’S TRAGEDY. JSorty-first Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. JSiftieth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 
Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. 1s0tkh Thousand. Cr. 


8vo. 6s. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. 137th Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. A Wew Ldition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

BOY. A New Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

JANE. A New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

Crockett (S. R.), Author of ‘The Raiders,’ 
etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. C*~. 8vo. 6s. 

Croker (B. M.)) THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


167th 


JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
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THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Third 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. vo. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. 
8vo0. 35. 6d. 

Dawson (Francis W.). THE SCAR. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. 

Doyle (A. Conan), Author of ‘ Sherlock 
Holmes, ‘The White Company,’ etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. WMinth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes) THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. Seealso Strand Novels. 

Findlater (J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 
Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 


6s. 
Cr. 


Third Edition. Cr. 8vo.. 65. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Ldition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


See also Strand Novels. 
Fitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 


ROWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65s. 

Fitzstephen (Gerald). MORE KIN 
THAN KIND. C>y. 8vo0. 6s. 

Fletcher (J. S.). LUCIAN THE 
DREAMER. C>. 8v0. 6s. 


Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), Author of ‘ The Stolen 
Emperor.’ THE SLAKING OF THE 


SWORD. C~. 8vo. 6s. 
THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. C~. 


8v0. 6s. 

Fuller-Maitland (Mrs.), Author of ‘ The 
Day Book of Bethia Hardacre.’ BLANCHE 
ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Gerard (Dorothea), Author of ‘ Lady Baby. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MADE OF MONEY. C*~. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. C>y. 8vo. 6s. 

THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Gerard (Emily) THE HERON Se 
TOWER. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

Gissing (George), Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In 
the Year of Tibilees etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. C>. 8vo. 6s. 

Gleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD. C~. 8vo. 6s. 


Harrod (F.) (Frances Forbes Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cy: 
8vo. 6s. 


Herbertson (Agnes G.). 
DEAN. C>. 8vo. 6s. 
Hichens (Robert), THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
FELIX. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. C>y. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. C~. 8vo. 6s. 
Hobbes (John Oliver), Author of ‘ Robert 
Orange.” THE SERIOUS WOOING. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Hope (Anthony). 


PATIENCE 


Second 


Thirteenth 


THE GOD IN THE 
Cr. 80. 6s. 
Sixth Edition. 


Cr. 


CAR. Tenth Edition. 

A CHANGE OF AIR, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 
8vo0. 6s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 


TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PHROSO. _ Illustrated by H. R. Mirvar. 
Stxth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cy». 8vo. 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Mourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Hope (Graham), Author of ‘A Cardinal and 
his Conscience,’ etc., etc. THE LADY 
OF LYTE. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Henge (Emerson), THE MISSISSIPPI 

BBLE. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Housman (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 
SIR AGLOVALE DEGALIS. Cx. 8vo. 6s. 

Hyne (C, J. Cutcliffe), Author of ‘Captain 
Kettle.” MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
Twenty-Eighth Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

SEA URCHINS. Twelfth Edition... Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. _ Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Fi/th 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 


Lourth Edition. 
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Third Edition. 


Third Edition. 


THE GOLDEN BOWL. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Janson (Gustaf), ABRAHAM’S SACRI- 
FICE. Cr. 870. 6s. 

Keays (H. A. Mitchell) HE THAT 
‘“EATETH BREAD WITH ME. C>. 
8vo. 6s. 

Langbridge (V.) and Bourne (C. 
Harold.). THE VALLEY OF IN- 
HERITANCE. C~. 8vo. 6s. 

Lawless (Hon. Emily), WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels, 

Lawson (Harry), Author of ‘When the 
Billy Boils. CHILDREN OF THE 
BUSH. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

Le Queux(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. 

Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

Levett=Yeats (S.)} ORRAIN. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Long (J. Luther), Co-Author of ‘The 
Darling of the Gods. MADAME 
BUTTERFLY. Cyr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

SIXTY JANE. C+. 8vo. 6s. 

Lowis (Cecil). THE MACHINATIONS 

OF THE MYO-OK. C>. 8vo. 6s. 


Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
ESE 42nd Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 
Ss. 6: 

M Carthy (Justin H.), Author of ‘ If I were 
Kin THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
EN 6s. 


| THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

der caves (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ola (Lucas), COLONEL ENDERBY’S 

WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A COUNSEL OF a en tan es: New 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE WAGES OF “SIN OR pep nee ne Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

pie CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Uo. OS. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). OLIVIA’S SUMMER. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. 4 New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

GRAN’MA’S JANE. C>. 8v0. 6s. 

MRS. PETER HOWARD. C*>. 8vo. 6s. 

A WINTER’S TALE. A New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Marriott (Charles), Author of ‘The 
Column.’ GENEVRA. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A DUEL. C~7.8vo. 6s. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Mason (A. E. W.), Author of ‘The Four 

Feathers,’ etc. CLEMENTINA. _ Illus- 


A New 


trated. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Mathers (Helen), Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye. HONEY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cv, 8v0. 
6s. 

THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 6s. 

Maxwell (W. B.), Author of ‘The Ragged 
Messenger. WIVIEN. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Meade (L. T.). DRIFT, Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

RESURGAM. C>~. 8vo. 6s. 

VICTORY. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Books for Girls and Boys. 

Meredith (Ellis). HEART OF MY 
HEART. C~. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Miss Molly’ (The Author of), THE 
GREAT RECONCILER. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8u0. 38. 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8uo. 6s. 

Montresor (F. F.), Author of ‘Into the 
Highways and Hedges.’ THE ALIEN. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ACHILD OF THE JAGO. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

CUNNING MURRELL. C*>. 8v0. 6s. 

THE HOLE INTHE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

DIVERS VANITIES. C*~. 8vo. 


6s. 


FICTION 
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Nesbit (E.). (Mrs. E. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Pourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Norris (W. E.). THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

NIGEL’S VOCATION. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

BARHAM OF BELTANA. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
Oxenham (John), Author of ‘Barbe of 
Grand Bayou.’ A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourth 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Pain (Barry) THREE FANTASIES. 
Cr. 8v0. 15. 

LINDLEY KAYS. Third Edition. Cr. 
8uvo. 6s. 


Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. ; 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


6s. 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65+ 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ 


Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. | Illus- 
trated. Hourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Pemberton (Max) THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr. 8uvo. 6s. 


Phillpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 


Cr. 8vo. 65. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 65. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Witha Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. 
8vo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. ee 

Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. Jifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 

BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

*Q,’ Author of ‘Dead Man’s Rock.’ THE 
WHITE WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo0. 6s. 

THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. C». 8vo. 


cn 


6s. 


6s. 

Rhys (Grace) and Another. THE DI- 
VERTED VILLAGE. Illustrated by 
Dorotuy Gwyn JEFFREYS. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

Ridge (W. Pett) LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. C>». 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

Ritchie (Mrs. David G.). 
FUL LIAR. C». 8ve. 6s. 

Roberts (C. G. D.). FHE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cy». 8vo. 
35. 6d. 

Russell (W. Clark). 
SWEETHEART. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 6vo. 6s. 

ABANDONED. C>. &vo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Sergeant (Adeline). ANTHEA’S WAY. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 
8v0. 6s. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MRS. LYGON’S HUSBAND. C». 8vo. 6s. 

THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Shannon. (W.F.) THE MESS DECK 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d, 

See also Strand Novels. 


Illustrated. 


THE TRUTH- 


MY DANISH 
Illustrated. i/th 


Illustrated. 
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Sonnischsen(Albert), DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
BONDS. C~. 8vo. 6s. 
SPINNERS OF 


Thompson (Vance). 
LIFE. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 
Urquhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN ee 
Se 
(Paul). BY A FINNISH 

. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Cy. 
8vo. 6s. See alsoStrand Novels. 

Waltz (E. C.). THE ANCIENT LAND- 
MARK: A Kentucky Romance. C7. 8vo. 
6s. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott) ALARUMS 
AND EXCURSIONS. C~. 8vo. 6s. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third LEaition. 

Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illus- 
trations by Frank Craic. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Strand Novels. 

Wells (H. G.)} THE SEA LADY. Cy. 
8vo. 6s. 

Weyman (Stanley), Author of ‘A Gentleman 
of France.’ UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C. Woopviite. 
Tuentieth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

White (Stewart E.), Authorof ‘ The Blazed 
Trail’: \CONJUROR’S HOUSES: A 
Romance of the Free Trail. Second Edttion. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

White (Percy) THE SYSTEM. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PATIENT MAN. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Author of ‘The 
Barnstormers.’ THE ADVENTURE 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. C>~. 8vo. 6s. 


THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cy». 8vo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being the 
Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 
Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
16 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf), Author of ‘Uriah the 
Hittite’ THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


. MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. 8v0. 
Waineman 
LAKE 


Third 
Second Edition. 
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Methuen’s Shilling Novels 


Cr. 8vo. 


Cloth, 


Is. met, 


Encouracep by the great and steady sale of their Sixpenny Novels, Messrs. Methuen have 
determined to issue a new series of fiction at a low price under the ‘title of ‘Tue SHiLiinc 


NovELs.’ 


These books are well printed and well bound in cloth, and the excellence of their 


auality, may be gauged from the names of those authors who contribute the early volumes of 


e series. 


Messrs. Methuen would point out that the books are as good and as long as a six shilling 
novel, that they are bound in cloth and not in paper, and that their price is One Shilling et. 
They feel sure that the public will appreciate such good and cheap literature, and the books can 


be seen at all good booksellers. 
The first volumes are— 


Balfour (Andrew), VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. 

TO ARMS. 

Baring= SC nAye Neoe. CURGENVEN 
OF CURGENV 

DOMITIA. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

Barlow (Jane), Author of ‘Irish Idylls. 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 
WEST. 

A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 

Bartram (George). THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. 

Benson (E. F.), Author of ‘Dodo.’ 
CAPSINA. 

Bowles (G. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 


THE LAND. 
Brooke (Emma). THE POET’S CHILD. 
Bullock (Shan F.). THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle). 
SALT SEAS. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE'S MY FOE. 
Capes (Bernard). AT A WINTER’S 
FIRE 


Chesney (Weatherby). THE BAPTIST 
RING. 


TRE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 

ee ae W. K.). 


colling oamtsr (Harry). 
Fe « JULIET.’ 
Coratord (L. Capel. 
SULLY. 


THE 


ACROSS THE 


THE DOCTOR 
SONS OF ADVER- 
Crane ae Leda WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN 
Denny (C. E.). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
ieieon aprels)- THE BLACK WOLFF'S 

REE 


Dickinson (Evelyn) THE SIN OF 
NGELS. 


A FLASH OF | 
j Jepson i(Pidear) 
PEOPL 


Duncan (Sara J.) *THE POOLIN THE 
ESERT 


A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 
Embree (C. F.). A HEART OF FLAME. 
Fenn (G. Manville) AN ELECTRIC 


SPARK. 
Findlater (Jane H.). A DAUGHTER OF 
STRIFE. 
OVER THE HILLS. 


Findlater (Mary). 

Forrest cR. EE.) THE SWORD OF 
AZRAEL 

Francis (M. E.). MISS ERIN. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 

Gerard (Dorothea) THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED. 

Gilchrist(R. Murray). WILLOWBRAKRE, 

Glanville (Ernest) THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. 

THE LOST REGIMENT. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

THE INCA’S TREASURE. 

Gordon (Julien). MRS. CLYDE. 

WORLD’S PEOPLE. 

Goss (C. F.). THE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON. 

Srayke M‘Queen). MY STEWARD- 


Hales (A. G.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 

aerial pes Ernest). MARY HAMIL- 
4 iy : 

Harrison (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 
OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 

Hooper (I.). ‘0HE SINGER OF MARLY. 

Hough Ae lanai THE MISSISSIPPI 


BUB 

edt (Mrs. Caffyn), ANNE MAULE- 

KEEPERS OF THE 

Kelly (Florence Finch), WITH HOOPS 
OF STEE 


Lawless (Hen. Emily). MAELCHO. 
Lindon (pale): A WOMAN OF SENTI. 


JOSIAH’S WIFE. 
THE AUTOCRATS. 
THE STORY OF 


THE PUPPET 


Lorimer (Norma). 
Lush (Charles K.). 
Macdonell (Anne), 
TERESA. 
Macgrath (Harold). 
CROWN. 


Mackie (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 
IN THE DESERT. 

Marsh (Richard) THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

Mayall (J. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN. 


Monkhouse (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moore (Arthur), THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 

Nesbit (Mrs. Bland). THE LITERARY 


(¢ 
SENSE 
Norris (W. E.). AN OCTAVE. 
Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARY’S. 


Penny (Mrs. Frank). A MIXED MAR. 
AGE. 

Phillpotts (Eden) THE STRIKING 
HOURS. 


FANCY FREE. 
Pryce (Richard) TIME AND THE 
WOMAN. 


Randall (J.). AUNT BETHIA’S BUTTON. 
Raymond (Walter), FORTUNE’S DAR. 
IN 


Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA, 
BYE AGacele THE DIVERTED VILL- 


’ | Sergeant (Adeline). 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Rickert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 


Roberton (M. H.). AGALLANT QUAKER. 

Saunders (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR- 
LITTE. 

ACCUSED AND 
ACCUSER. 

BARBARA'S MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 

UNDER SUSPICION. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

Shannon (W. F.). JIM TWELVES. 

Strain (E. H.). ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET. 

Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 

Stuart(Esmé). CHRISTALLA. 

Sutherland (Duchess of) ONE HOUR 
AND THE NEXT. 

Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 

Swift(Benjamin). SORDON. 

Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 

UAKER. 

Trafford-Taunton (Mrs. E.W.). SILENT 
DOMINION. 

Upward(Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD, 

Waineman (Paul). A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAND. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott), THESKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. 

‘Zack.’ TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 


Books for Boys and Girls 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Tue GettiInc WELL oF Dorotny. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 

Tue IceLranper’s Sworp. By S. Baring- 
Gould. 

Onty a Guarpv-Room Doc. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 

THe Doctor or THE JuLieT. By Harry 
Collingwood. 

Lirrte Prerer. By Lucas Malet. Second 
Ldition. 

Master RockaFELLar’s VoyaGE. By W. 
Clark Russell. 


35. 62. 


Tue SEcrET or Mapame DE Montuc. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Mdlle. Mori.” 

Syp Betron: Or, the Boy who would not go 
to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. 

Tue Rep Grance. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

A GIRL OF THE Pxoptr. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

Hepsy Giesy. By L. T. Meade. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Honouras._e Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE, By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 

WHEN ARNOLD comEs Home, By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 


Price 6d. Double Volumes, 1s. 


Tue THREE MuskeTeers. With a long 


Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
volume. 
THE Prince or TutEveEs. Second Edition. 


Rogsin Hoop. A Sequel to the above. 
THE Corsican BROTHERS. 
GEORGES. 


Crop-EarED Jacquor; JANE; Etc. 
Twenty Years AFTER. Double volume. 
AMAURY, 

THE CASTLE oF Eppstein, 

THE SNowBALL, and SULTANETTA. 


CEcILE; oR, THE WEDDING Gown. 
ActT&. 
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FICTION 


THE Brack Tutip. 
THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 
Part 1. Louise de la Valliére. Double 
Volume. 
Part 11, The Man in the Iron Mask. 
Double Volume. 

Tue Convict’s Son. 

THE Wo.r-LEADER. 

Nanon; or, THE Women’ 
volume, 

PautiInE; Murat; anv PascaLt Bruno. 

THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILE. 

FERNANDE. 

GasriEL LAMBERT. 

CATHERINE Bium. 

THe CHEVALIER D’HARMENTAL. 
volume. 

SYLVANDIRE. 

Tue Fencinc Master. 

Tue REMINISCENCES OF ANTONY. 

CONSCIENCE, 

Pere La RUINE. 

*HENRI OF NAVARRE. 
Queen Margot. 

Tue GREAT MASSACRE. 
Queen Margot. 

Tue Witpv Duck SHOOTER. 


War. Double 


Double 


The second part of 


The first part of 


Illustrated Edition. 


Cloth. 


Illustrated in 
2s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo. 


Tue THREE MUSKETEERS. 
Colour by Frank Adams. 
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THe Prince oF Tuirves. Illustrated in 
Colour by Frank Adams. 2s. 

Rosin Hoop THE OuTLAw. 
Colour by Frank Adams, — 2s. 

THE Corsican BROTHERS. 
Colour by A. M. M‘Lellan. 

THE Wo tF-LEaApDER. _ Illustrated in Colour 
by Frank Adams. 1s. 6d. 

GrorceEs. Illustrated in Colour by Munro Orr. 


Illustrated in 


Illustrated in 
1s. 6d. 


2S. 

Twenty Years AFTER, Illustrated in Colour 
by Frank Adams. 35. 

Amaury. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
Browne. 2s. 

THE SNOWBALL, and SuLtaneTta.  Iilus- 
trated in Colour by Frank Adams. 2s. 

THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. Illustrated in 
Colour by Frank Adams, 

Part 1. Louise dela Valliére. 35. 

Part u. The Man intheIron Mask. 35. 
Crop-EARED JacquotT; JANE; Etc.  Illus- 
trated in Colour by Gordon Browne. 2s. 
Tue CastLeE oF Eppstein. Illustrated in 

Colour by Stewart Orr. ts. 6d. 

Acré. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon 
Browne. 1s. 6d. 

CreciLE; or, THE WeEppiING Gown. _Illus- 
trated in Colour by D. Murray Smith. 
1s. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILE. 
Tivesered in Colour by Frank Adams, 
1s. 6d. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books 


PRIDE AND PRE- 


Austen (Jane). 
JUDICE. 


A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
BY STROKE OF 


Bagot (Richard). 
Balfour (Andrew). 
SWORD. 


Baring-Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 


URITH. 
THE BROOM SQUIRE. 


IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 


NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 

LITTLE TU’PENNY. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

Barr (Robert) JENNIE BAXTER, 

OURNALIST. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO. 

Bronté (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 


Burton a Remneeiio): ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 


Can Mire). C Tota’). ANNE MAULE- 

VERER. 

*Capes (Bernard) THE LAKE OF 
WINE. 


Clifford es W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMME 

MRS. EIT S CRIME. 

Connell ee gp OTREI EY THE NIGGER 
KNIGH 

Corbett AyAHAt. A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 

Croker oes B. M.). 
BARTO 

A STATE ‘SECRET. 

ANGEL. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante (Alighieri). 
DANTE (CARY). 


Doyle (A. Conan). 
LAMP. 


PEGGY OF THE 


THE VISION OF 
ROUND THE RED 


Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
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Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 


Findlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon(Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 

Gaskell (Mrs.), CRANFORD. +. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea), HOLY MATRI. 
MONY 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

Gissing (George). THE TOWN TRAVEL.- 
LER 


THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Glanville (Ernest). Als tl, 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Gleig (Charles), BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM’S 
FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

Hornung (BE. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 

Ingraham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. 


Le Queux(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

never Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR’S 
WA 


Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS.- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
alet (Lucas), THE CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. BE.) MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY’S SECRET.  - 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 

JACOB FAITHFUL. 

Marsh (Richard), THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 

THE JOSS. 


Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 


Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 


INCA’S 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 

Montresor (F. F.). THE ALIEN. 

Moore(Arthur). THE GAY DECEIVERS. 

Morrison ghee THE HOLE IN 


THE W. 
Nesbit (E.). THE RED HOUSE. 
Norris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
Orpeaheim (E. Phillips) MASTER OF 
N. 


Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILETTES, 

WHEN VALMONDCAME TO PONTIAC, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

Ridge(W. Pett). A SON OFTHE STATE. 

LOST PROPERTY, 

GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 

Rossen (W. Clark), A MARRIAGE AT 


ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD, 

BARBARA’S MONKEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 


Illustrated. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOURS 
Illustrated, 

ASK MAMMA. Illustrated, 

Valentine (Major E. S.). VELDT AND 
LAAGER. 


Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

THE ADVEN- 


Watson(H. B. Marriot). 
TURERS. 
Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H. G.). THESTOLEN BACILLUS. 
White (Percy), A PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM. 
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